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THE EDITOR’S FARM NOTES. 





So many articles are on hand that should 
appear in this issue, upon which we feel 
like adding comments in the form of foot 
notes, that this entire page is devuted to 
what our brother farmers have to say. 





For the Michigan Harmer. 
INTEREST IN GEARED WINDMILLS 
ON THE INCREASE. 


Friend Williams, I am of the opinion 
that you are inthe same box I was in at 
one time. J had ordered and paid for a 
new make of mill that suited my —- I 
sold it toa party, and, in fact, sold the 
second one. 

In getting them started I had about the 
same experience you had, only worse. I 
didn’t break a ton of gearing, but very 
near it. -In fact, the company got tired of 
it, andsodid I. They sent their superin- 
tendent from the factory to find out what 
was the matter. He found the a 
pretty badly broken up, but we adjuste 
the new parts, and the company sent me a 
new style of grinder. This was no better 
than the first. 

I then asked the company to send me 
another style of grinder and to allow me te 
make some changes. They did and asked 
me to report success. I made_ several 





changes, os the mills to going in good 
shape, and reported to the company. They 
have sent me several since, and every one 


is Piving the best of satisfaction. : 
have erected seven or eight different 
makes of wheels, both wood and steel, and 
I say, ie me a good 12-foot galvanized 
steel wheel and I can give you more power 
and do more good service than you can get 
out of any two-horse tread power that has 
ever been built and sold around these 


parts. There have been several tread 
powers around here, but they are nearly 
all gone now and the geared mills have 


taken their place. 

1 “got stuck” on but ore mill, and 
if friend Williams has that make I can’t 
help him out. Itis quite apopular pump- 
ing mill, but isn’t a success as a geared 
mil]. If friend Williams will write me,pos- 
sibly I can help him out of his difficulty. 

It is much easier for a mill to grind feed 
than it is for it to run a ten or twelve-inch 
cutting box. I think amil] is doing enough 
when it will grind ten or twelve bushels an 
hour, and grind it fine. But most of the 
parties here who have 12-foot geared 
mills claim to have ground a great deal 
more than that, 

Editor Brown suggests that he would 
like a 16-foot geared mill to grind ear corn 
with. Now a 12-foot geared mill will not 
do a good job grinding ear corn, but I 
wouldn’t give $10 more for a 16-foot mill 
than I would for a 12-foot one, for this 
reason: A 12-foot mill will do all the 
business that is required on a dairy farm of 
50 cows, except grind cob. And if I wanted 
to lighten the feed and couldn’t afford to 
buy bran at $6 to $8 per ton, I would mix in 
sawdust. The cobs are worth more for 
fuel than they are for feed. 1 have used 
them for both, and that is my experience. 
I know of a man who once tried to teach 
his horses to live on cob meal, and just 
when he had them taught they both died. 

As to C. C. Foote’s mo paid as to how fast 
his vertical shaft should run, will say that 
most wood wheels of that size 
are geared up to about 200 or 250 revolu- 
tions per minute. ButI would not advise 
him to spend a dollar on changing it, for it 
will only disappoint him, as all geared 
wood wheels do. W. W. SEELEY. 

OaKLaND Co., Mich. 

[Evidence is coming in every day from 
our correspondents, showing that both the 
geared windmill and modern tread power 
are a complete success for certain kinds of 
work. The galvanized steel wheel seems 
to be preferred in every case, so far. 

We know that friend Seeley is correct in 
stating the excellence of the geared mill 
for shelling and grinding corn and cutting 
feed. But we prefer our tread power for 
the work we have to do. We would not 


depend on the geared mill to run our 
separator, churn or butter worker,for these 
implements must run at stated times and 
at a very even speed throughout the whole 


our tread power. In the list we include 
both steam and gasoline engines. 

When it comes to engines, we prefer a 
gasoline engine every time, as friend Sav- 
age has stated in these columns. Wedo 
not all see things or think alike,for reasons 
that are self-evident, but we predict that 
in the years to come, say the next decade, 
the steam engines will disappear and gaso- 
line engines will take their place, when 
engines are needed on thefarm. During 
the same period we shall see geared wind- 
mills, for power »purposes, and modern, 
anti-friction tread powers, automatically 
and perfectly governed, come into more 
extended general use. 

When good wheat bran can be secured at 
six to eight dollars per ton, it is one of the 
cheapest feeds in existence. We bought 
plenty of bran during the winter for eight 
dollars per ton, and have not ground a 
single cob. We agree with friend Seeley 
that cobs are worth more for fuel, under 
such circumstances. 

Butitis also true that ear corn, finely 
ground, is of nearly as much value as a 
food ration, for certain purposes,as the corn 
alone, according to repeated tests at some 
of the experiment stations. (See Prof. W. 
A. Henry’s, ‘*Value of Crushed Corncobs.’’) 

Our greatest objection to grinding cobs is 
that the mills do not generally grind the 
flinty plates fine enough, and they are more 
apt to injure the mucous membrane of the 
stomach. Bran is now ten dollars per ton 
at Climax, and we must buy again soon. 
If we had power enough, our grinder would 
grind the ear corn into just the fineness we 
require. And then when bran was high, 
and our supply was low, we could both 
crush and grind ear corn to our satisfac- 
tion.—Ep. } 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
GEARED WINDMILLS A SUCCESS. 





I have been taking your valuable paper 
for some time, and have been very much 
interested in what it contains, especially 
what has been said on windmills, and 
especially geared mills. 

As I have had considerable experience 
in that line I thought I would say to A. 
Williams to not yet be discouraged about a 
geared mill, and invest in the most worth- 
less one. to my mind, a tread power, 
unless he has more horses than he needs 
and wants to get rid of them. If so, the 
tread power will fill the bill. 

If he will take the trouble to go sixteen 
miles south of Elsie, he will find a mill that 
is forcing water over 500 feet from a 90-foot 
well, will grind from eight to twenty bushels 
of , saree per hour,and at the same time run 
achurn, grindstone, etc. Andi won’t say 
how much wood has been cut with it the 
past winter, but there isenough piled around 
that he can see, and hard, dry hickory at 
that, to convince him that it wil! do the 
work, and will take care of itself in any 
wind. . 

The saw is a twenty-eight-inch buzz saw. 
The mill has a twelve-foot wheel, which is 
large enough for any farmer, and will 
grind enough for the neighbors in two years 
to pay for itself. WM. H. ROWLEY. 
SHIaWASSEE Co., Mich. 

[We are each of us often inclined, as or- 
dinary mortals, to think that our ideas, 
knowledge and experience includes about 
all that is of practical use on this ‘“‘mun- 
dane sphere.”’ In fact, some of.us feel that 
“what we don’t know ain’t worth know- 
ing.” 

One correspondent writes us that power 
windmills are a fizzle, does not want one on 
his farm, and does not believe there is 
one in successful operation, no matter what 
other correspondents claim for them. 
Another writes that steam is the only 
power on the farm, to his notion, and pow- 
er windmills and tread powers are no good, 


in his opinion. 





operation. No motive power will run our 
separator at a more even speed than does 


powers that are of little value, but there 
are also some that are a complete success. 
We speak from personal knowledge and 
practical experience. 

For us our tread power is better than 
steam, in that it furnishes steadier motion 
to run our creamery implements. Wehave 
one horse that goes on the tread power 
every morning inthe year. He is in perfect 
order for the spring work on the farm, 
and it has been the daily exercise on the 
tread power that has kept him in “‘good 
condition.” 

There is as much difference between the 
old style and the new style internal, double- 
geared, automatic-regulator tread powers, 
as between the old style barn door rolleis (?) 
and the new style anti-friction hangers or 
rollers. 

What our friend Rowley says about the 
power windmill we personally know to be 
absolutely true, for we have seen the same 
style of mill do just such work repeatedly. 

It would pay any farmer who thinks of 
investing in some sort of farm power, to 
fully investigate one or more of the vari- 
ous styles in actual operation, even if he 
has to travel some distance to satisfy his 
desire for information. 

What the writer has to say about these 

matters is merely from his own personal 
experience and ideas on the subject. He 
does not claim to know it all, and in fact is 
continually on the lookout for more and 
better ‘‘information.” We are really 
sometimes disgusted with ourselves because 
we “‘know”’ su little. But in union there is 
strength, and the “information” and “ex- 
perience” furnished by our brother tarmers, 
through the columns of the FARMER, has 
been of incalculable beuefit tous personally 
on our farm. 
In this connection we desire to sav that, 
though we have just an ordinary farm, 
with old barn buildings, temporary sheds, 
etc , and do not claim to run a model farm, 
we do claim to be progressing in our farm 
methods, and owe this advancement to 
helpful articles from our brother farmers, 
as they have appeared in the FARMER; 
and also to what we have learned from the 
Agricultural College Experiment Station, 
farmers’ institutes and the two leading 
farmers’ organizations,of which the Farm- 
ER is the State organ. And so we say, let 
us help each other all we can, through the 
columns of the FARMER, by giving our own 
personal ideas and experience, and refrain 
from “running each other down.” There 
is still room for us all. 
The above most excellent article from 
friend Rowley is helpful to all readers 
interested in power on the farm. Another 
article on the same subject is a ‘‘slur” 
from beginning to end, treating upon other 
topics also, and running down everybody 
and everything. It is the first we have re- 
ceived ina long time, and, as there is no 
“slur” department in this paper, we con- 
sign it to the waste basket.—Ep. | 








FLAX CULTURE—OATS ON CORN 
GROUND. 





I would like to ask,through your columns. 
something about flax culture. What is the 
best time to sow, and how should the soil 
be prepared? Would it be best to plow, or 
fit the surface with a pulverizer? 

Would it be better to plow corn ground 


owing oats this spring? 
~—= = Mich. JERRY SPAULDING. 


(This query came in too late for the last 
issue, and we fear the oat question is now 
somewhat “out of date.” 

Personally, we generally prefer corn 
ground plowed in the fall, if necessary to 


pared and compacted underneath, as for 
wheat. 

But sometimes it is almost impossible to 
properly fit corn ground in the spring, with 
a disc harrow or other pulverizer, especial- 
ly on heavy clay soil. We tried such a job 
once in a small lot, on just such soil, and 
feund it was as much work to fit the ground 
with a disc harrow as it would have been 
to have plowed the ground in the first 
place. 

On spring plowed corn ground we should 
harrow and roll alternately, if on loamy 
soil and not too wet, until the lower portion 
of the seed bed wgs well compacted. 

Flax is grown in all parts of the country, 
and we often hear the question asked, 
“why don’t Michigan farmers grow flax?’’ 
The quality of oil is the best from flaxseed 
produced in these northern latitudes, where 
flax can be practically grown at all. 

Flax requires good, rich, loamy soil, and 
we have plenty of it in this State. We 
should be glad to hear from anyone who 
has tried to grow flax, either for seed or 
fiber. 

When grown for seed, the practice is to 
sow from 35 to 45 pounds of seed per acre, 
The best seed is that of last season’s 
growth. Older seed is apt to deteriorate. 

Fit the seed bed as for wheat or oats, and 
drillin the seed with drills far enough 
apart for sun exposure and the after-weed- 
ing-out process, if too thick. Sow as early 
as the ground can be prepared in the 
spring. From ten to twenty bushels of 
flaxseed is the average yield on good soil, 
and the price approximates that of wheat, 
and even higher. 

We have seen flax growing in the south- 
ern States, but very little in this latitude. 
Farmers growing flax for seed alone can 
thresh it out with the ordinary threshing 
machines, but when the fiber is to be util- 
ized, special machines are necessary. Let 
us hear from others who know more about 
the matter.—Eb. | 








For the Michigan Farmer. 


PLANTING POTATOES. 





As 1am areader of the FARMER and get 
a good many instructive lessons from it, I 
thought I would give my experience in 
raising potatoes. 

Two years agoI made a partial failure 
by cutting and dropping the seed in the 
hot sand the 10th and 1lith of June. As it 
took me a day and ahalfto cut and drop 


three acres, the seed lay there until I was 
done before I covered them. The result 
was that only about three-fourths of the 
seed came up. So I learned a lesson. IL 
had always planted early before this and 
was not troubled with hot sand. 

My present way of planting is to plow 
the ground early in the spring and as deep 
as the ground will bear without throwin 

up too much subsoil. Harrow and roll, 
then cultivate two or three times. 

Just before planting harrow well and mark 
out rows three feet apart with a common 
marker. Then take a shovel plow and fol- 
low the same marks, letting the shovel 
plow run as deep as it was plowed. Three 
or four inches of fine dirt will fall back 
which makes a fine bed for the seed. 

Drop your seed across the rows, 18 or 20 
inches apart. After a two, three 
or four rods, according to the length of 
the field, cover with a harrow, driving 
acress the rows, and that will cover them 
nicely. 

The point is not to leave your seed ex- 
posed too long to the hot sun. In a 
week, harrow, and just after they come up 
harrow again, then cultivate the usual 
way. Plant the 10th 11th and 12th of June, 
or as near that time as you can. 

The seed should be kept in pits during 
the winter and not taken out till the last 
of May; then spread on the barn floor and 
cut to one, two and three eyes to a piece 





plow such ground at all, for sowing oats. 





There may be power windmills and tread 


A seed bed for oats should be as well pre- 


just before planting. 


OAKLAND Co. THOS. A. SAYRE. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
A CORN MARKER. 





I have received some help from your 
valuable paper, and as it will soon be time 
to mark corn ground, I will send a de- 
scription of a marker that I used last year 
and like very much. It makes twelve 
marks to the “bout.”” Two of us marked 
eleven acres, both ways, last year, in about 
four hours. 

Take a light pole any desired length. (I 
used one 22 feet long. and made marks 
three feet eight inches apart). Two per- 
sons can carry it easily. o this, at the dis- 
tances apart you wish’your marks, attach 
two and one-half or three feet of rope, and 
on the end of the rope about four feet of 
well chain. The rope is used to make it 
lighter than it would be by using all chain. 
There need be no chain at the large end of 


le. 

w Your marker is now ready for use. Two 
persons take it, one at the large end, and 
the other some distance from the small 
end, toeven up heft or give advantage as 
you may wish. . 

After the first time across the field the 
person that has the end of the marker 
without a chain, carries that end over the 
last mark, but dees not walk in the mark. 
When you get across carry the marker on 
end, change sides and go back. When you 
are through, roll up the chains, and all 
you have is the pole to lay away. . 

On well fit ground the chains will 
make a distinct mark, and one that is 
small and soft to plant in and that is 
not apt te wash on hilly ground. By 
using a light pole, it is not hard work to 
mark ground in this way, and it is marked 
on ridges and in sags. 

I have never seen a person that has used 
these markers but what likes them. 
I wish to seed my oat ground, and when 
the ground gets so that I can work it I in- 
tend to drill part of my oats 14 inches 
apart. Think the seeding will perhaps 
stand a better chance. 


Jackson Co., Mich. E. A. AVERY. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


WORK ON THE FARM. 





Sugar making is over (April 12) and we 
made plenty of good syrup to last us for the 
next year. We use all we want at all times 
and especially when we have buckwheat 


cakes. 

Without any exceptions, the roads have 
been the worst for the longest time that 
ever I have seen them. It has been nothin 
but mud, deep mud, fora month. So muc 
rain hasfallen that the fields areso soft 
it is impossible to get on them with a team 
without doing injury. It has kept us back 
with our work, such as drawing rails and 
manure. If wedon’t have any more rain, 
oats will be late, for plowing can’t be done 
for some time yet. 

A few days ago I raked the manure off my 
asparagus row, so that the ground would 
warm up, and to-day, April 13th, I cut the 
old stalks off even with the ground with 
asharp hoe, and hoed the surface some- 
what shallow to dry out and warm up the 
ground. This will be the means of having 
asparagus a few days earlier, and will kill 
the weeds and grass that had started. My 
gooseberries and currants have been trim- 
med, as also have the oe 

The next job will be to line up my straw- 
berry rows and thin them out. e have 
had three successive failures on straw- 
berries. The first failure was caused by the 
drouth, the next by frost and last year by a 
hot wind the last of Aprii that burned 
leaves on the trees. ‘Three times and out” 
isthe rule, but Iam going to try it again, 
and then if I fail, I will almost feel like giv- 
ing up. 

The three acres of clover that I sowed 
alone is fine. Not a stalk is started by the 
frost. The green clover is coming up thick 
through the mulch caused by mowing and 
letting it lie on the ground. Clipping clover 
with a mowing machine is the proper way 
to treat it,but it should not be clipped so late 
in the season as to hinder a growth of five 
or six inches. This will hold the snow, and 
keep the clover from heaving,and by spring 
it will be flat on the ground and form almost 
a perfect mulch. Very late clipping is al- 
most as bad as pasturing. 

The clover that I sowed in the wheat and 
rye is alsoin fine shape. The rye ground is 
much the best, with the poorest ground for 
a clover catch. Therye was quite thin and 
the wheat was heavy, which no doubt ac- 
counts, in part, for the difference. 

We are having this spring, as well as 
nearly everybody else, bad “luck”? with our 

igs. Have lost half of them by the sows 
bee on them and eating them. One sow 
ate one up after it was four weeks old. We 
noticed the pigs getting scarcer every few 
days, and to save them had to take them 
from the sows, some of them being only a 
little over two weeks old. They all com- 
menced to eat right yer we feed them 
cooked middlings and milk, and I want to 
add alittle oil meal. We think by a little 
care we can make quite good pigs of them. 

What we lose on them this nes we, no 
doubt, will make upthis fall by getting 
earlier fall pigs. I was counting on a lotof 
pigs this spring, but will have to put up 
with half a crop. It is very discouraging 
to see a nice lot of pigs disappearing day by 
day, and to find them from two to four 
weeks old partly eaten up by their mothers. 
This s@metimes happens, and I don't be- 
lieve that cracklings or fat meat fed to the 
sows will always hinder its being done. We 
did not feed meat, but gave them ashes, 
charcoal, dirt and such stuff,but they seem- 
ed to be hungry for nothing but young pigs. 

While we have been talking about pigs, 


§ 


we will talk a little while about pig pens. I 
think the pen that our friend Brown had in 
the Farmer of April 101s just about the 
thing. It seems that this small pig pen 
business has sprung up all over the country 
atonce. A cutof one recently appeared in 
the Ohio Farmer that was only 6x6 on the 
ground. This struck me as being about the 
right size. Friend Brown’s, I see, fis 8x8 on 
the ground. A man that has them told me 
the other day that they ought to be 10x10 
on the ground. He also said he would have 
no floor. Itseems to me that there ought 
to be afloor by all means, as young pigs 
should be keptdry. I should not fasten the 
building to the floor as friend Brown does, 
but would make it just sma!'! enough to let 
the building slip over it. This floor should 
be laid on 2x4 oak stringers set up edge- 
wise, and four stringers to each pen. 

By having it this way the pen could be 
tipped over and the floor cleaned off. There 
would be no need of a man going into them, 
unless occasion required it. They can be 
built on runners and drawn any place with 
ahorse. I don’t think that in a pen six 
feet square a sow would be so apt to lie on 
the pigs as she would in a larger one. 

Then instead of getting as good lumber 
as would be required to build them with 
single thickness and grooved edges with 
battens, as friend Brown suggests, it seems 
that a cheaper grade would be better, 
double boarded with paper between. This 
would make it very warmin winter and 
cool in summer. There should be a place 
to ventilate in the gable end well up to the 


top. 
Taree hundred feet of lumber wil] make 
one of these pens 6x6. And three dollars 
will buy the material up in thiscountry,and 
one can be built for a dollar, making the 
— of a pen $4. These are outside figures 
ere. 
The door can be hung by getting long 
staples at the hardware store and using four 
toeach door. Then the door will swing either 
way and fit tight at the top if the top of 
the door is beveled on each edge so it won’t 
bind when lifted up to let a hog through. 
Gratiot Co., Mich. I. N. COWDREY. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


EVOLUTION. 





IT have just been reading an article by 
W. E. Imes on “Evolution in Potato Cul- 
ture,” and feel like shaking hands, for he 
certainly understands the potato question. 
I belong to the class that he speaks about 
who believe in the use of machinery. Also, 
that we can work our land easier, and do 
more good during the fore part of the sea- 
son with a drag or weeder than we can 
with a one-horse cultivator and hoe after 
the weeds get eight or ten inches high. 
Iuse a two-horse cultivator, a machine 
for cutting, planting, Paris greening, and 
digging. Use crates in handling, and a 
team and scraper for covering the pit in 
the field. 
I have just sold a carload of potatoes at 
twelve and one-half cents per bushel, that 
cost me just eight and one-half cents per 
bushel on board the ears. This included 
rent of land, use of tools, board and all ex- 
pense connected therewith. 
This is a profit of 47 per cent over cost of 
production. Will we not have a bonanza 
when we get 50 cents again. But there has 
not only been evolution in raising pota- 
toes but everything else is done in the 
same scientific manner by those who are 
farming ata profit through these times of 
low values. 
Improved live stock, which will give you 
25 cents per bushel (ears) out of your corn, 
instead of selling it for eight or ten cents, 
is one of the things thatis helping us pull 
through. Farm papers, institutes and 
farmers’ clubs are where we learn how to do 
that which makes us successful. The Round- 
Up Institute,held at St. Louis, proved itself 
one offthe greatest schools ever held in this 
country,and yet there are farmers almostin 
‘“*hearing distance’’who did not attend. But 
they will sit around on drygoods boxes and 
spit tobacco juice for days, finding fault 
with the government, their merchants and 
the westher, cursing their Maker, their 
families, and everything about them, in- 
stead of trying to make the best of present 
opportunities and keeping pace with the 
grand pageant of progress that is constantly 
being made. People may scout theories 
and call us “book farmers,” but we are 
none the less happy forit. OTTO. F. MEY. 
Gratiot Co., Mich. 
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VALUE OF CRUSHED CORNCOBS. 








We found the following query in Breed- 
ers’ Gazette, which, with Prof. W. A. Hen- 
ry’s reply, so fully covers some points that 
have been stated in past issues of the 
FARMER, that we quote them. The query 
was as follows: 


“I want to feed about 3,000 bushels of 
corn this summer to cattle on pasture. I 
can shell the corn or crush the corn and 
cob for about the same money per bushel. 
1 want hogs to follow the cattle and do not 
want to crack the grains of corn, as finely- 
crushed corn when fed to cattle does not 
make much hog feed. If the ear corn is 
crushed to about the fineness of shelled 
corn the cattle will eat all the cob and the 
shelled corn in this coarse cob meal will go 
through the cattle and make a valuable 
hog feed. One hundred bushels of ear 
corn,6,800 Ibs.,.shelled, weighs 5,600 lbs., 
and costs here $28; 100 bushels of ear corn, 
6,800 lbs., coarse cob meal, 6,800 Ibs., costs 
here $28. This coarse cob meal is the 
same as 5,600 Ibs. shelled corn with 1,200 
Ibs. of cob in it. 

‘At five cents per pound for cattle what 





isjthe difference in the. feeding value of 





5,600 lbs. of shelled corn and 6,800 lbs. of 
coarse cob meal? PerhapsI might make 
my inquiry plainer by asking what is 6,800 
Ibs. of coarse cob meal worth if 5,600 ibs. 
of shelled corn is worth $40 when fed to 
cattle?” 

In reply Prof. Henry quotes the Shelton 
experiments, to which wereferred last year 
as having been carried on at the Kansas 
Agricultura] College in 1884-85. Following 
are the Professor’s own words: 

The experiments which best hit this case 


are those conducted by Prof. Shelton at 
the Kansas Agricultural College in 1884-85. 
Five steers were fed from Dec. 19 to May 7 
on corn-and-cob meal, while five others 
received an equal weight during the same 
period of pure corn meal. The result for 
the five steers in each case was as follows: 


Lbs. gain 
live weight. 
11,565 lbs of corn-and-cob meal gave..........1.580 
11,565 lbs. of corn meal gave..... ..... ....... 1,454 


The following year the experiment was 
duplicated with the same number of steers 
and the kinds of feed given with the fol- 
lowing results: 


Lbs. gain 

live weight. 
12,918 lbs of corn-and-cob meal gave.......... 1,025 
12,654 Ibs of corn meal gave................-- 1,085 


In these trials Prof. Shelton placed a 
bushel of ear corn at 70 Ibs. weight, instead 
of 68, as done by our correspondent. Keep- 
ing to the Professor’s aaahs of 56 Ibs. of 
shelled corn for one bushel and 70 ]bs.of ear 
corn for ope bushe! and reducing both 
experiments to the 100-bushel unit we get 
the following: 

RESULTS OF FEEDING CORN-AND-COB MEAL IN OPPO- 
SITION TO CORN MEAL TO FATTENING STEERS AT 
‘HE KANSAS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

(Each bushel ear corn equals 70 lbs. cob and 
grain; each bushel shelled corn equals 56 Ibs. 
grain.) 

Lbs. gain. 

Ist trial, 100 bu.ear corn ground with cobs gave 956 

2d trial, 100 bu.ear corn ground with cobs gave 555 


Average 
Ist trial, 100 bu. shelled corn ground to meal 


PWD c ak Ans hei os cca sancnn shh ceancabe, ecseety 


In studying the above figures we note that 
in the first place there is a great difference 
in the gain of the steers in the different 
winters. The first year of the trial the 
gain was unusually large for the feed con- 
sumed. During the second year the amount 
of grain consumed for the amount of gain 
was about whatis usually founi by feed- 
ers. By averaging the results for two 
years we tend to eliminate errors. 
Studying these trials we note that the 
averages show that 100 bushels of ear corn 
(of seventy pounds each) reduced to corn- 
and-cob meal gave 755 los. of gain with the 
steers, while 100 bushels of shelled corn (of 
fifty-six pounds each) reduced to meal gave 
566 Ibs. of gain live weight, or almost 200 
Ibs. more gain from feeding the corn-and- 
cob meal than from feeding the same num- 
ber of bushels of shelled corn reduced to 
meal. Why there should be so much dif- 
ference in favor of corn and cob meal over 
— corn meal is something I cannot un- 

erstand, butin trials where corn meal and 
cob meal have been fed in opposition there 
has always been a favorable showing for 
the cob meal and such results are too con- 
cordant to allow the belief that in the case 
above cited the figures given are mere acci- 
dents. 
In the plan proposed by our correspond- 
ent, where the ears are crushed, probably 
much of the shelled corn will hardly have 
the grain broken, so that his case is not en- 
tirely comparable with the experiments of 
Shelton, yet the Shelton experiments come 
the nearest of any I can find. I heartil 
approve of the plan of crushing proposed, 
believing that pigs following the steers will 
get so much more out of the droppings than 
if the corn was reduced to meal that there 
is no question about the wisdom of the 
practice proposed. It is true that steers 
generally .make some more gain, but nota 
great deal, when fed corn meal in opposi- 
tion to whole corn. On the other hand it is 
true that hogs spe | steers getting 
corn meal are able to get little or no nutri- 
ment from the droppings, though there cer- 
tainly must be a great deal there. When 
the corn is fed whole or but barely crushed 
the wasted pieces of grains are still in such 
torm in the droppings as to be easily found 
by the hogs and utilized. 

Using the Shelton experiments as a guide 

I believe our correspondent will put more 
pounds of gain on his steers by feeding 
crushed ear corn than he will by feeding 
the same amount of oo in the shape of 
corn meal; further, I believe that the very 
considerable gain in weight which the hogs 
following the steers getting crushed ear 
corn will show, is just so much more in 
favor of the proposed system of preparing 
the corn. 

Wisconsin Experiment Station. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
A DISGUSTED FARMER. 


A year or more ago I wrote a long article 
to your paper in reply to a certain man 
who was off his base as to the drain law. 
The article, while it would have put the 
man right on the duties of drain com- 
missioners and the rights of beneficiaries 
under that law, was never published in 
the MICHIGAN FARMER, nor anywhere 
else, so far as I know. 

Iam quite a student of the MicHIGAN 
FARMER, having been a subscriber for a 
few years past, and I must confess that the 
more I read it the more disgusted I be- 
come with the ideas of some that I sup- 








posed to be practical farmers. 
For instance, in the issue of April 17, 


under the head of “A home made tele- 
phone,” think of a farmer that is supposed 
to have everything around his farm in 
apple-pie order, putes up an acoustic 
telephone along the front of his farm, tied 
up with “stout tarred twine loops to hold 
the wire in place!” 

And then again, think of a farmer 
placing in his home, to be used as a trans- 
mitter and a receiver for his telephone, 
the vile-smelling cigar box. Why, the in- 
structions given in the article referred to 
would not be received by our present pupils 
in a back woods district school as worthy 
of a moment’s consideration. But it only 
costs fifty cents, which the writer seems to 
think is enough to recommend it to the 
consideration of farmers. Yet he does ad- 
mit that electric telephones are better. 
Why not recommend the best you know of 
for the use of our brother farmers. ‘The 
best issnone too good for them, and is al- 
ways the cheapest in the end. 

SHIAWASSEE Co., Mich. JOHN NORTHWOOD. 

[Your long article to the man who “was 
off his base,’ went into the hands of the 
editor of the legal department, who is 
legally qualified to boil down “long” 
matter. Your long article may have been 
“boiled down’ a little longer than usual, 
which may account for its non-appearance. 

Really we are sorry the home made tele- 
phone displeases you. Prominent ministers 
of the gospel, leading W.C. T. U. women 
and well-known missionary workers bave 
not only seen, but used the cigar-box tele- 
phone in our house. Many have examined 
it and made telephones of their own, and 
all commended its simplicity and effective 
working. 

As the editor never had a lighted cigar in 
his mouth, hates tobacco, disinfected the 
boxes and aired them for months before 
using, he does not feel that there is any- 
thing vile about them in the use to which 
they were put. Nothing better could be 
found for the purpose required, in securing 
the very best acoustic properties. 

We recommend the use of tarred twine 
as being durable, preventing any singing of 
the double wire, and allowing free vibra- 
tion. Our telephone line presents as fine 
an Jes as the most fastidious could 
wish. 

We are neither keeping up nor running an 
‘‘apple-pie order’ farm; in fact, make no 
specialty whatever of fruit. Rather, we 
manipulate things here for our ‘‘bread and 
milk.” Dairying is our specialty, and we 
have little time to keep everything ‘“‘slick,”’ 
as some express it. Our farm is no better 
than our neighbors’ and not so good as 
some. Our surroundings are the best we 
can make them, for the present, and our 
telephone line is very satisfactory. 

ages yoors electric telephone would be 
better of course, but an outfit complete 


wou cost from ten to thirty dollars.— 
D. 
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WIDE TIRES. 
We see much talk of good roads now, but they 
will never be made permanent until wide tires are 
used. It is not, however, on the public highway 


that wide tires are most advantageous. It is on the 
fields, through the lanes, and about the barnyard 
where they prove of the greatest value. The State 
Agricultural College of Missouri found that on 
blue-grass sward 3,284 pounds pulled as easily on 
three-inch tires as 2,000 pounds on 1% inch tires. 
In a part of New York State wide tires reduced the 
cost of hauling 20 per cent, but the saving of draft 
is not the only advantage of wide tires, for narrow 
tires cut ruts that can be seenacross the fields fora 
whole season, and each one of these ruts serves as 
a ditch, which, after each rain, carries off the 
soluble part of all manure and other fertilizers. 
The Farmer’s Handy Wagon is made at Saginaw, 
Michigan, and has won for itself a permanent place 
among America’s great labor-saving implements. 
Itisin use on every continent on the globe, has 
been purchased and strongly recommended by all 
the prominent State Agricultural Colleges and 
experimental] stations, and during the past year it 
has been adopted by the United States Government 
for hauling life-saving boats over the sandy 
beaches. 

A subscriber has had one of these wagons in use 
on his farm for some time and writes as follows: 
‘Truly it is a ‘Farmer’s Handy Wagon.’ Somehow 
it is in use more than any other wagon on the farm. 
It works in so many different ways It is always 
handy to hook to for big and little jobs. It sets so 
low to the ground that it saves lots of heavy lifting 
in carting fertilizers, manure, etc. With its wide 
tires we can go anywhere on our plowed ground 
with it, and this spring we have carted many loads 
right over our lawn with it. Its wheels really act 
as aroller and do good instead of harm. It just 
fits our orchard work. It was always unhandy 
getting around among the trees with an ordinary 
farm wagon, on account of turning; with this we 
can turn anywhere. Another good point: its low 

Tice makes it come in very ‘handy’ with low-priced 

orses and crops.”” These wagons are patented 
and made by the Farmer's Handy Wagon Company. 
of Saginaw, Michigan. The company will gladly 
send you free a catalog, containing thirty photo- 
ropsic views of the wagon in use ig goon 

arms throughout the United States. We present 
herewith a cut of the wagon showing platform. 
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Hive Stock. 


POLLED CATTLE AND. SHEEP. 








To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Your articles on Polled cattle were in- 
structive and interesting. But why did 
you omit the one American breed of cattle, 
the Polled Durhams? It is of recent origin 
but seems to be a distinct breed in all the 
essentials of fixity of type and power to 
transmit the same. I have seen specimens 
at fairs that would be a credit to any 
company of high-class cattle. 

Your current articles on the breeds of 
sheep give promise of being as interesting 
as those on cattle, and I shall eagerly look 
for the continuation of the series. Person- 
ally I prefer the mutton breeds of sheep, 
but for the majority of Michigan farmers 
perhaps the Merino will give largest re- 
turns for the care bestowed. It would be 
folly to get a flock of mutton sheep and 
turn them into the wood lot and then on 
the summer fallow. This was the practice 
of quite a few farmers I knew some eight 
or nine years ago. But in those days wool 
was worth over 20 cents per pound, and 
was the one thing thought of when sheep 
were mentioned. But I would not like to 
see sheep like those pictured in the Farm- 
ER of April 3d and 10th in the hands of our 
farmers. Nodoubt they are valuable for 
South Africa, Australia and some portions 
of our own western ranges, and the breed- 
ing of such sheep for stock purposes is 

robably a wise and profitable business. 
But, Mr. Editor, is it not a fact that sheep 
can be found that will yield a heavy 
fleece of fine wool, essentially the same 
as the wool from such sheep as ‘‘Per- 
fection’ and ‘“‘Big Man,’ and yet have a 
large frame of the mutton type? We have 
Shorthorn cattle that are good milkers 
and yet have the beef form. Merino men 
have not made the advance they might, 
but still they have in many flocks trans- 
formed a small, wrinkled, almost useless 
—from a mutton view—sheep into a large, 
smooth-framed one, and still retained the 
quality and weight of fleece. Such sheep 
would be profitable under present condi- 
tions in the hands of careful men. 

SaniLao Co., Mich. ; 

The Polled Shorthorn is of so recent 
formation that we would not undertake to 
say much about them. We have seen a 
few head, and the quality was somewhat 
irregular. Thisis nearly always the re- 
sult of breeding for a single point, such as 
a hornless animal from a horned breed. 
The hornless animal is kept because he has 
that characteristic, and a great rectifier of 
mistakes in breeding—selection—cannot 
be fully exercised under such circumstanc- 
es. As the special point becomes estab- 
lished, and judicious selection can be made 
a feature of the breeding system, then 
other points can be strengthened, and the 
breed becomes more valuable. It is not 
the work of a few years toestablish a new 
breed, but must be followed for generations 
before it becomes really “thoroughbred.” 

Among those who have been testing the 
Polled Shorthorn in this State is A. D. De 


Garmo, of Oakland county. He had a 
breeding herd of grand old-fashioned 
Shorthorn cows, of great substance, and 
yet with excellent dairy characteristics. 
On these cows Polled Durham bulls have 
been bred, and he expresses himself well 
pleased with the result. The progeny are 
horniess, and this is a decided advantage 
in many ways, but we can’t see that the 
oy of the herd has been improved. But 
if it is maintained at the old standard, cer- 
tainly he has made a gain which those who 
have the care of bulls will appreciate. 
How these bulls would have done on the 
ordinary scrub cow, as compared with the 
Shorthorn, we cannot say, and it is that 
very point which has the most interest for 
the general farmer. 

As to the origin of the Polled Durham or 
Shorthorn, the starting point is what 
woald be called a “sport,” or ‘‘freak,’”’—a 
muley animal from horned ancestors of un- 
doubted purity of blood. A number of 
these Polled animals are recorded in the 
American Shorthorn Herd-Book. It is 
said, however, that associated and bred 
with them were others whose origin, or 
breeding, beyond the first generation, was 
unknown, but were polled, or hornless. 
This is about all we can say of the breed, 
and if there are any misstatements of facts 
we shall have to rely upon Mr. De Garmo, 
as the best informed man in the State on 
this breed, to correct them. 

As to the different families of sheep we 
feel thankful that the number of improved 
breeds is so large and varied that any man 
can find one to suit his fancy. We don’t 
believe the Merino is only fit for Australia 
or South Africa. The ones we illustrated 
have large carcasses, and only differ from 
the delaine type in carrying more folds and 
wrinkles. Itis the value of such sheep to 
cross upon ordinary grade flocks, whether 
in Michigan, Texas, or South Africa, which 
makes them sought after. They are nei- 
ther small nor short stapled in fleece, and 
there is no sheep in the world which can 
grow an equal amount of scoured fleece on 
the same weight of carcass as the American 
Merino. But the American Merino will not 
suit all people or all conditions. It will not 
produce as growthy lambs for the market, 
or as large a carcass of mutton at the same 
age as the mutton breeds. Therefore, in 
Selecting a breed it is necessary to keep in 
mind what you want them for. They are 
all valuable just in proportion to their sur- 
roundings and opportunities. 


THE OXFORD DOWN. 





This week we present our readers with 
an illustration of a first-class ram of the 
Oxford Down breed. It was some years 
ago a winner in the English show rings, 
and its stock brought very high prices at 
public sales and ram lettings. This breed 
has now secured a permanent hold in our 
State, and last winter its breeders organ- 
ized a State Association, which will no 
doubt exert a strong influence in advanc- 
ing the interests of this breed in Michigan. 
As interesting to those who pay some at- 
tention to the improved breeds of live 
stock, we give a short history of the origin 
of the breed, and the characteristics which 


have brought it into favor. 

_ About fifty years ago a number of Eng- 
lish farmers were trying to secure lambs 
for market which would not only grow 
quickly and attain as heavy weights at an 
early age as the long wools, but also have 
the black face and legs which have always 
been regarded as an indication of quality in 
the English markets. For this purpose 
they secured Hampshire Down ewes, upon 
which they crossed Cotswold rams. Phe 
product of this cross was found to answer 
admirably the points desired, and these 








what was once regarded as a weak point 
in the breed will now average well with 
any of the mutton breeds. The Oxford 
crosses well with the Merino, and on the 
continent of Europe, especially in Ger- 
many, is preferred for that purpose to any 
other, even the Shropshire, which is so 
highly regarded by our American mutton 
growers. There are now, we believe, some 
15 or 18 flocks of thoroughbred Oxfords in 
this State. 


CROSS-BRED SHEEP. 





From our Special English Correspondent. 
Perhaps no question in the sheep world 
has engaged so keenly the attention of both 
home and colonial farmers as the one 
that heads this paper. Sheepmen have 
sensibly. asked the guestion, ‘‘Should we 
cross the different breeds or keep them 
separate and distinct?” If that question is 
still put, why should sheep be crossed at 
all, if each district or country has pro- 
duced and acclimated the breeds best 


adapted to it? I would answer thus: Be- 
cause the rapidly changing conditions of 
agriculture will not allow farmers to go on 
in the old grooves, and that they are bound 
to take advantage of every opportunity to 




















OXFORD DOWN 


cross-bred lambs soon became favorites in 
the London market. The result of this 
cross proved so satisfactory, that soon the 
question of the perpetuation of the type re- 
ceived consideration, and a number of 
farmers began a course of inter-breeding 
and selection which finally established the 
breed as a distinct and recognized type. 
The name Oxford Down was given the new 
breed, and under that name they were 
finally given a class in the English shows. 
Combining, as the new breed did, a large 
and heavy carcass of mutton, with the 
popular black faces and legs, and a fleece 
of combing wool longer than the other 
Down breeds, the Oxfords grew rapidly in 
ew. 

t the annual sheep sales held in Eng- 
Jand, Oxford Down rams soon came to be in 
great request from farmers who were en- 
gaged in raising lambs for the London 
market. Their large carcasses and quick 
growth, together with the fact that their 
progeny always had black faces when bred 
to ewes of other breeds, made them very 
desirable, and prices for single rams soon 
reached high figures. We remember sales 
reported in the Mark Lane Express over 25 
years ago, in which breeders realized from 
$50 to $175 per head for large numbers. Of 
course in late years these figures have been 
greatly increased, and we only quote them 
to show how quickly the breed had grown 
in popularity, once it was established. 
Their popularity in Engiand soon led to 
their exportation to other lands, and quite 
a number of choice flocks are now owned 
in the United States, and are proving very 
satisfactory to those who have given them 
proper care. - 

It must be remembered in considering the 
history of this breed that it did not owe its 
origin to the work of some enthusiast who 
aimed at the development of a new breed, 
butto the work of a number of farmers 
who cared little or nothing. for fanc 
points, but were looking for those whic 
would return a sure profit to the feeder. 
The breed came, therefore, to fill a require- 
ment of —— men, andis eminently a 
practical sheep for the farmer who makes 
a business of raising Iambs and sheep for 
the market. Among those who first took 
up the work of developing this breed may 
be mentioned Messrs. Twynam, Treadwell, 
Gillett, Druce, Howard and Street, as the 
most prominent, and Mr. Twynam is said 
to have been the first to propose the idea 
that the type should be made a permanent 
one. 

in make-up the Oxford Down is the 
largest of the Down breeds, with a longer 
staple of wool than any of the others, the 
fleece more open, and resembling the long 
wools more than the Downs. Itis a larger 
boned sheep than the Shropshire, with a 
more rugged look, and not so. closely 
wooled. Thereis no doubt but that the 
fleece of the Oxford has been greatly im- 
proved in density, weight and quality 





within the past ten or twelve years, and 


‘has in view. 
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though they want better keep and more ofit. 
Ewes treated in this way usually bring a 
larger number of lambs than those which 
are close folded on roots, and in districts 
where, from the nature of the soil or other 
causes, a breeding flock is not profitable, 
are often a considerable source of gain. 

But experience is necessary in selecting 
and buying such ewes, and in selecting the 
best sort of ram to put to them; and if the 
purchaser has not got the judgment neces- 
sary to select them himself on the breeder’s 
farm—which he should always doif possible 
—itis better to get a trustworthy person 
to act forhim. In the north of England 
and in Scotland a very large number of best 
quality of cross-bred sheep are produced by 
crossing Cheviot and Blackfaced ewes with 
Leicester, Wensleydale, Cotswold and 
Down rams, though the first two are the 
most popular. AGRICOLA. 
YORKSHIRE, Eng. 


REMEDY FOR HOG CHOLERA. 


To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer, 

I saw the request of P. Wilbur, of 
Lenawee County, for a republication of the- 
receipt referred to by me in your issue of 
April 17, and the answer thereto. The 
receipt you gave was not the oneI referred 
to, which will be found in issue of Nov. 
14th., 1896, which reads as follows: Salt- 
peter, black antimony and sulphur, one- 
half pound each. Pulverize and mix well. 
I added to the above one-half pound 
ginger. There are fifty doses in this 
amount. Ialso kept my feeding grounds 
well covered with charcoal and ashes, (I 
never feed in a tight pen). When I got the 
receipt I had two other kinds of cholera 
medicine in the house and three hogs lying 
kicking. I made adrench and put it down 
them, and saved two out of the three. 
One, a fine brood sow, was too far gene. 
I had eight or ten more that were more or 
less affected, and the one above mentioned 
was all lL lost after using the medicine. I 
lost ten in all. 

CLARE Co, Mich. 





S. H. GRAHAM. 





A CORRESPONDENT asks if it is natural 
for young pigs to have black teeth. A great 
many have them, and breeders are not 
agreed as to whether they are injurious or 
not. Some pull them out, others break 
them off with nippers, while others pay no 
attention to them. We would like to have 
some of our breeders or feeders discuss this 
subject, and give their opinions as to 
whether these black teeth should be re- 
moved or not. 


Hip Disease 


Was My Little Girl’s Trouble—Ab- 














meet the changed tastes of consumers, and 
the terrible competition which is pressing 
upon all so heavily. It is still true that 
soils, seasons and management—especially 
management—have more to do with the 
profit or loss of breeding and feeding sheep 
than thespecific character of the breeds, 
but for all that the most successful farmers 
among the rank and file of those farming 
sheep in this country are to be found among 
those who are carrying and breeding judi- 
ciously cross-bred sheep. Alli the principal 
breeds are good,in their own districts, some 
for one purpose and some for another. But 
the success which may be obtained by any 
particular cross which may be adopted 
will be in proportion tothe knowledge and 

judgment shown by the breeder in taking 
advantage of the special qualities in one or 
another breed of sheep which may fit them 

for the special soil and climate of his dis- 

trict, whether in England or abroad, and 
for the special purpose which the farmer 
A knowledge of these quali- 

ties cannot be obtained by looking at the 
sheep at shows or by reading about them. 

Every cultivator of a pure breed has a 
natural preference and partiality for the 
breed he knows best. and in his own dis- 

trict that preference is usually justified; 

but his ignoranee of the comparative 

merits of other breeds which he has not 

tried does not make him a fair judge. 

In dealing with this question froma prac- 
tical oo one of our best English 
farmers who has spent a lifetime in cross- 
breeding tells me that as in every dis- 
trict the sheep of the country have become 
adapted to its soil, climate and system of 
agriculture, on crossing sheep it is usually 
best to begin with the ewes of that breed, 
but that if the object of the crossing is to 
get a more bardy sheep, which can be 
wintered at less expense, it is always best 
to try ewes of some breed from a worse soil 
and climate, and to cross them with a ram 
of a breed which will give the progeny the 
qualities desired. ; 

1t has been found by experience that the 
first cross from ewes of a slow-maturing, 
hardy, or small breed of sheep, such as the 
Cheviot, Blackfaced, Scotch, Welsh, Ex- 
more, Herdwick or Lonk, with a large early- 
maturing, long-wool ram,is the most profit- 
able for producing early lambs on grass 
lands, because ewes of such breeds which 
have bred two, three, or more Jambs on 
their native hills, can usually be bought in 
autumn at about the same price as their 
lambs will produce when fat, and if thinly 
stocked on fair grass land will require little 
more.food during winter than the grass is 
able to afford them. It is the practice of 
most of the north of England farmers, and 
of many others who have dairy farms or 
feeding pastures, to buy such ewes annual- 
ly and fatten them off with their lambs in 
the following spring or summer. In the 
south and east of England, Down ewes of 
various breeds are bought for the same 
purpose and treated in the same way, 


scess on One of Her Limbs— 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla Healed the 

Wound and Built Up Her System 

“Years ago my little girl fell and dis- 
located her hip. Doctors set the bone, but 
it worked out again and an abscess came on 
one of herlimbs. The doctor said it was 
caused by dead bone, and he took out four 
inches of bone. He came to see her every 
day and washed the wound but it would 
not heal. Finally the doctor gave up 
coming. Then I gave her Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla and it proved to be worth its weight 
in gold. It built up her system, healed the 
wound and she is now able to walk. She 
has gained 15 pounds in weight since tak- 
ing Hood’s ‘Sarsaparilla.”” Mrs. Synvta 
RicuArps, Rogers, Michigan. 


Hood’s Sarsa- 


parilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Sold by all druggists. Be sure to get Hood’s. 





5 - cure Liver ills; easy to take, 
Hood S Pills easy to operate. 25c. i 
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The Horse. 


THE DRAFT HORSE. 








Within the next three or four years it is 

robable that two-thirds of all the draft 
oes now doing the work of the country 
will be “expended in the service,’ and will 
have to be replaced. There is a great deal 
of talk about the progress of invention dis- 

lacing the horse, but no bicycle or trolley 

as yet been found to displace the draft 
horse. Notbing of a practical character 
has yet been discovered that will do the 
work the draft horse does. Itisa class of 
horses, too, that has become notably scarce 
in the country. There are very few of 
them coming on. With a revival of busi- 
ness, which is certain to come eventually, 
those city firms which take pride in having 
their vans, drays and other heavy vehicles 
drawn by fine, heavy, showy draft horses 
will be in the market for supplies. They 
find that horses of this class not only do the 
work well, but are a handsome advertize- 
ment of their business. Nor is there much 
promise that they will be found in the near 
future in the existing supply of colts. 
Farmers and live-stock growers are looking 
about to find some line of work that is not 
overdone. No one conversant with the 
situation has any apprehension about the 
draft horse business being over-done now. 
The only thing that at present prevents a 
genuine draft-horse famine is the general 
business depression that exists throughout 
the country which limits the demand. If 
the demand were normal, the supply would 
be wholly inadequate to it. The breeding 
of good draft horses, wherever one has 
mares suitable for the work is, therefore, so 
far as itis possible for anyone to peer into 
the future, as good an opening as the live- 
stock grower can find. 

The above extract 
Western Farm Journal. With its main 
contentions we agree, but for a _ large 
number of farmers to engage in the busi- 
ness of raising draft horses we do not 
believe would prove a profitable move 
for them. There is no class of horses,except 
the veriest scrub, for which the market is 
so limited as the draft horse. The :nore 
closely he approaches the draft type in 
weight and make up, the more circum- 
scribed is the market. This can be seen by 
watching the record of sales at such dis- 
tributing points as Chicago, New York and 
Boston. Anincrease of a few dozen head 
in the receipts is the signal for lower prices. 
As the Journal truly says, for the work of 
the draft horse nothing has yet been dis- 
covered that will replace it with advan- 
tage. 

It is also easier to raise and train a draft 
horse than any other classof horses, except 
it be the Shetland pony. But an extre 
team of such horses on the farm soon eat 
their heads off, and itis not always that a 
purchaser can be secured. For lighter 
horses there is a larger market, because 
they can be used for such a variety of pur- 
poses. When a purchaser wants a team of 
drafts, however, he wants nothing else. He 
must have them. But when the demand is 
once met the surplus is nearly unsalable,the 
lines of usefulness for such horses being 
quite limited. No one should gointo the 
business without fully considering and un- 
derstanding its limitations as well as pos- 
sibilities. 


is taken from the 
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THE ROYAL GEORGES, 





Can you give through the FARMER a 
short history of the breed of borses known 
as the Royal George, and oblige 
. Rockrorp, Mich. SUBSCRIBER. 

The Royal George family of horses was 
first heard of in Canada. The original 
horse of the name was Royal George, some- 
times called Warrior, got by Black War- 
rior, son of Tippo, a horse whose breeding 
has not been clearly traced, but probably 
largely of thoroughbred blood. The dam 
of Royal George, a weil-bred mare belong- 
ing to the 32d regiment, known as Royal 
George’s, then stationed in Canada. In 
Canada, as in Great Britain, the term “well 
bred’”’ is to denote one with a preponder- 
ance of the blood of the English thorough- 
bred. Royal George was foaled some time 
in the early ‘forties,’ and remained in 
Canada till December, 1857, when he was 
ooeerenng by W. H. Ashford and taken to 

-ewiston N. Y.,and remained there and in 
Baffalo till a short time before his death, 
when he was taken back to St. Catharines, 
Canada, and died there in 1861. 

He is best known through his sons 
Toronto Chief, Field's Royal George and 
Hershey’s Royal George. Toronto Chief 
was fualed in 1851,dam_ by Blackwood, son 
of Cwur de Lion; g. dam by Prospect, a 
thoroughbred son of Monmouth Eclipse. 
He was taken to York State and remained 
there till his death. 

Field’s Royal George was also bred in 
Canada, and said to be out of a mare 
tracing to the thoroughbred horse Sir 
Henry, her dam by Grand ‘Bark. He was 

urchased and afterwarcd® owned in 
3uffalo by W. A. Fields. 

Hershey’s Roya) George was foaled in 
1858, and out of a daughter of Flag of 
Truce, thoroughbred. ‘This Royal George 
was also bred in Canada, but later was 
purchased by B. Hershey, Muscatine, 
Iowa, and taken to that State. A good 
many horses taken to this State by New 
York settlers had more or less. of this 
Royal George blood. Some of his descend- 
ants were also import+d into this State 
from Canada. Ihe family were generally 
good roadsters, showing fine breeding in 


their style and finish, and mares with more 
or less of this strain of blood were found 
to niche well with Hambletonian stallions, 
so the family is best known through its 
brood mares. The original Royal George 
was a bay horse standing 16 hands, good 
style and with a fine natural trotting gait. 
He was never trained, but had a reported 
record of 2:50 unJer the saddle. 





HORSESHOER’S 
VICE. 


A VETERAN AD- 





I have shod horses for forty years, says 
Wm. Gunter in the Farm Journal, and will 
give my experience concerning the shoeing 
and the care of feet. 

I would first say it is not the best black- 
smith that makes the shoestick the longest 
on the horse. That depends on the quality 
of the nails and the good of the feet. Iam 


not anvways backward in stating that 
there are more horses’ feet injured in shoe- 
ing than any person would think there 
were. 

When the smith goes to shoe a horse he 
should take a good look at the foot and see 
whether the foot is straight or not, and 
then dress and set the shoe so as the foot 
becomes straight. 

First, don’t lower the heel too much; 

don’t cut the frog, only the loose fragments. 
Pare the foot hollow so as the shoe rests on 
the horn of the foot. Cut some of the toe 
off the foot as it grows long. Keep the 
foot as round as possible. 
O Don’t fit the foot to the shoe, but fit the 
shoe to the foot. Here is where the trouble 
is with nine out ef ten smiths—they don’t 
shape the shoe right. You take a colt 
when he is first shod and his foot is round 
and so it ought to be kept, and then there 
would be fewer narrow, contracted horses’ 
feet than there are. 

Take a good look at most of the horses’ 
feet and just see how narrow and pointed 
they are. Not round and broad as nature 
would have them, just because the smith 
shapes the shoe narrow, and puts it on the 
foot and cuts off the sides of the foot, and 
in a short time you will have a narrow 
contracted foot, and every time the horse is 
shod it becomes more so. 

I have many a time, or always do, alter 
the shape of a shoe by rounding it 9n the 
toe. If you have a narrow foot that has 
been spoiled in thus shoeing, you can in a 
short time have it wide and broad by 
— the shoe rounder on the toe, and in 
several shoeings as the foot grows it will 
become wide. ’ 

Another point, set the shoe straight on 
the foot, range it in line with the frog and 
the toe of theshoe. Look at the foot and 
see whether one side has grown out more 
than the other and set the shoe over so as 
the foot becomes straight. 

I will also give you my way of shoeing a 
horse that interferes or cuts his ankles in 
traveling. In dressing the foot, cut down 
the outside of the foot as low as possible; 
leave the inside high. In fitting the shoe 
for summer have a spring heel shoe; have 
the inside of the sho. the highest, and in 
setting the shoe set it in a little of the foot. 
A horse never strikes or cuts himself with 
the heel of the shoe. It is always with the 
side of the foot or the side of the shoe or 
the clinches of the nails. For winter shoe- 
ing raise the inside calk the highest. A 
horse will cut or interfere most when the 
roads are rough or uneven. In thus shoe- 
ing you will observe that when the horse 
sets his foot down on level ground the 
ankle will incline out, and as the other 
foot passes by it will not strike. On rough 
and uneven roads he sometimes sets his foot 
down the lowest on the inside, and thus 
will strike or cut the ankle. 

—_—__—___+eo-——_—- 


HORSE GOSSIP. 





FLINT will have a race meeting July 6 to 
8 inc'usive, just before the opening of the 
Grand Circuit. 


Tur spring meeting of the Kentucky As- 
sociation will not be held, and the entrance 
money in the stake races will be refunded. 


A CHICAGO commission firm recently re- 
ceived an order for a carload of horses that 
would not cost over $10 to $20 per head. It 
is not yet filled. 


Tuk electric railway is estimated to have 
displaced 275,000 horses in the United 
States, and the end is not yet. The street 
car horse will soon be unknown. 


Ir is reported that the Charter Oak $10,- 
000 stakes will be revived by the Hartford 
track association. It was the star event of 
the trotting turf for a number of years. 


Turk Japanese government, it is reported, 
will equip its cavalry with horses from 
Oregon and Washington, in which States a 
fair class of horses can be obtained at very 
low prices. 

Tur Driving Club at Mason, Ingham Co.. 
held its annual mee'iog on April 15th, and 
elected Asa I. Barber, President: L. C. 
Webb, Secretary and H. M. Williams, 
Treasurer. The annual meeting of the 
Association will be heldin September. 


Ir is announced that Alix, Azote, and 
Fantasy will start in a free-for-all trot at 
the Blue Ribbon meeting in this city next 
July. It would be a great event if the 
three named were fit and started, but it is 
doubtful if either one ever starts again. 

Tuk Windsor merry-go-round opened 
last week, and one yonng man is already 
under arrest for stealing to make up his 
losses in playing the horses. The whole 





arrangement is nothing bunt a scheme to 
gamble without interference by the 
authorities, 


IT is reported that the British govern- 


American horses for the artillery and 
cavalry service. The contract is said to be 
with Al. Hiatt, of Hartford City, Ind. The 
class of horses wanted is a high one, and 
they will have to stand a very severe in- 
spection. 

THREE parties claim to own the great 
young borse, Rumart, which captured the 
Burns Aandicap and the Palace Hotel 
stakes at San Francisco, and is said to be 
the best race horse in California. He is 
finely bred and valued at $15,900, which the 
lawyers will probably get before the fight 
in the courts is over. 


BUCKVIDERE, ridden by R. Williams, 
won the Tennessee Derby at post odds of 5 
tol. Typhoon II. was the favorite, but 
the best he could do wasto finish second to 
the winner. Fully 10,000 people witnessed 
the race, which was run at Montgomery 
Park, Memphis, and the betting was the 
liveliest ever seen on that course. 


GOVERNOR STEPHENS, of Missouri, has 
signed the breeders’ racing bill and the 
law goes into effect June 23. It provides 
that race meetings may be licensed for 
ninety days, between April 15 and Novem- 
ber 1. It does away with night racing and 
pool rooms. The punishment for the 
violation of any of the provisions of the 
bill is fixed by a fine of not more than $1,000 
or imprisonment in jail for one year, or 
both. Each bookmaker doing business on 
the tracks licensed to carry on racing will 
be expected to pay $2 a day to the State 
Auditor. 

LAst week the annual meeting of the 
stock holders of the American Trotting Reg- 
ister Association was held at the office of 
the organization in Chicago. A committee 
appointed to select ten directors to take the 
place of retiring members reported the fol- 
lowing names: W.R. Allen, lL. Brodhead, 
A.C Bruce, S. G. Boyle, N. J Coleman, C. 
¥. Emery, E. 4. Harriman, F. D. Stout, E. 
A. Collins, J. H. Steiner. On motion it was 
decided to postpone action on the proposed 
changes in the rules governing the standard 
for one year, and for the same time the pro- 
posed advance in fees for registration. The 
following officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: President, W. R. Allen; Vice- 





President, Samuel Baker; Treasurer, F. S. 
Gorton; Secretary and Registrar, J. H. 
Steiner; Executive Committee, L. Brod- 
head, Samuel Baker, F.S. Gorton, C. F. 
Emery, W. &. Allen, N. J. Coleman, W. P. 
Ijams; Board of Censors, F. 8S. Gorton, S. 
G. Boyle, W. P. Ijams. 


Tue fashion is early and extreme speed 
in the trotter, and those tamilies inheriting 
those qualities are in the most urgent de- 
mand. The expense of raising a horse until 
it is five years old before commencing its 
development has inaugurated the fashion 
of early training. Precocious speed has 
been greatly encouraged among breeders 
by asystem of colt stakes and the largest 
purses now offered at race meetings are for 
2 and 3-year-old contests. Some of these 
events are worth $30,000, and to win first 
money is a fortune to the owner of such a 
high-class youngster. By the force offcon- 
ditions early development and c»lt racing 
is destined to become annually more promi- 
nent as turf attractions and to fix the 
prices of prospective winners. So saysa 
contemporary, and it is probably true so 
far as early speed is concerned. But this 
demand for ear'y speed is each year ruin- 
ing the best horses on the track. and leaves 
only cripples to breed from. What will the 
harvest be? 








No Flies, Ticks, Vermin, or Sores on Covs, 
Mfg. Co., 1005 Fair- 
money if cow is not protected. WER/T brought more 


you FEED ror PROFIT? 
if 1 cent is spent in 

00-FLY 
mount Ave., Phila., 
hs ogg 10 and 30 gallon orders in 1295 than ever 


Ye’ FLIES ®o" MILK sic 
Send 23 cents to 

Pa. They willreturn 1 pint, and guarantee to refund 

before. A bonanza for Agents. 








Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 


Prepared 
exclusive- 







ment Stud 


SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OR FIRING 

Impossible to produce any scar or blemish. The 
Saf st est lister ever used. Takes the place 
of all liniments for mild or severe action. moves 
all Bunches or Bi es from Horses or Cattle. 

As 8 HUMAN_REMEDY for Rheuma 
Sprains, Sore Tiros. Mot it is ano aed 
we GU ARANTEE that one tablespeonful of 

CAUSTIC BALSAM will 
produce more actual results than a whole bottle of 
any liniment or spavin cure mixture ever made. 

Every bottle of Caustic Bal sold is Warran- 
ted to give satisfactions Pris BT 60 por tutale Bold 

or sent by express, c! paid, with 
—, — for descriptive circulars, 


THE LAWRENOE-WILLIAMS O0,, Cleveland, Ohio 
ATES LACE 








, When writing advertisers mention Mich. Farmer 





ment has contracted for 6,000 head of 


WHEn writing to advertisers please mentio 
ou saw their advertisement in the Memmenen 
'ARMER. 








raat direct 
Gt Sune ANo WORK TheHonse 2 matled for 
Bickmore Call Cure OLD TOWN, ME; 








Directory of Live Stock Breeders 
CATTLE. 








J M. CHASE, Muir, Mich., breeder of Red 
¢ Polled Cattle and Poland-China Hogs. 3 
good yearling boars for sale $15 each. 


F. & EB. W. BNGLISH, Clarksville, Mich., preed 
+ ers of registered RED POLLED CATTLE 
Olney and Sultan heads the herd. x 


watt= VALLEY STOCK FARM.— Galloway 
bulls and Shropshire ewes. from prize win- 
ners. CHAPMAN BROS., So. Rockwood, Mich. 


OHN LRESSITER & SUNS, Cole,Oakiand Co..Micn. 
breeders of Scotch bred Shorthorns. #ine young 
bulls and heifers forsale. Also Shropshire sheep 














OW for Aberdeen-Angus Bulls and pros- 
perity. Largest Angus herd in Michigan. 
CLOVER BLOSSOM FARM Port Austin. Mich. 


20 HEAD!Petled, durham cate. 





| A.B. &C.1I. BURLEIGH,Mazon,I1] - 





REGISTERED HOLSTEINS of both sexes 
and all ages for sale from my World’s Fair 
prize-winning herd 60 nead to select from. Prices 
low. Termseasy B. F.THOMPSON, Detroit, Mich. 


CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM. 


Sav¥ CATTLK, bred for intrinsic value, in 
dividual merit and future usefulness. Rich cream 
and butter product, coupled with fine formand good 
constitution first consideration. Stock for sale 
O. J. BLISS & SON. Silver Creek, Allegan Co., Mich 


BEEF IS WANTED, 


AND TH SHORTHORN IS THE ANIMAL 
TO PRODUCE If. 
20 FINE HEIFERS OFFERED 








on very reasonable terms for 30 DAYs. 

THEY WILL NEVER BE CHEAPER. 

A few choice Merinos—Come quick if you want 
them. Come or write 


W. E. BOYDEN, Delhi Mills, Mich. 








SHEEP. 


HAMPSHIRE Sf acto and bata sox rai 
Castle Farm. J. H. TAFT, Mendon, St. Joe Co.,Mich. 


HROPSHIRE HALL STOCK FARM.—A gravd lot 
yearling rams from imported stock, good 
enough to head any flock. Also yearling and two- 
year-old ewes bred to choice rams; ewe and ram 
,tambs; none better. L. S. Dunham, Concord, Mich 














[Eekecs ERSEY SWINE; Barred Plymouth Rock 
fowls; Pekin Ducks; Jerusalem Artichokes. 
J. H. BANGHART, Lansing, Mich. 


OLAND CHINAS.—A few fall boars for sale 
at farmers’ prices. Sows bred all sold. 
. M. PIGGOTT, Fowler, Clinton Co., Mich. 











R M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
eSwine. Stuck forsale. Breeding stock all record- 
ed. Reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited. 


ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES and SHROP- 
SHIRES. Sheep highly bred. Call or address 
MEKCHANT KELLEY, Wooastock, Mich. 


Registered Victoria Swine. 3°53." 


R. W. A. GIBSON, Jackson, Mich. 
GREAT BARGAINS in 
POLAND-CHINAS. young boars and sows of 
high quality and best breedi g. 
L. W. BARNES, Byron, Shiawassee Co., Mich. 














Large English Berkshire Swine, 2'8%.0%,,3c% 


for sale cheap. Also sows bred for March and April 
farrow. PAILTHORP & HACKNEY, Mt. Morris, Mich 


THE PLUM HILL HERD gi, Berkshire. o's: 
Rock and S. P. Hamburg fowls. Stock and eggs 
for sale. Cc. M. BRAY, St. Johns, Mich. 


N. A. CLAPP, “X#icm”’ 
Wilts fovprioes.-Large English Berkshire Swine. 


INE BLOODED Cattle, Sheep,Hogs, 
Poultry, Sporting Dogs. Send 
stamps for catalogs. 150 engravings. 
N. P. BOYER & CO., Coatesville, Pa. 


READY for BUSINESS 
P. C. BOARS Cieap. Write for prices. 
Gold Mine Seed Corn $1 per bushel. 
A. H. FO3TER, Allegan, Mich. 


Ws: can give you BARGAINS in POLAND- 
CHINA —_ and B. P. K., two grand yards. 
Eggs 15 for 81. rite 

- s WILLARD PERRY or i Hastings 
M H. BURTON, Mich 


SOLD CORWIN KING for $200 at 7 years. He 
now heads the oldest herd in Iowa. Ifyou want 


TOP POLAND-CHINAS 


write WM. H. COOK, Waterford, Mich. 























10%v=" AWAY. Same 
thing, when you can 
buy a pair of show pigs for 
rice other breeders charge 
or one. Wm. W. h 
breeder of Improved Ches- 
ter Whites, Deford, Mich. 











O WILSON, Oxsemos, Mich., proprietor of 
e the Michigan Central herd of IMPROVED 
CHESTER WHITES. I have a few head of 
96 stock (both sexes) at 
reduced prices to make 
room for new comers. 


CHOICE LIGHT BRAHMAS. 
Eggs, amy for 13; 26 
or 
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The Poultry Dard. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 


POULTRY AND HOGS COMPARED. 


I see in the issue of April 17th., page 299, 
an article from L. H. Graham, in which he 
says: “I think if there was more written 
on the hog and less on the hen it would be 
more beneficial to the general farmer, as 
he cannot afford to spend his time with 


hens in the hurrying season.” He also 
says: ‘“‘Hens are a good thing to pick up 
waste stuff, and for the wife and daughter 
to fuss with.” And further: ‘Imagine a 
farmer stopping his machine to look after a 
setting hen. What would such a farmer 
amount to?’ He also says he has seen a 
farmer who lost his farm because he look- 
ed after the setting hens, and had he spent 
half the time looking after a brood sow 
the results would have been dollars where 
the hens were ceats. Now, Mr. Editor, I 
would like to have our friend show the 
readers of this paper just how much money 
there was paid for hogs in the year of 1895, 
and the cost of raising and feeding the 
same, and | will show him that the hen 
has outdone his hogs every time when the 
cost is counted. Just take the one year 
1895, and in that year the farmers’ wives 
and daughters raised and sold $560,000,000 
worth of poultry and eggs in the United 
States. Now what pould our friend have 
done to make up is vast amount of 
money if ube hen was to go, or to the 
farmer who lost his farm looking after 
hens? Would he not have done the same if 
he had had hogs?- 

I raise hogs and hens and it costs me four 
times as much to raise a ten-dollar hog as 
it does to get ten dollars outof hens. But 
Ilike both,soI keep them. But you may 
say I keep fancy poultry. Yes, 1do, and all 
farmers can do the same thing. One of my 
neighbors last year raised some early chicks, 
and in June sold them for twenty-five 
cents each, and was pleased with the 
result. But how is it this year? They say 
that itis too much trouble to raise early 
chicks. And just this thought of troubie is 
what disheartens most farmers in trying t 
raise poultry. There is more to be made 
out of early poultry than in any other way, 
and if our friend Graham would try and 
raise some early chicks, and, when they 
were three months old, sell them, he would 
get rid of them before the harvest comes 
on. 

He asks if there are not too many hens. 
What can he mean by this? He cannot 
mean that he does not wish his wife and 
daughter to raise as many as they are able 
to do with what time they can spare from 
the kitehen, where they have to work all 
the long day, and part of the night, to get 
the meals ready for the farm hands, who 
have not even time to split, let along bring 
in, the wood to cook with. 

Now, my friend, let us write about hens 
as much as we have time to, and if the hog 
men will write more they will comply with 
the wish of our editor, who says ‘“‘Let the 
hog men and the poultry women and men 
keep up their writing,’ and I think the 
experience of the different breeders will do 
more to keep up the interest and encourage 
farmers to raise all kinds of live stock that 
can be raised on the farm, no matter 
whether it be hogs, hens or cattle. And do 
not let us discourage anyone from enjoving 
either of the several occupations which 
they may wish to take upon themselves. 

I think it best to continue this writing as 
long as it helps the people, and I[ know it 
does, as I have had some ex perience: within 
the last month from an article which ap- 
peared in these coluinns, and lam glad to 
know that our farm paper is doing the good 
it is. Friend Graham Says one copy was 
worth fifty dollars to him. Others like it, 
but for different reasons; but all are in- 
terested in the live stock department, and 
it should be kept up to the highest stand- 

ard, and should be based on experience. 
not hearsay. Cc. L. HOGUE. 











For the Michigan Farmer. 


FIFTEEN MINUTES A DAY. 


After I have worked all day, or at least 
10 hours of daylight, and got my meals be- 
sides, and spent an hour or two in the even- 
ing applying insect powder and setting 
hens, I take the first agricultural paper 
that is handy and read until I am rested 
enough to go to sleep, and about the first 
article my eye lights on wiil be to the effect 
that somebody has netted $1.50 per hen per 
anoum and spent only 15 minutes per dty in 
taking care of them. I wish to rise at 
this point and say it can’t be done, by any 
one person,if they have more than a trio to 
eare for. With50 hens and an unlimited 
range, and convenient houses, I find it 
necessary at times to put in at least 12 
hours per day of good honest backaching 
work—cleaning, spading yards, anc fixing 
nests, fumigating, applying kerosene oil to 
roosts and walls, putting sweet cream on 
the chicks’ heads, hoeing out the old litter 
and putting in new. Now I have seen 
chickens raised on the fifteen-minutes-a- 
day plan. and have seen the advocates 
thereof looking for easy vlaces to dig graves 
when cholera paid them a call. Then 
they will say what an awful lot of bad luck 
they have had. There is no luck about it. 
A problem in algebra has no element of 
luck in its demonstration. It requires an 
adherence to fixed rules that will bring cer- 
tain results. So itis with poultry. There 
is no bread earned in the poultry business 
save by the aid of honest toil. The same 
rule applies to the fancy — trade as 
well. A chance caller, who sells eggs at 





seven cents per dozen now-a-days, asked 
the price of a sitting from my best Rocks, 
and seemed to look upon meas a bloated 
monopolist when I said $1 per 15. Then 
I thought of the letters I sit up nights to 
write, the advertising bill, the baskets to 
be ordered and got from the express office, 
the packing of the carefully gathered egys 
and the race to catch the express at train 
time, to say nothingof high. priced cockerels 
and pullets from many a distant yard, and 
I only wished that all who think such 
work a soft job would try it and see. You 
would have more sympathy for the poultry 
keeper who tries to dig an honest living 
out of his business. and sometimes fails. 
HILLSDALE Co., Mich. PRISCILLA PLUM. 


THE POULTRY INDUSTRY OF 
ENGLAND. 


From our Special English Correspondent. 

The trade and navigation returns for 
1896 again show an increase in the imports 
of eggs from abroad, and we are now with- 
in sight of reaching five million pounds 
sterling paid out of the country for poultry 
produce alone. The comparative figures 
are as tollows: 








1894. 1895. 1896, 
Ly Beans £3,786,329 £4,008,446 £4,184,567 
Toultry and game 480,884 605, 160 605,458 





£4,267,213 £4,608,606 £4,790,025 
an increase in 1896 over 1895 and 1894 of 
£181,419 and £522,812 respectively, an ad- 
vance of £863,365 as compared with the 
year 1890. 

Taking eggs first, it is interesting to note 
the relative proportions of the total in 
values sent to Great Britain by various 
countries: 





BUUABI Rica ccsssicccees sees 15. percent. 
DS Aa ros 12% = 
GEPMANY. ....ccicccsectece IV = 
MN iiss be eeee eaves 16% = 
ae ese 3014 si 
CHO Socicswinccesecduae 4% by 
Other countries......... 3% 2 
100 per cent. 


But, as we shall presently see, the quan- 
tities would somewhat alter the above. 
And a further alteration should be made by 
reason of the way in which these returns 
are given, namely, that the last couctry 
through which the imports pass receives 
credit for the same, regardless of the place 
of origin—a system only to be named in 
order to be condemned. 

In spite of the increase in imports there 
is practically no reduction in the value of 
eggs, for the average rates for the last three 
years have been: 

1894, 1895. 1896, 
6s. 444d. 6s. 344d. 6s. 334d. per great hundred. 

There is, however, a very marked differ- 
ence in the value of eggs received from 
various countries, as might be expected. 
The respective averages are: 


ME edadiacsstseee 5s. 24d. per great hundred. 
Denmark ....... scccse 6. 8d. do do 
Germany .......serece 5s. 4d. do do 
PEE cic cicccuic.ceies 6s. 244d. do do 
PURGES. cccccccccccce TH T598 do do 
CRMROM on c.nosa sess 5s. 134d. do do 
Other countries..... 6s. 434d. do do 


This is explainable by quality and stage 
of freshness. Canadian eggs, which are 
the lowest in price, have to travel at least 
4,000 miles, and Russian, coming next, are 
brought from the Volga district, which is 
1,000 miles from the Baltic seabourd. The 
only further point to be here mentioned is 
that French eggs are recovering gradually 
their old position, though our imports are 
sti!l less by over £250,000 than was the case 
a few years ago. 

Turning to poultry and game, the chief 
feature is the enormous growth of the 
Russian trade. In 1894 the value was 
£43,289, in 1895 £85,697, and in 1896 £143,584. 
There has, also, been an increase in sup- 
plies from Belgium and other countries, 
buta fallin French, this latter to the ex- 
tent of £59,000 as against 1895, and £20,000 
as against 1894. By the courtesy of the 
London and South-Western and London, 
Brighton and South Coast Railway Com- 
panies, I am enabled to give the quantities 
janded at Newhaven and Southampton for 
the Christmas markets from Normandy 
and Britanny, namely:— 

I isd oc nw « bac iee se anal abemeewecdes 2,458 tons 
Southampton ......+. iru someon naien 238 tons 


2,696 tons 
probably representing nearly 600,0vu virus. 
‘Tne above figures forcibly bring forth 
the question: What are the farmers of the 
United States doing to be forced to the 
wallin supplying our markets with eggs 
and poultry? It is now too late in the day 
to aflirm there is no money in poultry 
farming, and yet with plenty of land before 
them ata reasonable price—if not to say 
cheap when compared to what we are pay- 
ing—we find that from your side no 
exports are being made. Unfortunately, 
there are no means of estimating at all 
accurately the supplies from our own coun- 
ury, but the evidence obtainable on all 
hands is that during the past four or five 
years there has been an undoubted ad- 
vance in the number of poultry kept and to 
some extent in the quality of the produce, 
though these are small compared with 
what might be the case. One point espe- 
cially must be noticed in connection with 
the poultry industry of this country: 
There is on all bands a greater and grow- 
ing disposition to maintain purity of race 
in fowls. Our farmers are beginning to 
realize the necessity of this point, but in 
many places, probably the great majority, 
the efforts for improvement lack continuity 
and system; at the same time, with ade 
sire fur improvement evinced, we may hope 
for better things. 








Now is the best time of the whole year to purify 
your blood, ‘lake Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 








THE EGG BUSINESS. 





As acontribution to the poultry litera- 
ture of the period we present some figures, 
taken from an exchange, which will serve 
to show the magnitude of the world’s trade 
ineggs. Notwithstanding the reduction in 
the price of eggs, and the almost unlimited 
supply of them in countries that have de- 
veloped their agricultural resources, it is a 


fact that the trade in eggs, their exporta- 
tion from one country to another, has be- 
come a large item of international com- 
merce. The case of Denmark is in point 
Denmark’s trade in eggs with foreign 
countries, chiefly with England and Scot- 
land, bas grown enormously. Twenty years 
ago the annual Danish export of eggs was 
about 600.000; now it is reckoned at 110,000.- 
000. In the same period the importation 
of eggs into England has increased tenfold, 
bnt only a part of the number come from 
Denmark, the two other egg-exporting 
countries from which England draws its 
supplies being Holland and France. France 
exports to other countries 600,000,000 eggs 
in a year and Italy exports 500,000,000 
eggs in a year,chiefly to Australia and Ger- 
many. 

The poultrymen of the United States de- 


pend chiefly on the enormous home market, 
and they have rivals in the export of 
American eggs in the Canadians, Canada 
ranking next to France and Italy and ahead 
of Denmark and Holland as an egg-export- 
ing country. Canada exports to cther 
countries 300,000,000 eggs a year. For 
the fiscal year of 1895 the treasury 
figures gave us the total exports of Ameri- 
can eggs to foreign countries 151,000 d-zen, 
which is equivalent to 1,812.000 eggs. In 
the fiscal year 1896, however, the total 
exportation of American eggs increased to 
328,000 dozen, or 3,936,000 eggs, a little more 
than twice as much. The export figures 
— year indicate a still further in- 
se. 





EGG shells soaked in kerosene and scat- 
tered about are recommended as a remedy 
for the egg-eating habit. 





THE poultry farm of Isaac Wilbur at 
Little Compton, R. I., is the largest in the 
worid, and ships from 130.000 to 150,000 
dozen eggsa year. He hasabout 1008 by 10 
to 12 poultry houses set 100 feet or so apart, 
costing about $20 each. All the operations 
on the farm are conducted scientifically 
and with clock work precision. 
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Send for it. 


THE SHERWIN-WiLLiAMS VARNISH STAIN 
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bd | O}e and every house owner should be interested in [{ 0} 
EY paint. There are little things about every house Se 24 

that ought to be painted, but you don’t paint them Ker 

t) because you don’t know just how to go about it. We ei: 

" know your difficulties, and have prepared a booklet to \Q&y 

Ke meet them. It is called * Paint Points.’’ It will fit 

0 your case. It tells the best paint for indoor use, the 0 

‘A best paint for outdoor use, for floors, for bath tubs, G 

SP for barns, fences, roofs, for houses, for chairs, tables, oy 

settees, for anything that can be painted. It is free, ff SP 
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Rosewood, Walnut, 


use when you buy it. 


CLEVELAND. CHICAGO. 
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13—Copyrig ht 1897—The Bates-Whitman Co.. N. 


is made to imitate natural wood, Mahogany, Oak, Cherry, 


and at little cost. Itstainsand varnishes at the sametime. It is ready to 
It is sold by over ten thousand dealers. 


eb THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


FOR BOOKLET ADDRESS, 12 MICHIGAN ST., CLEVELAND, O. 
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Ebony. It gives a room a fine finish, 
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NEW YORK. MONTREAL. 
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Water 


circulars, color cards and price Ist. 


S. P. CONKLING, 


is E'ree. 


ASBESTINE WEATHERPROOF COLD WATER PAINT 


for outside use, is a dry powder which requires only the addition of cold water to be ready for insta 

designed to take the place of ofl paint, where economy together with efficiency and durability is perro ore It is 
wel: adapted for use on Houses, Barns, Fences, etc., and {ts covering capacity per pound being fully one hundred 
per cent greater than oi] paint {ts cost {s about one-third. It is furnished in white and colors. 


Write for 
20 East Atwater St., Detroit. Mich. 
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ATCHE § are made on best 
ines and of best material known 





lon No.7 (NVINCIBLE” HATCHER 
01 Oo. 
COMPANY, PRINGFIELD. ae 
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of Hires Rootbeer 
on a sweltering hot 
day is highly essen- 
tial to comfort and 
health. It cools the 
blood, reduces your 
temperature, tones 
the stomach. 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 


should be in every 
home, in every 
Hl office, in every work- 
shop. A temperance 
} drink, more health- 
ful than ice water, 
more delightful and 
satisfying than any 
other beverage pro- 








duced. 
Made only by the Charles EF. 
Hires Co., Philadelphia. A pack- 


age makes 5 gallous. Sole ev- 
erywhere. 








Who can think 
of some simple 


Wanied—An Idea efso'imo 


Protect your ideas; bring you wealth. 


NOTICE —EGGS—M. B. ‘Turkeys’, $2 per ll; 
® W. P. Rocks’, $1 per 13. 
MRS.S A. SPROA'T, Washington, Guernsey Co., O. 


UFF LEGHORNS. 8. C. B. Leghorns, Barred P. 


Rocks, Black Minorcas. Pekin Ducks. r) 
$1 per 17. E. L. LARNED, Worden, mick” 


LIGHT BRAHMA EGGS co ics aE ports: Ge tes 


E. D. BISHOP, Woodbury, hich. 


PEKIN DUCK EGGS forsale at $1.50 per 11, trom 











8 
. A. CROMAN, Grass Lake, Mich. 


for hatching. B. P. Rocks from 
EGGS pen 6&1 for 13; 81 50 for 26. ———- 
A. A. WOOD, Saline, Mich. 


UFF LEGHORNS.—H¢ggs from pen No. 1 
B for 15; eggs from pen No. 2, $1 for 15. No ateae 
tospare. A few Light Branma Cockerels. Light 

Brahma eggs, $1.5U for 15. L. A. A. SMITH, 
Lock Box 658, Saginaw, E. S., Mich. 














? S.C. B. LEGHORN EG6S FOR $1.00 


fromva pen of.33 that laid 613 e 1 
Pure stock. Free range. A good — 
F. M. BRUNSON, Vermontville, Mich. 








BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS, 2rowz cee strain. 


9 Scientifical - 
ted, and bred for Egg Production. vor ‘eae 
guaranteed to hatch or money refunded. Write for 
particulars. GEO. H REISSMAN, Northville, Mich. 


NGLISH PHEASANT EGGS FOR SALE, 82.50 
per 13 Order early and get June birds. Finest 
game bird on earth. Money must accompany 
orders. F. T. HYNE, Brighton, Mich. 


? BUY NO INCUBATOR 
And pay aay tg giving it 


The firm who is afraid to 
let you try their incubator 
before buying it has no faith 
in their machine. We will 


gL acent until a age ye ON TRIAL, ; 


; child can run it with 5 minutes attention a day. 















We won First Prize Worlid’s Fair, and will 
win you fora steady customer if you will only 
buy ours on trial. Our large catalog wilil cost 
you 5 cents and give you $100 worth of practi- 
cal infermation on fag ef and incubators and 
the money there isin the business. Plans for 
Brooders, Houses, etc., 25. N. B. Send us the 
names of three persons interested in poultry 
and 25c. and we will send you “The Bicyc:e; i 
Care and Repair,” a book of 180 subjects and 80 





;_they may 
JOHN WEDDERBORN & CO., Patent Attor- 
pain Washi n, D. C., for their $1,800 prize offer 





hi 
and new list of one thousand inventions wan 





illustrations, worth $5 to any bicyele ea 


Vou Calin Incubator Co., Box 1880, Delaware City, 
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armers’ Elubs. 





‘CONDUCTED BY A. C. BIRD. 





All correspondence for this department should 
be addressed to A. C. Bird. Highland, Mich. 


OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION OF 
FARMERS’ CLUBS. 


PRESIDENT—J. T. Danielis, Union Home. 

VIcE-PRESIDENT—Patrick Hankard, Henrietta. 

SecRETARY-TREAS.—F. D. Wells, Rochester. 

Drrectors—G. L. Hoyt, Saline; L. H. Ives, Mason; 
W. H. Howlett, Dansville; C. J. Phelps, Damon; 
F. M. Whelan, North Newburg; A. L. Landon, 
Springport. a 

All communications relating to the organization 
of new Clubs should be addressed to F. D. Wells, 
Rochester, Mich. 











IN BEHALF OF THE UNIVERSITY. 





To the thousands of staunch friends of 
the University among the farmers of the 
State, the effort to secure special appro- 
priations from the present legislature 
seems absolutely ill-advised, if not actual- 
ly destructive to the future prosperity of 
the institution. 

Those most intimately connected with 
the management of the University have 
repeatedly, during the past year, expressed 
themselves as desirous of securing a beiter 
feeling between the farmers of the State 
and the institution which they represent. 
They claim that the farmers are unfriendly 
towards the University, and that they are 
unduly suspicious of its management. If 
such feelings of suspicion and antagonism 
exist, how can any Sane man expect to re- 
move them in the face of the double deal- 
ing which certain overzealous and indis- 
creet friends of the University regularly 
attempt to practice upon the people at 
every session of the State legislature. 

The people believe, and have every rea- 
son to believe, that four years ago an hon- 
orable agreement was entered into between 
the accepted representatives of the Uni- 
versity and the people at large, whereby 
no further special appropriations were to 
be asked for, in consideration of the fact 
that the regular appropriation of a twenti- 
eth of a mill was raised to a sixth of a mill. 
That this understanding was generally 
and unreservedly agreed upon, both by the 
legislature representing the people, and the 
proper authorities representing the Univer- 
sity, cannot be doubted. 

In support of this statement we submit 
the following indisputable evidence: First, 
the act of 1893, increasing the regular ap- 
propriation from a twentieth of a mill to a 
sixth of a mill, reads as follows: 

“That there shall be assessed upon the 
taxable property of the State, as fixed by 
the State board of equalization, in the year 
1893, and in each year thereafter, for the 
use and maintenance of the University of 
Michigan the sum of one-sixth of a mill 
on each dollar of said taxable property, to 
be assessed and paid into the treasury of the 
State in like manner as other State taxes 
are by law levied, assessed and paid; 
which tax, when collected, shall be paid by 
the State treasurer to the board of regents 
of the University, in a like manner as the 
interest on the University fund is :paid to 
the treasurer of said board. And the re- 
gents of the University shall make an an- 
nual report to the Governor of the State of 
all the receipts and expenditures of the 
University. Provided, that the board of 
regents shall not authorize the building or 
commencement of any additional building 
or buildings,or other extraordinary repairs, 
until the accumulation of savings from 
this fund shall be sufficient to complete 
such buildings or extraordinary expense. 

‘‘Also provided; That the board of regents 
of the University shall maintain at all times 
a sufficient corps of instructors, in all de- 
partments of said University, as at present 
constituted, shall afford proper means and 
facilities for instruction and graduation in 
each department of said University; shall 
make a fair and equitable division of the 
funds provided for the support of the Uni- 
versity, in accord with the wants and needs 
of said departments as they shall become 
apparent, said departments being known as 
Department of Literature, Science aod The 
Arts, Department of Medicine and Surgery, 
the Department of Law, the School of 
Pharmacy, the Homceopathic Medical Col- 
lege, and the Department of Dental Sur- 
gery.” 

Second, in the annual report of President 
Angell, of the University, to the Board of 
Regents for the year ending September 
30th, 1893, he uses the following language: 

““We desire to acknowledge with gratitude 
the generous consideration which we re- 
ceived at the hands of the legislature last 


winter. With a hearty appreciation of our 
needs they voted toraise the tax which is 
levied for our support from one-twentieth 
to one-sixth of a mill. They require, by the 
terms of the act, that we shall maintain all 
the present Departments of the University, 
and that weshall not run in debt for build- 
ings. On the present valuation of the tax- 
able property of the State, this tax will 
yield $188,300 a year. Itis, of course,under- 
stood that the appropriation of this sum 
will obviate the necessity of our going to 
the legislature at each session for a number 
of specific appropriations.” 

We shall offer no argument or comment 
on the above evidence. None is needed. 
The statements and intentions of both 
grantor and grantee are absolutely plain, 
and cannot be misunderstood. And the 
members of the present legislature may 
safely be trusted to carry out this agree- 
ment to the letter. Certainly no one can 
claim in the face of the present hard times 
and enforced economy, even to the verge of 
suffering, in all industrial lines, that the 
circumstances are propitious for a new 
agreement on terms more favorable to the 
University and more burdensome to the 
taxpayer. 

And let these overzealous friends of the 
University remember that when, in spite of 
this honorable agreement, they came to the 
legislature only two years later and asked 
for special appropriations amounting to 
$185,000, all of which was justly denied 
them, and when again this year they come 
asking for $53,000 in addition to the regular 
appropriation, the University for which 
they would do so much must ultimately 
suffer for their indiscreet demands. Were 
these special appropriations to be granted 
by the present legislature, it would be the 
greatest blow the University ever received: 
for the people cannot feel friendly toward 
those whom they cannot trust. 

In behalf of the University, and represent- 
ing the true friends of the University, we 
ask and urge that these indiscreet demands 
be not granted. 
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THE WARNER TOLL ROADS BILL. 








By all those who have been regylarly 
contributing to the revenues of corporate 
toll road companies for the privilege of 
traveling roads which the companies have 
long since ceased to keep in -proper repair, 
the passage of the Warner Toll Roads Bill 
by both Houses and its signature by the 
Governor, wil) be hailed with delight. 

The new act provides that all toll road 
companies failing to keep their roads in good 
repair shall be considered to have aban- 
doned their roads, and shall thereafter 
cease to collect toll uponthesame. The 
township highway commissioner is the 
official in whose hands the enforcement of 
the various provisions are placed. Already 
toll road companies all over the State are 
manifesting unwonted activity in repairing 
their roads, and in purchasing gravel sup- 
plies sufficient to warrant the assumption 
that they realize a new era has dawned 
in toli road matters. 

This is another proof that the people can 
and will win in their struggle with the 
corporations whenever they have a cause 
that is just and are properly united in its 
support, with an honest and able leader in 
their efforts. 


THE HAMMOND ANTI-TRUST BILL. 








Among the anti-trust bills before the 
legislature none is more meritorious than 
the Hammond bill. Its provisions are 
plain, and no loop holes are to be found in 
it. It has the merit of condensing into a 
very few sentences the death knell to every 
known combination of the trust order. It 
is modeled after the Georgia law,which has 
demonstrated its strength in actual opera- 
tion in that State. Every man and every 
organization believing in the necessity of 
such restrictive legislation need not hesi- 
tate to give House Bill No. 260 their un- 
qualified support. 





OPPOSITION TO THE COUNTY SALA- 
RIES BILL. 





Numerous petitions are being received 
by the Senate against the passage of the 
County Salaries Bill. Of these petitions 
we have this to say, and every member of 
the Senate knows that our words are true: 

ist. These petitions come from county 
officers and their friends, and represent pri- 
vate interests and not the public welfare. 

2d. There is a union of the officeholders 





in the county offices and of those in the 


State departments at Lansing, to defeat the 
will of the people as represented in the 
County Salaries Bill and the Wagar Sala- 
ries Bill. 

3d. Looked at from any standpoint, it is a 
strife between the people on the one side 
and a few greedy officeholders on the other. 

The Senate must choose between them, 
and the people do not fear to trust their 
case in its hands. 


THE END IN SIGHT. 








It is now generally believed that the leg- 
islature will adjourn the last of May. The 
following resolution, offered by Representa- 
tive F. M. Shepard, well known in farm- 
ers’ club circles, has been adopted by the 
house: 

WHEREAS, There has never been a time 
in the history of the State when the busi- 
ness interests of the people were so depress- 
ed as at present, or when the people of the 
State felt so keenly the burdens imposed 
upon them; and 

WHEREAS, The expenses of the 
legislature will reach an average o 
$600 per day 
Resolved, That it is the sense of this 
House that the more important legislation 
of the session be brought forward and dis- 
posed of as rapidly as possible, in order 
that early adjournment may be reached, 
and the burden of taxation removed as far 
as possible. 
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REPOR'IS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 





GENOA FARMERS’ CLUB. 
The Genoa Club met April 7th at the 
home of Judge Fishbeck, in Howell. 
After a bountiful dinner, served by the 


ladies, and a short literary program, 
the Association question “Ought mort- 
gages to be taxed?’ was taken up. 


C. Fishbeck said the old law of 1891 was 
the best that could be made at that time. 
The exemption of mortgages from taxation 
was one of the most unjust things that 
could be done. He did not believe any 
property, not even railroads, should be ex- 
empt. Real estate is the only property 
that is fairly taxed. 

Judge Davis:—There are thousands of 
dollars loaned here by eastern capitalists 
that go free. The laws of 1891 were prob- 
ably incomplete. 

C. Fishbeck:—The laws of 1891 did away 
with double taxation. 

: Brokaw:—The remarks are all 
right in theory, but the law is not executed. 
Farmers with mortgages bave to pay the 
taxes, either by a higher rate of interest or 
a tax clause in the mortgage. The lender 
will evade the law. I believe every man 
that owns a mortgage should pay a tax. 

Judge Fishbeck:—I believe in fairness in 
all things. I believe the man with no 
mortgage on his farm is the man that is 
able to pay his tax. Thereis no way we 
can reach the foreign money lender, except 
to tax mortgages. Whatever property is 
mortgaged, the tax should be received in 
the town where the Joan is made. This 
excess of taxation is crushing out the life 
of the farmer. Ido not goto any expense 
to run my farm that I can possibly avoid. 

Lewis Fitch:—It makes but little differ- 
ence to the farmer which way you put it. 
It always comes back upon the poor labor- 
ing man Heeither pays the tax, or an 
increase in interest, or gives a bonus, or 
can leave the money alone. 

Richard Behrnes:—A just taxation is an 
equal taxation. He then told the story of 
the lawyer, the preacher, and the farmer 
ataclub meeting. The lawyer says, ‘I 
will plead for you ajl;” thé preacher says, 
‘“*T will pray for you all;’’the farmer, not to 
be outdone_by such large-heartedness, said, 
“Tf will pay for you4all.”” The law of 1891 
was meant to be a just and equal law, and 
was, except as it was evaded. 

A. Tooley:—The farmer is asked, ‘How 
much wheat have you above what you 
need for your bread for six months? How 
much stock of different kinds have you? 
How much money, if any, in the bank?” 
etc., etc. He cannot run his property into 
another state. Ifthe railroad runs across 
his farm, he pays the tax on the land they 
occupy. Itis not so with the merchant 
and others. There is so much o! their prop- 
erty shaded. 

A vote of thanks was then given to the 
retiring president, also to the recording 
and corresponding secretaries. 

Adjourned to meet with Mr. and Mrs. 
ry Schoenhals, the first Saturday in 

ay. 

MRS. T. J. CONELY, Cor. Sec’y. 
BRIGHTON FARMERS’ CLUB. 


A very pleasant day was spent by this 
club at the home of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Carter. 

After the program the question for the 
day, ‘‘Taxation of Mortgages” was taken 
up. Hon. Eugene Hicks opened the discus- 
sion. He thought the man that tilled the 
soil paid the most of the taxes, and that 
most farmers were honest in giving in their 
property to the assessor. 

Mr Nichols thought the money lenders 
should pay the taxes. 

Mr. Rutherford thought the law of ’87 was 
the best mortgage law we ever had. 

Mr. Marsh claimed tbe mortgagor paid 
the taxes. 

Mr. Holden thought the honest plan was 
that the man that lets the money and the 
one that borrows should pay the taxes 
equally. 

Mr. Edgar thought that real estate had 
better be exempted from taxation than that 





so much personal property should go un- 





taxed; he thought the law of ’87 the bes 
we ever had as it reached so many that 
could not have been found any other way. 
The club sent a remonstrance,in regard to 
— bpd a tax law, to our 
nator and representative,also : 
eg Kimmis. penned 
e May meeting will be held at the 

home of Rev. and Mrs. Hys 

Thursday of the month. imams 

MRS. H. N. BEACH, Cor. Sec. 

PINE RIVER FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The club met at the home of Mr. and 
A.C. Henry, April ist. In spite of the a 
bad roads there was a large attendance. 

Quite a contrast to the first meeting which 
was held a little over a year ago, when we 
spent several days in asking about 150 fami- 
lies to help organize a club, and when the 
day came there were but four of us present. 

O. F. Mey gave a talk on manure which 
was thoroughly discussed by C. Curtis and 
es ' 

very interesting paper was next read 
Mr. Davenport on ‘Organizations.” ay 
brought out the great advantages of or- 
ganizations when organized for mutual 
benefit, and the injury to humanity when 
organized for selfish motives or to rob some- 
one, 

This was followed by a talk by Mr. Frear 
sas aoe nes m 

rs. Rennegar an rs. Abbott gav 
methods of breadmaking. — 

After several recitations by some little 
folks the club took up the motion to join the 
State Association of Farmers’ Clubs, which 
had been laid on the table for oue month’s 
consideration. 

After some discussiqn a vote showed but 
two who were opposed. The Attorney- 
General’s salary was also discussed. 

After this the club adjourned to meet 
with Mr. and Mrs. John Henry, the first 
Thursday in May. 

OTTO F. MEY, Cor. Sec’y. 
WALLED LAKE FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The April meeting was held with Mr. 
and Mrs. George elfare. T. C. Sever- 
ance Jr., brought out in a paper the fact 
that the criminal class is increasing. New 
and improved machinery is throwing large 
numbers out of their usual employment, 
and many of these, feeling that they have 
been deprived of their means of support 
and that the world owes them a living, 
drop into the class of criminals. The poor 
are collecting in large numbers in our 
cities, and influenced by hunger, filth, idle- 
ness and evil companionship are swelling 
the ranks of criminals. The false idea 
that manual labor is unbecoming to a 
gentleman is also increasing the number of 
criminals. An important factor in this in- 
crease ic crime is that the upper classes of 
people have few children while the lowest 
classes multiply rapidly. Also the parents 
and teachers fail to teach morals at home 
andin the school. The remedy lies with 
parents, teachers and society in general. 
We must learn to honor and respect char- 
acter, not fine clothing and soft hands. 

The Association question for the day 
was discussed by Messrs. Green and 
Ranous. Mr. Green held that if mortgages 
were not taxed it would be unjust to the 
unmortgaged real estate owner who did not 
also hold mortgages, for his taxes would be 
increased whereas the mortgage holders 
would go free. He further held that the 
man whese pisces is mortgaged should be 
exempt on the place to the amount of his 
mortgage and the mortgagee be compelled 
to pay the taxes to the amount of his mort- 
gage interest in the place. 


Mr. Ranous held that the taxing of 
mortgages would not raise the rate of 
interest to any great extent nor drive 
capital out of the State. 

‘he club voted in favor of liberal 
appropriations for a circulating library, a 
tax statistician, the continuation of farm 
Statistics, ample appropriations for farm- 
ers’ institutes, and against the coloring of 
oleomargarine and selling it for butter; 
also against appeal from the justice courts 
of cases involving less than fifty dollars. 

HOWARD SEVERANCE, Cor. Sec’y. 
PROGRESS FARMERS’ CLUB. 


Progress Club met at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs, E. E. Gurney on the 7th inst., 
with the usual large number present, al- 
though the roads were almost impassable 
and the day stormy. After a talk upon 
housecleaning led by Mrs. Keys, followed 
by Mesdames Haines, Ash, Case and others, 
the Association question was taken up and 
discussed with great interest. 

Mr. Haines was strongly in favor of tax- 
ing mortgages. Hecould see no reason or 
justice in taxing one class of people and 
letting another go free. 

Mr. Pickett wanted no favoritism in 
taxation. If the present law is not right 
it should be amended, not repealed. 

Mr. Smith thought the man who held the 
mortgage should be compelled to pay the 
tax on his mortgage interest in the 
property, in the township in which the 
mortgage was given. 

Mr. Ash said that the most of the men 
who make a business of loaning money 
live in the large cities and make a specialty 
of the work and are thereby able to take 
advantage of the farmers in the matter of 
securing favorable legislation. 

Mr. Gurney thought that the mortgage 
holders should be taxed if any class of 
people are. 

Mr. Keys thought the farmers’ only 
saivation lay in organization. 

Mr. Levis believed the mortgage tax law 
of 1891 to be the best we ever had. 

The prevailing _—. was emphatically 
against the repeal of the law, and strong 
and vigorous resolutions were adopted ex- 
pressive of this idea and copies ordered 
sent to our representative and senator in 
the legislature. 

rs. N. C. Keys then read a fine essay 
entitled “Little things.” The subject was 





very ably treated and highly commended 
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After the question box the club adjourned 
to meet at the home of Mr. and Mrs. N. C. 


Keys on May 5th. 
F. A. BRADLEY, Sec’y. 


VASSAR FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The April meeting of this club was held 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. L. A. Bauer 
on the 15th inst., with a very large attend- 
ance. After the usual opening exercises 
the club elected Mrs. Hattie Ridgeman to 
the oftice of vice-president made vacant by 
the death of C. R. Selden. 

We then listened to avery instructive 
essay on ‘‘Why the boys leave the farm”’ by 
Mrs. Cora Proctor. The subject, ‘‘The 
drainage of lands’? was ably presented by 
James Thurston. He said that all lands 
need draining before they will yield their 
best results. He considered the various 
methods of surface drainage, such as open 
ditches and furrows, as having some value, 
but not to be compared to good tile drains. 
The first requisite for good drainage isa 
good outlet. He thought a well madedrain 
three feet deep would draw from ten to 
fifteen rods, but in the discussion which fol- 
— others thought 1t would net draw so 

ar. 

The Association question, ‘“The Mortgage 
Tax Law’? was then discussed and a great 
‘many interesting points brought out. All 
agreed that the mortgagee is the one who 
pays the tax. A motion by Mr. Morgan, 
thatit be the sense of this club that the 
= tax law be repealed, was unani- 
mously carried. 

Mr. Wilson briefly stated that he thought 
the whole people should establish a banking 
system of theirown where a Joan could be 
obtained at any time at a low rate of inter- 
est. He tkought the business could be 
transacted through the postoffices. 

The next meeting of the club will be held 
at the home of Wm. Martin, the third 
Thursday in May. 

The club unanimously adopted affection- 
ate resolutions upon the death of vice- 
president C. R. Selden, who was one of our 
very best club workers and a typical citizen 
in every sense of the word. His loss will be 
deeply felt by the club and by the com- 
munity. J. C. WHIDDEN, Cor. See’y. 


SPRING ARBOR FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The club meeting was held at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Richardson April 3d,and 
was largely attended. After the usual open- 
ing exercises and the business of the club 
were attended to a fine program wasenjoyed. 

The Association question, “Shall mort- 
gages be taxed?” was Ciscussed at length by 
nearly all of the gentlemen present. The 
general opinion of the club was that every 
one should pay taxes on all his property. 

The following resolution was unanimous- 
ly adopted by the club,and carried to Lans- 
ing by Hon. Henry Tefft: 

Resolved, That we are opposed tothe a- 
doption of the present bill in the legislature 
exempting mortgages from taxation. 

The club then adjourned to meet with Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Cunningham, the first 
Saturday in May. 

M. A. JONES, Cor. Sec. 
MONTCALM FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The Montcalm Farmers’ Club held its first 
regular meeting at the residence of Mrs. M. 
J. Green, Friday evening, March 26th. 

President, Mrs. M. J. Green; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. E. W. Lincoln; Recording Secre- 
tary, Mrs. E_ Hale; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, S.D. Peck; Treasurer, Mr. James 
Wilson: Directors, H. M. Bower and E. 
Munson. — 

The April meeting was held the 16th inst. 
The question for discussion was, “What 
about the Sugar Beet?’”? The corresponding 
secretary was instructed to procure al! pos- 
sible information on the subject, and also 
seed of the best varfeties of beets for experi- 
ment in growing by members of the club. 

The club starts with a membership of 
seventeen, and with good prospects for 
future growth. It was voted that the club 
report its organization and meetings to the 
MICHIGAN FARMER. We then adjourned 
for two months on account of the rush ef 
work during the month of May. 

8S. D. PECK, Cor. Sec. 
HOWELL FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The first regular meeting of this club 
was held at the pleasant home ofA. F. 
Peavy and wife, on April 7th, with a good 
attendance notwithstanding the deplorable 
condition of the roads. 

After the usual opening exercises a con- 
stitution and by-laws were adopted. The 
Association question was then taken upand 
provoked a lively discussion, Messrs.Staley, 
Hildebrant, House, Latson, Smith, Read 
and Peavy participating. Some thought 
the present law unjust because it taxed 
certain property twice; still, they did not 
favor the exemption of mortgages from 
taxation. Others said that too much prop- 
erty is exempt now. The idea was also 
advanced that if mortgages were made 
non-taxable the money loaners would re- 
fuse to take notes and insist upon the non- 
taxable mortgages. The discussion was 
earnest and quite lengthy, and disclosed 
the fact that the club was decidedly in 
favor of taxing mortgages, and emphatic 
resolutions, drafted by Messrs. Read, Staley 
and Smith, were unanimously adopted, 
expressing this feeling. These resolutions 
were ordered forwarded to Senator Teeple 
and. Representative Allison. 

After the appointment of committees the 
club adjourned to meet with Mr. and Mrs. 
G. Hildebrant, on May 6. 

MRS. R. R. SMITH, Cor. Sec. 
MILFORD FARMERS” CLUB. 


The April meeting of the Milford Farm- 
ers’ Club was entertained by Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Marsh, on the 7th inst. After the 
general business had been disposed of L_ R. 
Hunter read an excellent paper on ‘‘The 
Educational System of Michigan.” He 
said that‘our system stood second to none 
in the Union, and the work that our State 
schools are doing in educating our people 


to be good citizens and equipping them for 
their duties in life make them worthy of 
our hearty support. While he would not 
withhold the necessary funds and appro- 
priations for the proper and successful 
Operation of said schools, yet he would 
favor the strictest economy being practiced 


tions in charge. 

The most important query in the question 
box was ‘How can tne average farmer 
receive the most financial benefit from his 
cattle?’ Wm. Drewatt answer d by saying 
that his method was to raise or buy young, 
thrifty cattle.and convert his coarse fodder, 
also his grain that could not be sold to 
advantage for cash, into beef. He would 
not feed too much at one time. He thought 
some farmers feed more than can be prop- 
erly digested. Do not try to accumulate 
wealth by feeding old cows. Feed only 
those animals that will produce the most 
flesh from a given amount of feed. 

A thorough and spirited discussion of the 
Association question resulted in adopting 
the following resolution, a copy of which 
was sent to each of our legislators: 

Resolved, By the Milford Farmers’ Club, 
that it is the sense of this club that the law 
providing for the taxation of mortgages 
should not be repealed. 

It was thought that if everyone were 
assessed for all the property owned, if 
all gave in an honest amount of what they 
were worth, the burden of taxation would 
be greatly reduced; and we think that the 
majority of the members are in favor of an 
iron-clad mortgage reporting law, and then 
tax them, also railroads, loan associations, 
etc., the same as other propertv. 

W. D. ALLEN, Cor. Sec. 
ESSEX FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The April meeting was held at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Daniells.. The house 
was full, and a good interest was mani- 
fest. After opeuing exercises, Mrs. Moss 
read a paper entitled “Good Govern- 
ment and Good Citizenship; in what do 
they consist?”’ 

A good government furnishes security to 
the lives and property of its subjects; re- 
quires no more of its subjects than is neces- 
sary to be economically administered; is 
expensive; derives its authority from a 
majority of the governed. Itis a danger- 
ous period when the masses feel that the 
government is responsible for financial 
depressions. Men who have never suc- 
ceeded in handling small sums successfully, 
fee] misused when their services arerefused 
in governmental affairs. A government 
cannot create values; customs and com- 
merce of the world fix these. 

Good governments will foster internal im- 
provements and education, intellectual, 
social and moral. Honest, industrious 
self-support is a first requisite of good citi- 
zenship. A loyal patriotism,such as makes 
a man willing to bear his share of just 
taxation, a love of one’s own country. a 
belief that our country is the best, and 
a feeling of self-sacrifice, if necessary, to 
defend the honor of our nation, are other 
of the essential e!ements of good citizen- 
ship. Itis a great privilege to be a citizen 
of these United States, which havre lead all 
nations in what makes the world better. 
Let every citizen voice the sentiment of 
Scott’s “‘Last Minstrel’’: 

‘‘Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said 
This is my own, my native land?” 

A communication from the prison board, 
protesting against the passage of the pend- 
ing bill relating to the employment of 
prisoners, was next read. 

The Association question was opened by 
Mr. Floate. This being an important 
question to all, it was earnestly discussed. 
All agreed that mortgages should be taxed, 
but considered the law defective. Outside 
mney on which investments are receiyed 
should help pay our taxes. 

Supervisors should put each man. under 
oath as to his indebtedness and amount of 
money loaned. The money loaner should 
help pay for the privileges he receives. 
Taxation is a hard question to solve. In 
cities a man can easily evade the payment 
of taxes. It is not justice to exempt a 
mortgage and compe! the land owner to 


ay atax. A man isa slave to the amount 
e owes. To be free one must be clear 
from debts. Exempting mortgages is cer- 


tainly insulting to farmers. 

Other thoughts equally as plain showed 

the minds of this farmers’ club. 

Motion made and carried ‘That mort- 

gages should be assessed.”’ 

Adjourned to meet with Mr. and Mrs. 

M. S. Moss. May 5th. 

CARRIE BLEMASTER, See. Pro. Tem 
UNION FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The regular meeting of this club was held 
April 8th. The secretary was instructed 
to send the necessary fee to the State Asso- 
ciation to enable the club to become a 
a member of that body. 

After the report of the expenses of North 
Plains township was received and discussed 
at length, it was moved that the club hold 
afternoon sessions only, during the months 
of May, June and September. 

Chas. Corey gave an interesting talk on 
small fruits. With reference to strawber- 
ries, he said the best location is a northern 
slope with good drainage. They should be 
mu!ched in winter two inches deep. There 
are two systems of cultivation, the hill and 
the matted row. In the hill system the 
ruoners should be cut once a week. 

The principal varieties of red raspberries 
are the Marlborough and the Cuthbert. 
The very best new variety—the New 
Columbia—is high priced. The London is 
next in order. 

In white grapes the Niagaras lead, and 
in black, the Concord, Worden and Hosford. 
Every spring three-fourths of the plant 
should he cut away to one or two buds. 
The Red Cherry he considers the best 
currant, and in every instance it is neces- 





by the different boards having the institu-~ 


sary to have good plants to start with. 
Set plants by spreading the roots fan 
shaped and set the crown level with the top 
ofthe ground. Aftersetting, roll down hard. 

Among the queries in the question box 
were the following: “Is it right for the 
ladies to wear birds in their hats?’ The 
question was well answered by Mrs. Wal- 
dron, who read an article showing the al- 
most entire extinction of many species of 
valuable birds because of this pernicious 
fashion. Such is the demand for birds for 
this pees that it is said that more than 
fifty million birds have been sold in the 
United States within a few years, and a 
prohibition tax has been talked of in India 
to protect their beautiful birds and their 
crops of rice, which are thus left to the 
mercy of the insects. 

‘Has the farmer any friend in Congress?” 
It was thought not. 

“Will deep and close eultivation cause 
potatoes to grow prongy?’ One thought 
not, others thought the prongy condition 
the result of cultivating when wet. 

“If all farmers doubled the amount of 
their products, would they receive an 
more dollars than they do now?” S. E. 
Mook thought not. 

“Is there a law at present compelling 
grocerymen to pay a license to go on the 
road?” There is, but it is inoperative. 

The text of a bill which has just passed 
one branch of the legislature is that each 
township shall make the tax not less than 
five dollars nor more than one hundred, 
and hold the supervisor responsible for the 
enforcement of the law. 

A paper on ‘‘Flowers’’ was then read by 
Mrs. L. H. Heydlauff, followed by music 
by the Ronald quartet. Adjourned to 
meet May 13th. H , COR. SEC’Y. 

NORTHEAST VENICE FARMERS’ CLUB. 

On April 1st the Venice Club met at the 
home of J.Harmon with a good attendance. 
Pres. White called the meeting to order, 
after which four new names were added to 
the membership. The discussion of the 
Association question by Messrs. Harmon, 
Shipman, White and Lawcock brought out 
the sense of the meeting that the present 
law should not be repealed, which was em- 
bodied in a resolution and sent to our legis- 
lators at Lansing. 

Mrs. J. Harmon read an excellent paper 
on ‘What is requisite for a model house- 
keeper?”’ which contained many good and 
practical points on honsekeeping. Thedis- 
cussion was led by J. E. Lawcock, who said 
that the women were too particular at 
times and took more steps than were neces- 
sary to pick up things which the husband 
had laid down, such as newspapers, etc. 

This called the ladies to their feet and he 
was promptly called down by them. Mrs. 
G. Harmon said the men should have 
a place for their newspapers and such 
things and learn to put everything in its 
place and thus save steps for the women. 

The question “‘How many beans should 
we plant?” was answered ‘‘Not many at 
present prices.”’ Subsoiling was brought 
up and it was thought that on flat land it 
should be drained fir$t. 

A peper by Mr. White on ‘“‘Reminiscences 
ot childhood’s days,” bronght to our minds 
the joys of childhood. 

The club adjourned to meet at the home 
of W. H. White the second Thursday in 
May. REPORTER. 

NORTH SHADE FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The regular meeting of this club was held 
at the home of Mr. Wm. Franklin, on April 
1st. Some of the more important questions 
discussed were: “Should mortgages be 
taxed?” J. Swigart expressed the em- 
phatic opinion that they should be. 

N. Baker gave a talk showing wherein 
the financial condition of the farmer is bet- 
ter than that of other classes. The idea 
was expressed by J. Stonebrook that the 
reason is that the farmer is more economi- 
cal and does not live beyond his means. 
Miss Mary Franklin read a paper on 
‘Books and their influence.’’ She said 
parents should be careful in selecting read- 
ing matter for their children. Before chil- 
dren are old enough to read for themSelves 
they should be read to by their parents. 
Mrs. Shoup’s essay on “Little things on 
the farm,” was highly appreciated. She 
was asked to continue the subject for the 
next meeting. 

The subject of ‘Housekeeping’ was 
ably handled by Mrs. J. Stonebrook. Her 
idea was to have everything done in system 
and in order, and thatif we do not do this 
we are committing a crime against our- 
selves. 

After transacting some miscellaneous 
business and disposing of the qnestion box 
the club adjourned to meet at H. Blair’s on 
May 6th. ROY CUSHMAN, COR. SEC’Y. 


SOUTH HENRIETTA FARMERS’ CLUB. 


This club met the first Saturday in April 
with Mr. and Mrs. Cook. 

The first question taken up was, “Should 
the women share equal ownership in per- 
sonal property and real estate?”” The dis- 
cussion was opened by Mr. Cook, and a 
lively succession of opinions followed one 
another, but the ladies finally. gained the 
decision that they should share the prop- 
erty as well as the labor, joys and griefs. 
Appropriate resolutions on the death of 
Rowland Tanner, a club member, were 
adopted and ordered printed. 

As the ladies are to have the question 
for the next meeting, 4 committee was ap- 
pointed by the president to select the 
same. ‘They reported the following: 
‘What can the women do best to help to 
add to the finances?”” Adjourned to meet 
with I. Fellows on May Ist. 

LETTIE PALMER, Reporter. 
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iscellaneons. 


IN APRIL. 


April is here! 
Listen! A robin in carolling near. 
Low and sweet is the song he sings, 
As he sits in the sunshine with folded wings 
And looks from the earth tliat is growing green 
To the warm, blue skies that downward lean, 
As the mother does, to kiss the child | 
That has looked up in her face and smiled. 
Earth has been sleeping, and now it wakes, 
And the kind sk y-mother bends and takes 
The laughing thing in her warm embrace, 
And scatters her kisses over its face, 
And every kiss will grow into a flower, 
To brighten with beauty a coming hour. 





April is here! 
Blithest season of all the year. 
The little brook Jaughs as it leaps away ; 


The lambs are out on the hills at play; 

The warm south wind sings the whole day long 
The merriest kind of a wordless song. 

Gladness is born of the April weather, 

And the heart is as light as a wind-tossed feather. 
Who could be sad on a day like this? 

The cure that vexed us no longer is. 

If we sit down at the great tree’s feet 

We feel the pulses of nature beat. : 

There’s an upward impulse in everything. 

Look up and be glad is the law of spring. 

And as flowers grow under last year’s leaves 
New hopes arise in the heart that grieves 

Over the grave of a gladness dead, 

And the soul that sorrowed in comforted. 


April is here! 

I know that a blossom is somewhere near, 
For the south-wind tosses into my room 
A hint of summer, a vague perfume 
It has pilfered somewhere; I cannot tell 
Whether from pansy or pimpernel, 
But it sets me dreaming of birds and bees, 
And odorous blossoms of apple-trees; 
Of roses. red by the garden wall, 
And milk-white lilies, stately and tall; 
Of clover fallen in fragrant rows 
As the mower through the meadow goes— 
Of song and sunshine, and ali sweet things 

That summer brings. _ 
—Eben E. Rexford in Boston Transcript. 





A NEWSPAPER INTERVIEW 





“A lady to see you, sir.” 

Jeremy Grigson used very unparliamen- 
tary language,but taking into consideration 
the fact that his visitor might be close at 
hand, in compliment to her sex his anathe- 
mas were uttered in German. 

**How charming!’ she exclaimed, coming 
into the room with a little rush. “I have 
got my first point already. You are familiar 
with the modern languages.”’ And she 


made a note. 

“Madam,” said Jeremy Grigson, with a 
severe bow, “I have an excellent memory, 
but I cannot recollect having made your 
acquaintance on any previous occasion.” 

“You have an_ excellent memory? 
Thanks.” She made another note. ‘May 
1 sitdown? Iam rather tired.” 

“Certainly, madam,” Jeremy placed a 
chair for her. ‘‘And you will then, perhaps, 
kindly let me know to what I am indebted 
for the pleasure of your company.” 

“Just let me take down’’—she scribbled 
rapidly, murmuring to herself: ‘Frigid 
manner, stately, Old-World form of ad- 
dress, furniture chosen with an eye to com- 
fort rather than beauty.” 

Her pencil paused, and she glanced at 
him with a smile apparently intended toset 
him at hisease. 

“Tam from “Ihe Weekly Chatterer,’ ’’ she 
said. ‘Can you let me have a photograph 
to goin with the interview?” 

**Never had one taken in my life,’ said 
Jeremy. He was not a handsome man, yet 
there was something inv his face better than 
good looks. 

*“*Not even when you’ were a baby? Al- 
most anything would do.” 

“Not even then.” 

“Ah! of course not. 
ed o 
, ee tea, I believe. Don’t I look like 
t , 


And you were rear- 


” 


She wrote down. ‘‘Highly nervous, rath- 
er dyspeptic,” and went on. ‘Talking of 
things that came after your time—how old 
are you exactly? Of course it is only 
women who are guilty of the weakness of 
objecting to tell their ages.” 

“T shall be a hundred ifI live to the end 
of this. Allow me one question: What 
have I done that I should be interviewed?”’ 

She wrote again, murmuring, ‘‘Modest, 
and apparently unaware of his own fame,” 
and then answered: 

“Don’t you know that the whole town is 
talking of your book?” 

“I don’t know eee about it,” he said 
savagely, ‘except that I sold the copyright 
for £20, and that the £20 is spent.” 

She had got hold of an immense fact, but 
she dropped her pencil, and her flippant, 
aggressive air with it. 

“What a shame!” she said: “what a 
wicked shame! Your publishers will make 
hundreds and thousands out of that book. 
It is creating a furor. Such a case should 
not be possible; and especially when a man 
really needs the money.”’ 

He looked attentively at ber for the first 
time. He had seen already that she was 
young and pretty; but he noticed now that 
there was a worn, pinched look about her 
small, very pretty face. He had seen the 
same look growing on other faces in 
Bohemia; it had grown upon his own; and 
he knew the meaning of it. 

“You understand about needing money?” 
he asked her. 

“T should think 1 do,” she answered 
sharply. ‘Do you suppose I should be here 
now if I didn’t?” 

“Sometimes people work at a trade be- 
cause they like it.” 

“If is were a wade I liked, everything 


would be different. I aspired to literature 
once, but I could not even make dry bread 
by it. Ever since I have been hanging on 
to the skirts of journalism, and sometimes 
there is a great deal of mud on them. If 
you only knew how people treat me now 
and again when J go to interview them! 
You may thank your stars and your 
genius for having placed you above all that 
at any rate.” ES 

“Are they often as brutal as [ was?” he 
asked gently. “Iam awfully sorry; won't 
you forgive me?”’ 

“Don’t mind about it,” she said huskily. 
“T know very well what I must have seem- 
ed like to you—apn impudent, brazen little 
wretch. Iam horribly nervous by nature, 
and I put all that side on just to cover up 
the fright, and impress people with the 
idea that I intend to get any information 
I want, no matter how reticent they try to 
be Often they tell me more than they in- 
tend—as you did just now—merely to get 
rid of me, because they think I am writing 
down a whole lot that they don’t want said 
abeut them. I should stand a bad chance 
if they only knew that I am quite as 
anxious to get away from them as they are 
to get away from me.” q . 

“If this interview is any object to you, 
he said, in an awkward, shame-faced way, 
“I will tell you all you want to know. 
am not quite such a chur! as I pretended to 
be. Only—well, I am pfoud as well as 
poor, and I suppose there is no need to 
make the details of my poverty public?” 
He glanced first at the meagre furnishing 
of the room, and then at his threadbare 
clothes. 

“On!” 
pain. “Do you think so badly of me as 
that still? I will gonow. I wish I had not 
come.” 

She turned very white as she rose, and 
caught at her chair to steady herself. 

“For heaven’s sake, don’t faint!” cried 
Jeremy desperately. He made a stride 
toward her, and without a word of apology 
he caught her by the arm and pushed her 
back into the chair. ‘‘What did you do it 
for?” he asked with a great show of in- 
dignation. “What is the matter with 
you?”’ 

“T couldn’t help it,” she said. “If I had 
gone on walking I should have been all 
right, but the short rest finished me. I am 
very tired, and’’—she gave a little gasp, 
and her eyelids fluttered. 

Jeremy dived into a wall-cupboard, and 
came forth with a brandy bottle. There 
was very little in it, but enough for the 
purpose. He siood over her in a threaten- 
ing attitude until she consented to drink a 
— He tried to insist on a sec- 
ond. 
“T cannot really,’ she said. ‘I dare not. 
It would goto my head at once, because— 
because”’— 

Jeremy Grigson knelt down beside her 
and took her hand. 

“Is it because you had 
luncheon?” he asked. 

**Yes,’’? she said; and her color began to 
return. ‘*Do you know how it feels?” 

He nodded with sympathetic gravity. 
‘‘Been there dozens of times,’’ hesaid;and 
he did not Jet go her hand, neither did she 
withdraw. it. ‘Possibly you have walked 
the whole way from ‘The Chatterer’s’ office 
to this house?” 

“I had no choice. This represents my 
whole fortune until such time as I am paid 
for the interview.” 

She pulled three half-pence out of her 
pocket and showed it to him lying on the 
worn palm of her little gray glove. 

Quite involuntarily he lifted to his lips 
the hand he was holding. Then she drew 
it away and tried to return to her former 
manner, 

“Just tell me where you were born,” she 
suid, ‘‘and how the central idea of your book 
first occurred to you, and I will go.” 

“You willdo nothing of the kind,” said 
Jeremy tirmly. “I am just going to have 
my tea—high tea,’ because I am a homely 
sort of fellow. I will not tell you another 
word unless you stay and share it with 
me.”’ 

“But I have to write up the interview 
now atonce. It must be put into type to- 
night.” 

“Very well. You can doit here while our 
cutlets are being cooked. You will tind 
plenty of paper, pens and ink on my writing 
table, such as itis. Here area few notes 
for you.” He filled half a sheet of paper 
quickly in a small, clear hand. ‘Now I 
shall leave you for half an hoar to your 
work, if you will solemnly promise me not 
to run off while I am away.” 

“I don’t want to run off in the very least,” 
she said; and she Jooked away from him to 
hide the tears in her eyes. But he saw them 
all] the same. 

When he came back he was accompanied 
by a waiter !aden with material for a feast 
brought from the nearest restaurant, and 
he had letters in his hand, because he had 
encountered the evening postman on the 
doorstep. 

She wanted to help him to spread the 
tablecloth and arrange the food,but he said 
it would make him ill if he did not wait on 
himself, because he was so used to doing it. 
So she read her manuscript aloud to him in- 
stead, and he criticised it as he stumbled 
about with plates, knives and forks. 

They took their meal together in merry, 
picnic fashion,lixe children who had known 
each other all their lives, and when hunger 
was satisfied they exchanged some further 
confidences. They were both alone in the 
world, both dependent on their pens, al- 
though in vastly ditferent lines; and they 
were both young, notwithstanding the fact 
that Jeremy's hair hada sprinkling of gray 
init. Her name was Margaret, and he told 
her that had been his mother’s name. She 
~~ very glad, although she scarcely knew 

w 


It was actually a little cry of 


have no 


“1 have several literary irons in the fire,” 
he said presentiv, ‘and those letters louk 





like business, May Iopenthem? Thanks, 





Then, if the news is good, you will be the 
first to congratulate me; and, if it is bad, it 
will be some consolation to hear you say: 
‘Poor dev'—I beg your pardon, I mean ‘poor 
fellow.’ I have not spoken to a lady for 
three years.” 

He opened the first letter. 

“Good,” hasaid. ‘‘ ‘The Tip-Top Maga- 
zine’ accepts Mr. Grigson’s serial, the first 
installment of which will appear next 
month. That manuscript has been lying 
at the office of ‘Tip-Top’ for six months, 
and I have written about it three times 
without being able to elicit a reply.” 

“Nothing succeeds like success,’ said 
Margaret. ‘Open the next.” 

He did so. 

“Still better!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I applied 
for a post just vacant on the staff of ‘The 
Pulverizer.’ It means three hundrec a 
year for a weekly column of criticism. The 
last man was a great swell, and he gave it 
up because one of his own books was 
smashed to atoms by mistake in another 
part of the paper. ell, I have got the 
the post.” 

“Splendid!” she said. “Now the last 

e , 


‘Best of all!’? he cried, as he glanced 
through it. “Because it shows human 
nature in an agreeablelight. My publish- 
ers inclose a check for £200 in consideration 
of the phenomena! success of ‘The Book,’ 
and they will be happy to allow me to 
make my own terms for the next one. 
— aret, 1 am waiting to be congratu- 
ated.”’ 

He had called her by her Christian name 
quite unconsciously. 

She sprang to her feet, blushing furious- 
ly, and began hunting for her gloves. 

“T can’t say half I mean about it,” she 
stammered. ‘‘Won’t you take for granted 
how glad Iam? I must go now; the even- 
ings are long, but they don’t last forever. 
I want to thank you, and I don’t know 
how.” 

‘When may I come to see you?’ he 
asked, retaining her hand again. 

“Oh, never! Llive in such a wretched 
place, and you are among the great ones of 
the world now, you know.” 

“Of course,’ he said coolly, ‘‘it doesn’t 
matter in the least whether you give me 
your address or not, because I am going to 
escort you home, and then | shall find it 
out for myself. Are you ashamed to be 
seen with me! Wecould — at a tailor’s 
on the way, but there would be certain 
drawbacks to that compromise.” 

“My clothes are infinitely worse than 
yours,”’ she said humbly. 

“Quite a different case,” he assured her. 
‘-T believe you would look well dressed in a 
‘guonysack.’ ”’ 

Then they set out together. He did not 
offer to take a cab An hour earlier he 
would have done so, but he was, compara- 
tively speaking, a rich man now, and he 
dared not run the risk of seeming to patron - 
ize her poverty. She understood, and liked 
him all the better for it. 

This was a day to be remembered in both 
their lives. 

Three months later there was a much- 
talked-of little wedding breakfast, at 
which most of the guests were literary 
celebrities, but anotber interviewer ‘‘wrote 
it up” for ‘Tbe Weekly Chatterer ” 
Jeremy had married Margaret.—The 
Argosy. 





HOW INDIANS ARE NAMED. 


As the Indian child grows he commits 
acts from time to time, each of which gives 
him a new name. For example, he may 
see a bear and run screaming to the tepee. 
The folks all laugh at him, and call him 
Runs-from-a-bear. Later on he may be- 
come the possessor of an unruly pony 
which he fears to ride, and becomes known 
as Afraid-of-his-horse Or, he may mount 
a horse from which another Indian bas 
been thrown, and he then is. spoken of as 
Rides-the-horse. Further on he becomes 
a great hunter and kills five bears, and 
they call him Five-bears, and when he 
slays another his name changes to Six- 
bears. He may perform a valiant deed in 
battle and ride his horse through the camp 
of the enemy, for which he is dubbed 
re pedal tg a During the 
conflict he may kill one of the enemy. If 
his victim is the only one slain he is called 
Kills-the-enemy. Butif others fall the one 
he has killed must be described, as Kills- 
the-one-with-the-big-knee. If he braids 
in his haira yellow feather which he has 
plucked from the tail of an eagle he may 
be called Eagle-tail, Eagle-feather, Yellow- 
tailor Yellow-feather. If he gives it to 
his friend he will be named Gives-feather, 
but if he refuses to part with it his name 
will change to Keeps-his-feather. Or te 
may obtain his name from some other ob- 
ject. If he is accustomed to ride what ‘s 
commonly known as a “calico” horse he 
may be called Spotted-horse, but if his 
horse has a short tail he will be. known as 
Bob-tail-horse. ‘Tbe chances are that he 
will be known by all the foregoing names 
His enemies in the tribe will continue to 
speak of him as Long-ears, Runs-from-a- 
bear, or Afraid-of-his-horse, while his 
friends will call him Rides-the-horse, Six- 
bears, or Kills-the-enemy. For this reason 
it occurs that if you speak of the Indian 
in the presence of certain members of the 
tribe and call him S'x-bears they will laugh 
at youand say: ‘Thatnot his name; his 
name Runs-from-a-bear.” But if you 
speak of him to certain others as Ruas- 
from-a-bear they will scowl and say: 
“That not his name; his name Kills-the- 
enemy.” 

Hence it will be seen that the Indian 
names are nothing, a delusion and a snare, 





and the practice of converting them into 
English appears eminently unwise. It is 
certain that the name on the rolls at the 





agency is the interpretation of onl 

the Indian’s several ‘names. ee Bes 
Indian name in their own vernacular, or: a 
syllable or two of a long one, if euphonious 
and pronounceable, as they usually are 
will answer quite well for a family name: 
0, the oe are — satisfactory. 
and cannot be too strongly conde sc 
Review of Reviews. _ — 





A LOVELY WEEK. 





“Such a lovely week as I’ve had of it!” 
said the volatile Miss Giddygad to Miss L,. 
Marguerite Rosebudd, between the acts at 
the matinee. ‘‘Such a perfectly charming 
week!”’ 


“Yes, dear? Well, I’ve had a lovely 
time, too. Saw you at the De Lange’s 
Monday night.” 

“Oh, lovely affair, wasn’t it?”’ 

‘Lovely!’ 

“Perfectly so. Were you at Miss De 
Gall’s ‘at home’ Tuesday afternoon?” 

“Yes, indeed; and it was a lovely affair 
Didn’t you go?” F 

“No; I had to pour for Helen Shoddy’s 
tea that afternoon.” 

“Oh, of course. I saw you there. 
stupid of me to forget. 
teas that afternoon. 
ase w tt Wednesd 

“T went to two ednesday afternoon 
and to Mrs. Upstart’s aneienle and dance 
in theevening. Hada lovely time at the 
Upstarts’.” 

“So did I. Lovely little dance, wasn’t it?” 

“Lovely!” 

“Saw you at Birdieb Gabbleton’s luncheon 
aad afternoon. Lovely affair, wasn’t 
t 

‘Perfectly elegant! Birdie does enter- 
tain so sweetly. She went with me to 
Mrs, Brainless’ four-to-six after the lunch- 
eon. 

‘*Have a good time?” 

“Lovely! Perfect jam of people. Street 
packed with carriages. Dining-room all 
pink and green. Oh, lovely! Elegant re- 
freshments. Orchestra behind paims in 
the hall—just lovely! And, oh, what an 
exquisite litthe german that was at Mrs. 
Clement-Jones’ Thursday night!” 

‘“‘Wasn’tit though! And sucha ravish- 
ing lotof pretty dresses, and the supper 
served by De Centi!” 

‘‘Heavenly, wasn’t it? ThenIsaw you 
at Maidie Frothingly’s morning whist 
party on Friday, and at Mrs. Lollypad’s 
great reception in the afternoon, and didn’t 
I catch a glimpse of you at Mrs, Posingley’s 
in the evening?”’’ 

“Yes. Ilooked in fora few minutes on 
my way to the De Huntley’s great ball. 
That ball was just the loveliest of lovely 
balls.” 

“Really?” 

“Oh, itwas! Then I’d a lovely time at 
the readings by Professor De Cheekley at 
Mrs. Stone-Murray’s this morning, and 
here’s this lovely matinee this afternoon, 
and I’ve an elegant dinner on hand for this 
evening.”’ 

, * aaa me, lifeis worth living; now, isn’t 
t ” 

‘Indeed it is, when one can have such 
perfectly charming times as we’ve been 
having all winter. I have had such a love- 
ly week, haven’t you?”’ 

“Oh, lovely!” 

“Charming!”’ 

‘*Perfectly so!” —New York Herald. 


How 
But I went to four 
Lovely affairs, al] of 








CONSUMPTION CURED 

An old physician retired from practice, had 
placed in his hands by an East India missionary 
the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the 
speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, Brun- 
chitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all Throatand Luvg 
Affections; also a positive and radica] cure for all 
Nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring 
to relieve human suffering, I will send free of 
charge to all who wish it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail, by addressing, with 
stamp, naming this paper, W. A. NOYES, 820 
Powers’ BLOCK, RocHEsTER, N. Y 
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Mich'gan Farmer One Year Only $19. 


For Our New and Improved High-Arm 


MICHIGAN FARMER SEWING MACHINE, 


WITH ALL LATEST ATTACHMENTS. 
Warranted 10 Years, All Freight Paid by us, 


Self-setting needle; automatic bobbin winder, with 
oak or walnut woodwork; new bent wood top; five 
long skeleton drawers. Full and complete set of 
attachments and illustrated instruction book sent 
with each machine. Every machine we send out 
guaranteed to be in every way equal to the best 
made in America and guaranteed to give entire 
satisfaction or money refunded. $18 only, or 
$19 with paper one year; must be sent with order. 
If you want the best sewing machine made in the 





world at the lowest price ever offered, send us 
your order. Addre 


MICHIGAN: FARMER, Detroit, Mich, 
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Che Dairy. 


THE EDITOR’S DAIRY NOTES. 


CONCERNING CHURNS AND CHURNING. 

Why do wechurn? What does churning 
do to the cream, and how is the butter 
made to come? Why is not a “lightning” 
churn better than the slow-working old- 
style churns? Why do you advise against 
the use of churns with “‘inside fixings?” 

These questions are frequently asked us, 
and have been thoroughly discussed at the 
institutes. The business of churning,” on 
the farm, is a very common one, yet there 
are still many farmers who fail to under- 
stand the ‘‘why’’ of this simple operation. 








ee AS SNORT Nera 
Seine 





“We churn cream to bring the butter, of 
course,” one will reply to the first question. 
But that is nov explaining the matter after 
all. 

A single drop of milk contains a large 
number of fat globules. In pure fresh milk 
these globules freely float without adhering 
together. During the process of ripening 
the cream they become more adhesive and 
begin to break from their filmy or mem- 
branous covering, according to some of our 
experts. 

When cream is well and properly ripened, 
these fat globules are in their best condition 
to adhere together, under proper concussion 
of the cream in some sort of a confining re- 
ceptacle. 

It has been found that the best results 
are secured by a moderate dumping or 
throwing of the whole body of cream from 
oneend of the churn to the other. The 
manner of doing this must be such that the 
globules are not broken (by paddles inside), 
and the length of time occupied in the 
operation must be long enough to secure an 
exhaustive separation of the butter fat 
globules from the buttermilk, and in their 
adherence together in the form of butter 
grains. . 

The concussion of the cream is indicated 
in the action of the churn shownin Fig 1. 
As the whole body of cream dashes from 
one end of the churn to the other, the con- 
cussion causes one and another of the fat 
globules to adhere together until they be- 
come a mass made up of hundreds and 
hundreds of these globules, and ultimately 
become visible to the naked eye. Then we 
call them butter grains, and say, “the but- 
ter is coning.” 

To secure the best results, we must gath- 
er practically all the butter fat from the 
buttermilk. Provided the cream is proper- 
ly ripened, we must have ‘‘an eye out” for 
other essential conditions to secure an ex- 
haustive churning. 

The cream should be of the proper tem- 
parature before commencing to churn. 
This not only helps to secure a clean sep- 
aration, but leaves the butter, when it 
comes, in the best granular form for after 
treatment. 

The churn should be one of the standard 
styles that have come into very general use, 
and found thoroughly reliable by our leading 
dairy experts. A barrel, swing, or box 
churn is what we recommend every time, 
when asked to select a new churn. Some 
of the combined churns and workers are 
well recommended by s2veral leading 
creamery butter makers, but they are sel- 
dom advisable for the farm dairy. 

We personally use and prefer the swing 
churn, but the barr’! ts juss as ygool, 
The box churn 
works on the 
same principle 
as the barrel 
style, in actual -— 
operation. If 
you are to buy 
anew churn, ‘g- 
nore the ‘“‘dash”’ 
pattern; but if 
you already 
have one, do not 





Fig. 2. 
throw it away, if you really feel that you 
canon >t afford a new one for your one or 
two cows. 

Be sure the churn is large enough to se- 





cure the proper amount of concussion 
throughout the whole operation of churn- 
ing. We use a No. 8 swing churn and 
never fill it more than one-third full, as 
shown by the dotted line A, Fig. 1. 

Our first churn was too small, sometimes 
being tilled up to the dotted line B (see Fig. 
1), or more than one-half full. We were 
obliged to discard this churn (a No. 5), be- 
cause a frequent test of the buttermilk 
showed that we would lose enough butter 
in a year to buy a larger churn. 

Fig. 1 shows how the cream is thrown or 
dashed from one end of the swing churn to 
the other whileswinging toand fro. Some- 
times when the cream reaches A, before 
commencing to churn, we find it swells-up 
to B after churning a shorttime. But we 
still have plenty of room for thorough con- 
cussion. 

If the churn should be filled to B at the 
start, the cream would swell so that the 
churn would be nearly full after swelling 
took place. Too many churns are filled in 
this way, and long hours are spent in “‘try- 
ing to make the butter come.” 

Fig 2, dotted line A, shows the extreme 
height the cream should reach in the barrel 
churn when ready to commence. Even 
then, in very small churns, the cream will 
swell enough to fill the churn more than 
half full. 

We have seen many 
barrel churns filled up to 
the dotted line B, and the 
swelled -cream would 
sometimes aimost reach 
the cover. ‘Then one 
could spin the churn like 
a top for some time with- 
out securing the least bit 
of concussion of the 
cream. 

A*’moderate amount of 
time should be occupied 
in churning. Quick 77 
churning many times /!/ |) 
seems perfect, but the 
test sof the buttermilk 
will often show more or 
less fat lefttherein. We have never wanted 
our butter to “come” in less than 30 
minutes fromtthe time of starting the 
churn. : 

Fig. 3 shows one of the churns ‘‘that 
mother used to use.”?” Just as good butter 
can be made in the old dash churn, but 
much of the poorest butter (?) in the coun- 
try is still made in just such a ‘“‘machine.” 

If you have adash churn on hand, and 
wish to keep on using it,make the improve- 
ment shown in Fig. 3. Bore a three-quar- 
ter-inch hole in the center and at the 
bottom of one of the staves, as indicated in 
the cut. Weare now speaking of wooden 
churns 

This hole is for the purpose of drawing 
off the buttermilk and washing water. As 
soon as the butter is in the granular stage, 
set the churn on a stoo! or low chair, and 
draw off the buttermilk. Put in cold 
water, agitate the butter slightly with the 
dash, then draw off the water through the 
hole as before. 

Use a small horse-hair sieve to catch any 
particles of butter grains that runout with 
the buttermilk or wash water. Have a 
hard wood plug to fit in the hole, made 
long enough to grasp easily in the hand. 

If your dash churn is arranged with a 
hole and plug at the bottom, as shownin 
the cut, you can stop your churn when the 
butter is in the granular stage, wash it 
thoroughly, drain, salt and partly work in 
the churn. This can be done with the aid 
of the dasher, and when the butter is taken 
ont it is almost ready to pack. In fact, 
that hole in the bottom of the wooden dash 
churn we consider about its only salvation. 

REGARDING CUSTOMERS. 


We recently put in a creamery, and are 
keeping seven cows, milking six at present. 
Have had private customers for our butter 
for several years, but now would like cus- 
tomers away from home, at better prices. 
We now have one in Buffalo. If you could 
give us the address of any one, if you 
have any in mind, it would be thankfully 
received. F.E.8 

CaLHOUN Co. 

Two other friends write us in the same 
strain. Wecould not furnish any names, 
and in fact have been looking for one or 


two private customers lately for our own 
surplus butter, 
ee 


SECRETARY WILSON thinks that as Eng- 
land purchased $65,000,000 worth of butter 
last year, American butter-makers should 
secure a part of the business. They can do 
this if they will make as fine butter and sell 
it a little cheaper than their competitors. 

When you are weak, tired and lifeless. you need 
to enrich and purify your blood with Hovd’s 
Sarsaparilla. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
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I think even the most ardent advocate of 
dairy farming will admit thatif attended 
to asit ought to be it makes aslave of a 
man. It means keeping regular hours, 
Strict attention to business and a careful 
oversight of everything connected with it. 

It does not do to milk at five o’clock one 
morning and to lie in bed until six the next. 
There is no chance for extra naps, and one 
may just as well make up his mind to this 
at one time as another. 

The stock breeder, the poultry keeper,the 
hay and grain raising farmer may indulge 
in this luxury, duriog the winter at least, 
ot for the dairyman the-hours must be reg- 
ular. 

During the first few years of our experi- 
ence with cows we fed three times a day. 
This we supposed was an advantage over 
two feedings. It kept us at work atthe 
barn allday. We resolved to try the plan 
of feeding only twice a day and soon became 
convinced that this was the better way. 
The cows re-masticate the food better dur- 
ing the day, and we find that they do just 
as well as when fed three times. 

Stables are cleaned in the morning while 
the cows are out for water and again at four 
o’clock, or alittle before that hour, when 
they are turned out to drink again. Weal- 
ways water twice a day. Salt is supplied 
frequently and regularly, 

It is one of the difticult things about 
keeping a herd of cows to get capable men 
to milk. Our women folk never do this or 
any partofit. I consider it out of a wom- 
an’s sphere entirely to milk cows. 

The milkers are instructed to milk with 
dry hands. The udders are brushed before 
beginning, but only one at a time, by each 
man; that is, he brushes the udder of one 
cow, then milks her. 

The practice of manipulating the udders 
before milking is not commendable. Sit 
down to each cow and finish with her be- 
fore going to the next. 

Considerable discussion has been going 
on of late through some of the dairy papers 
regarding the practice of washing or other- 
wise cleaning the uaders of all the cows 
before beginning to milk any of them. I 
do not approve of the plan. I believe itis 
best to let the cow entirely alone until 
ready to milk her. Manipulating the udder 
excites the milk flow, then if the cow is 
left_unmilked for some time, the yield will 
not be so great as if taken at once. This 
has been my experience, at any rate. An- 
other man may say it is all nonsense. 

The more! have to do with cows the 
more am I impressed with their peculiar 
temperaments. I believe very few cows 
ever are made to do their best, that is, to 
the full extent of their capabilities. 

Every feature of their care, feed, and all 
surroundings, needs to be perfect to enable 





Rev.W. M. Slaughter. 


CF WEST VIRGINIA. 
Writes of the Benefits Received From Or: 
Miles’ Restorative Nervine, 
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R. MILES’ Restorative Nervine is 
D particularly adapted to the restora- 
tion of health broken down by hard 
mental work. Rev. W. M. Slaughter of New 
Haven, W. Va., writes: “I suffered with ex- 
treme nervousness, dizziness, dull and ner- 
vous headaches and sleeplessness. My heart 
came to troubling me, I wasshort of breath 
from the least exertion, and suffered much 
pain in my left side. 
Medicine and physi- 
cians gave me no re- 
lief. I procured Dr. 
Miles’ Restorative 
Nervine, New Heart 
Cure and Nerve and 
Liver Pills, and I am 
sure no words of com- 
mendation as tothe results can be too strong. 
I sleep well, the dizziness and confused feel- 
ing have disappeared, my heart troubles me 
no more and I feel perfectly well.” 

Dr. Miles’ Remedies are sold by all drug- 
gists under a positive guarantee, first bottle 
benefits or money refunded. Book on 
Heart and Nervessent free to all applicants. 

DR. MILFS MEDICAL CO., Elkhart, Ind. 


CREAM SEPARATORS. 


The De Laval “Baby” or Dairy Cream 
Separators are now made in various dif- 
ferent styles and sizes, to meet all separat- 
ing requirements, from the household buy- 
ing its milk tothedairy of from onecow toa 











a cow to do this, and itis rarely that these 
are brought to this condition. Many a cow 
would have astonished her owner had he 
fully understood her and made it possible 
for her to do her best. Iam sure my own 
have never reached that point in spite of 
ail my efforts. 

Making bricks without straw was not a 
more difficult problem for the children of 
Israel than the one which cows are often 
called upon to solve in evolving milk ia 
paying quantities from the rations which 
they receive. It will pay every dairyman, 
and every farmer who may keep bu’ one 
or two cows, to study this problem of bal- 
anced rations. Itis one which affects us 
very greatly. Many an animal which 
might have made an enviable record has 
been condemned by her owner for this very 
reason. She was not properly fed and 
cared for. 

This talk is nothing new. We see it 
in every dairy paper, we bear it at every 
farmers’ institute and at every dairymen’s 
convention, yet the facts are that the num- 
ber of men is still great who do pot take 
proper care of their cows. 

Then there is another important point to | 
be investigated. Weed out the poor cows. 
It costs no more to keep a good one than a 
poor one. There are robbers in even the 
best of herds. The Babcock test will ex- 
pose them, that and the scales will tell you 
just wbat each cow is doing with the food 
she eats. 

The record sheet of which our Editor has 
told us. is most excellent. It tells at a 
glance just how matters stand with indi- 
vidual cows, and it does not take so long to 
doitas most of us think for. either. It is 
time well expended to learn all we can 
about our cows, W. C. ROCKWOOD. 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STS., 


hundred. They range in milk separating 
capacity from 175 Ibs. to 700 lbs. per hour, 
and from $50 to $225 in price. 





The De Laval machines were first and 


have ever continued best. Other so-called 
cream separators are mere cheap, inferior 
and infringing imitations. There are now 
more than 100,000 De Laval machines in 
use, scattered over every country in the 
world. Their sales are ten to one of all 
other makes combined. Satisfaction to the 
user and demonstrated superiority to every 
other machine and creaming system is the 
universal condition of their sale. 

Send for new ‘‘Baby” or Dairy catalogue, 
No. 257, just out. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


| 74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


Chicago. New York. 
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AJAX DYNAMITE WORKS. Bay City, mich. 
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COMMON SENSE RACK. 


Age The Best Combination 
Wanted. Rack in Use. 


4 Strong. Durable, Cheap. 
Write for «ireulars and prices. 


TECUMSEH RACK CO., 


Tecumse, Mich. 
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Traction, Portable and Semi-Port- 
able. Simple and Compound, Also 
Threshers, Horse iN. Mills 
Send for illustrated catalogue free 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





For the purpose of preventing mistakes, 
and to facilitate the answering of questions 
promptly, we make the following sugges- 
tions to our correspondents. Corréspond- 
ence relating to farm practice and the dairy 
should be sent to J. H. Brown, Climax; all 
correspondence relating to farmers’ clubs 
should go to A. C. Bird, Highland;matter 
relating to the Grange should be sent to 
Kenyon L. Butterfield, Lansing. [ach of 
the parties referred to have the conduct of 
the.departments named. All other corre- 
spondence, on such subjects as horticul- 
ture, live stock, poultry, markets and 
public affairs should be sent directly to this 
office. By this means the delays caused by 
re-mailing matter intended for the several 
departments will be avoided, and the 
chances for errors materially decreased. 





Sor 


Tuk war between Greece and Turkey is 
nearly atanend. The Grecian army, poor- 
ly led, and evidently not ina high state of 
efficiency, has met successive defeats from 
the larger and better fought army which 
the Turks had in the field. Once the Greeks 
permitted their antagonists to dislodge 
them from the Milouna Pass, and force 
them into the plain country around Tyrna- 
vos and Larissa, the preponderance in the 
Turkish force was sure to bring d'saster to 
the Greeks. If they could not hold such a 
position as the Milouna Pass in the face of 
a direct attack, all hopes of withstanding 
the assault of the Turkish forces in the 
open country might as well have been 
abandoned. In every branch of the service 
the Turkish army showed its superiority. 
Its artillery was better handled and more 
effective, and its eavalry showed up even 
better than the artillery. The Turkish in- 
fantry soldier showed that he was equally 
as brave as the Greek, and was superior in 
equipment and discipline. While the 
sympathy of the civilized world was with 
the Greeks in the struggle, sympathy never 
wins battles. Had the Greeks held the 
Milouna Pass, while its navy, said to be 
better than the Turkish, with some land 
force, had gone up the Gulf of Salonica and 
bombarded and driven out the small Turk- 
ish forces holding Salonica, so ax to cut off 
the Turkish base of supplies, the latter 
would have had to retreat. As itis, the 
best thing the Greeks can do is to make the 
best terms possible, and end the struggle. 
They talk of a last struggle at Thermopyl, 
but that pass is no longer the easily defend- 
ed position it was in the days of Persian ag- 
gression, nor have the Greeks the spirit 
which asimated those who made it historic- 
al by their bravery. The Greeks have 
failed, and must accept the verdict record- 
‘ed on the battle-field 


PRESIDENT JAMES B. ANGELL. 


The appointment of President Angell, of 
the Michigan University, as minister to 
Turkey is an instance where the office 
sought the man, not the man the office, for 
his appointment came direct from Presi- 
dent McKinley, unsought and without any 
demand from his friends for the appoint- 
ment. In fact, while appreciating the 
honor of such an appointment, few of his 
Michigan friends will like to see him leave 
the State and the position which he has 
held with so much credit to himself and to 
the great benetit of the University. 


President Angell is not new to the field 
of diplomacy. In 1879 President Hayes 
appointed him minister to China. That 
appointment also came to him unsolicited. 
His ability as a diplomat enabled him to 
settle some international differences which 
had arisen between our government and 
that of China to the entire satisfaction of 
the people of this country, while retaining 
in an eminent degree the respect and es- 
teem of the Chinese government. In 1887 he 
was selected by President Cleveland as a 
member of a commission to settle the dif- 
ferences then existing between the United 
States and Great Britain regarding the 
rights and privileges of American fisher- 
men in the ports and waters of British 
America. His associates were the Hon. 
Thomas I. Bayard, and the Hon. William 
L. Putnam. In 1895 President Cleveland 
again honored him by an appointment on the 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT IN 
THE UPPER PENINSULA. 

Representative Oberdorffer, of Menom- 
inee county, has introduced a bill into the 
legislature providing for the selecting of a 
site and the erection of necessary buildings 
for a State experiment station in the 
Upper Peninsula. The bill provides for 
the donation of a suitable tract of land, of 
not less than 80 acres, in fee simple to the 
State, and erecting buildings thereon not to 
exceed in cost $3,000. The same amount is 
appropriated for carrying on the station 
for the succeeding two years, making a 








total appropriation of $6,000. 

Since a copy of the bill was sent us, the 
subject has come up for discussion in the 
House, and the position taken upon it by 
some of the members was rather surpris- 
ing. tepresentative Shisler, of Kent 
county, who seemed to lead the opposition, 
is reported to have said: 

“My constituents made me promise ia the 
campaign of 1896 that I would vote against 
any new institutions in Michigan. _ They 
want an economical legislative session. I 
am sorry that the dividing line between 
the upper and lower peninsulasof Michigan 
should always be brought up. We no soon- 
er have a certain kind of institution in the 
lower part of the State, for the whole 
State, than the people of the upper penin- 
sular want a similar institution. *_ 

So far as the Agricultural College is con- 
cerned, I have read the bulletins issued by 
that institution for many years, and I do 
not think that the upper peninsula farmers 
will lose much by not having a similar 





institution to make experiments for them. 























Deep Waterways Commission,his associates 
being the Hon. John E. Russell, of Massa- 
chusetts, and Hon. Lyman E. Cooley, of 
Illinois. It was, no doubt, the ability 
displayed by President Angell in these 
positions which led to his selection as 
minister to Turkey, at a time when, from 
various causes, our relations with that 
country have been somewhat strained, and 
Americans have not been treated with the 
respect due them as citizens of as powerful 
a nation as that of the United States. 

But, however bright President Angell 
may shine in the field of diplomacy, he will 
best be remembered by his services and 
eminent success as an educator. He has 
filled the position of President of Michigan’s 
great university with an ability which has 
placed it near the head of the great educa- 
tional institutions in the land, and impress- 
ed his individuality in a wonderful manner 
upon the hundreds of young menand young 
women who have come under his influence 
in the years he has filled that position. We 
have yet to hear an adverse criticism upon 
him by either student or graduate, and ip 
fact each one seems to regard him as a per- 


sonal friend and wise counsellor. He is 
kind-hearted, genial, democratic in manner, 
and a fineexample of sterling American 
citizenship. Born in Rhode Island in 1829, 
he has been so long known and honored in 
this State that we have come to regard him 
as a Michigan product, and to consider 
honors conferred upou him asequa!ly honor- 
ing the State of his adoption. We wish him 





the greatest suecess in his mission, and a 
safe and quick return.to Michigan. 


PRESIDENT JAMES B. ANGELL, LL. D. 





Tbe experiments ought to be made by the 
people up there themselves without cost to 
the State.” 


Mr. Shisler should remember that there 
are two experiment stations in Michigan, 
one at the Agricultural College and one at 
South Haven, in the fruit belt. When the 
latter station was asked for by western 
fruit-growers, on the ground that climatic 
cond. cions in that section were so different 
from those obtaining near Lansing that 
tests of varieties and methods found suc- 
cessful at the latter place were of little 
value to them, the force of the argument 
was acknowledged, and the State estab- 
lished and has since maintained that sta- 
tion. At that time the representatives of 
Kent, Allegan, Van Buren, and other 
counties in the fruit belt, pointed out the 
“dividing line’ between the east and the 
west, and certainly it is far less clearly de- 
fined than that between the upper and 
lower peninsulas. 

But let us look at the question as citizens 
of the whole State, not of a section. Here 
is a part of the State heretofore given up 
nearly entirely to mining and lumbering. 
The latter industry is rapidly dwindling, 
and the former has not been remunerative 
for some years. Many of those engaged in 
these industries have been obliged to leave 
them and engage in the cultivation of the 
soil. They have had little or no experience 
in agriculture, and they are located in a 
section where conditions are entirely differ- 








sections of the State. They must live and 
support their families, and therefore can- 
not afford to make mistakes. The experi- 
ences of other sections cannot be relied on. 

A system of agriculture suited to their 
soil and conditions must be thought out, 
and varieties of grains, ‘fruits and vege- 
tables secured which can be relied upon to 
do well under the peculiar conditions 
which exist. The. proposed _ experi- 
ment station is to aid them in 
this work which means everything to 
them. Theappropriation asked for in the 
bill is an exceedingly modest one. Can the 
legislature, in view of what has been done 
for other sections in this direction, afford 
to refuse the pittance asked for? The 
suggestion of Representative Shisler that 
“the experiments ought to be made by the 
people up there themselves without cost to 
the State’? would have more force if his 
part of the State was not enjoying, to a 
far greater extent than this bill goes, the 
benefits of such a Station, for the cost of 
which these Upper Peninsula people have 
to contribute their moiety. If the experi- 
ment station at South Haven is of no bene- 
fit, then it should be abolished as a use- 
less: expense,. and Representative Shisler, 
to be consistent, should bring in a bill for 
that purpose. We think the objections of 
the fruit-growers would be quite vigorous 
if such action was suggested. The whole 
State, we feel certain, is concerned in the 
future of the Upper Peninsula, for its 
prosperity will, to some extent, influence 
other sections. Its industrial conditions 
are changing, and these changes have 
seriously affected the resources of its 
people. Would it not be reasonable, under 
such circumstances, for the State to help 
them solve the problems which confront 
them in the new lines they will be com- 
pelied to follow? Or will it be judicious 
economy to let them struggle until a part 
of them are compelled to abandon the 
fight, and seek homes in other states? We 
see ‘only one good reason why this bill 
should not pass, itis upon the hypothesis 
that such a station would not aid them. 
Yet the experience of France, Germany 
and the United States furnishes the 
strongest kind of evidence that such ex- 
periment stations have, and are, exercising 
a most beneficial influence upon the agri- 
culture of those countries, and solving 
problems for the farmer, the dairyman, the 
fruit-grower and the gardener that they 
have neither the time nor the means to 
solve for themselves. 

THE New York Advertiser says in an 
article: ‘In other parts of the South, 
farmers continue to raise corn that they 
cannot sell and have to burn, cotton that fs 
superfluous, or tobacco that eats up the soil 
without making any adequate return. 
And then because they reap the crop of 
their own stupidity, they curse nature and 
turn Populists, with every intention of 
cheating their creditors.””> The Advertiser, 
before it turns critic, should inform itself 
of the facts as they exist, that its criticisms 
may be just and in accordance with them. 
The people of the southern States never 
raised corn they had to burn. On the con- 
trary it is a well known fact that they im- 
ported large amounts of corn from the 
West to meet their requirements. They are 
raising more than ever before, and in this 
are doing a good thing. Corn and bacon 
are the great reliance of those States, and 
when they raise sufficient for their own 
needs it will be a good thing for their 
people. The Advertiser should also know 
that it is cheaper to burn corn in the “‘corn 
belt” some years than to buy coal. And 
perhaps it would be astonished to learn 
that the people of those States wonder at 
those of many eastern and middle States 
cutting down trees for fuel which will take 
fifty years to replace, rather than burn 
corn which can be renewed every year. 
Actual experiments have shown that corn 
furnishes heat more cheaply to the inhabit- 
ant of such States as Iowa, Kansas and 
Nebraska than coal or wood, when there is 
a@ good average crop of the former, and it is 
selling at an average price. Itis not too 
much corn in the South, or burning corn in 
the West, however, that makes Populists. 
It is low-priced products, scarcity of re- 
munerative labor, and the lack of proper 
business management. All these combine 
to make people dissatisfied with existing 
conditions, and willing to have a change 
even if that changesmay prove worse than 
what thev are now enduring. Perhaps the 


Advertiser can furnish a remedy which will 
prevent the spread of populism and com- 








ent from those existing in the agricultural 


munism by rendering the people so pros- 
perous that they will be contented, 
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THE GOOD ROADS QUESTION. 





To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 


Your subscriber from Devil’s Lake, Mich., 
in the issue of April 24th, page 326, gives 
some information concerning good roads 
which will be new to all people. He puts 
the cost in Ohio to make stone roads from 
$23,000 to $28,000 per mile. I would like to 
know where he got his information. There 
are counties in Ohio that have several hun- 
dred miles of stone roads, and I have seen 
tabulated statements, said to be official, 
showing the cost of stone roads in Ohio. 
ln the Norwalk Reflector, of Huron county, 
Ohio, of March 3lst, 1896, is a tabulated 
statement, by counties, said to be taken 
from the Secretary of State’s report on 
mileage and cost, in which it gives a total 
of 5,990 miles of road built in Ohio. It gives 
the cost of 400 miles in Champaign county 
at $2,000 per mile; 114 miles in Clark coun- 
ty at $2,250 per mile; 255 miles in Logan 
county at $2,870 per mile; 330 miles in 
Huron county at $2,300 per mile; 558 miles 
in Warren county at $1,033 per mile; 421 
miles in Miami county at $1,287 per mile; 
and so of many others. I have not yet 
found that there is any complaint that they 
have more good roads in Ohio than they 
want. Good roads cost enough, under 
favorable conditions. but where the com- 
munity can afford it, they are worth all 
they cost. 

Each community should decide for itself 
whether it desires and can afford good 
roads. My judgment is that the commun- 
ity to decide should be the county; others 
think it should be the township, and others 
still would cut the township into districts, 
but experience elsewhere I think has 
demonstrated that the county community 
is small enough to decide. w. L. WEBBER. 

Saginaw Co., Mich., April 26, 1897. 

[In the letter referred to by Mr. Webber 
we think the writer unwittingly added a 
cipher to the stated cost per mile. It struck 
us so when we first read the letter, but we 
did not fee. like changing the figures upon 
which he based his arguments. The cost 
sbould have been $2,300 to $2,800 per mile. 
At those figures the cost to the various 
counties must be enormous. Champaign 
county has 400 miles at $2,000 per mile— 
$800,000. Yet it is certain that a large 
extent of the mileage has not yet been 
reached, and that in the districts where 
most needed. Take the average cost of 
$2,000 per mile, and 75 counties with 400 
miles each, and figure up the load of debt 
that such road building would entail. It 
foots up the enormous sum of sixty millions 
of dollars, entailing, at four per cent, an- 
nual interest charges of $2,400,000, or more 
than the average cost of running the State 
government during the past ten years. And 
perhaps one-half of these highways will be 
rendered useless through the extension of 
trolley lines within the next ten years. 
The future highways may be two iron rails, 
laid upon cross-ties, and over them will be 
transported the principal part of the 
country’s products as well as the travel of 


the future. 





THE SEASON AND ITS PROSPECTS. 





To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Thespring with us is backward—scarcely 
a furrow plowed for oats, and much of the 
ground too wet to work. Last spring at 
this time oats and barley were nearly all 
sown, and plowing for other spring crops 
was going on. The heavy spring rains and 
cool weather ought to have been of advan- 
tage to meadows and wheat, but the freez- 
ing and thawing have worked serious in- 
jury to the wheat crop. Some pieces will 

e worked up and put into oats or barley. 
On clay the damage is greatest, although 
all soils show bad effects from a bad spring. 
We cannot see much moré than half a-crop 
in prospect, and dollar wheat only will help 
us out. 

Clover is heaving badly in some locations, 
but how general it is 1 have been unable 
to learn. The outlook, at least, for a good 
hay crop is notrosy. Farmers, because of 
the past two or three dry seasons, have not 

lowed their meadows, and as a result we 

ave meadows four or five years old, and 
cannot expect a heavy yield per acre. 

Referring to wheat again, the acreage is 
much below the average for two reasons: 
an unfavorable fall for sowing, and the low 
price of wheat for several years. It seems 
that we must have reached the valley of 
low prices for farm products, and they 
were too low, and now must be on the up 
grade; not because of the prospective pro- 
tection either, though we shall get the 
benefit of a duty on wool and have it offset 
by a $2 duty on lumber. And does the 
foreigner pay the tax? What a fine oppor- 
tunity is prevented us now, in the Dingley 
bill, to demonstrate pretty generally, ‘‘who 
pays the tax?” A SUBSCRIBER. 

GENESEE Co., Mich., April 23, ’97. 





Dr. Austin F unt, late professor in Bellevue 
Hospita] Medical College, Fellow of New York 
Academy of Medicine, honorary member of the State 
medical societies of New York, Virginia, Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, etc., says in speaking of 
Bright's Disease, or advanced kidney disease: “The 
minor effects are headache, loss of vision, impaired 
hearing, involuntary muscular twitching, cramps, 
drowsiness, vomiting and diarrhoea.’’ These are 
but some of the common symptoms of this malady, 
which accounts for Warner’s Safe Cure curing so 
Many diseases, but are symptoms of advanced 
kidney disorders, 





THE DINGLEY BILL AND THE 
WOOL-GROWERS. 





To the Wool-Growers of Michigan. 

There are in the United States about 34,- 
000,000 sheep, producing annually about 
200,000,000 pounds of unwashed wool. We 
need 110,000,000 sheep, producing 630,000,000 
pounds of wool to supply all our needs; 
an increase of 76,000,000 sheep. This would 
give an annual increase to wool-growers 
for wool of $126,000,000, besides $100,000,000 
more for mutton sheep. We are now send- 
ing abroad more than $60,000,000 to buy 
foreign wool and woolen goods, all of 
which should be produced in this country. 
This increase of sheep would make such an 
increased demand for hay, corn and oats, 


as to give increased good prices for these 
products, increase the value of farms, give 
use for more vacant lands, and give pros- 
perity to farmers and to the whale country. 

he Republican party in 1896 promised 
“the most ample protection for wool.” 
Under this in five years our flocks would 
be increased to 120,000,000 sheep, producing 
all needed wools. Unless the farmers will 
awake to the situation and writs to their 
senators and representatives in Congress, 
the promised protection will not be given, 
_ ruin to the wool industries will con- 
tinue. 

I have carefully examined the wool tariff 
schedule in the new Dingley bill passed by 
the House and now pending in the Senate. 
It is worse for the wool-growers in view of 
existing conditions than any wool tariff bill 
ever ee 

The bill gives chiefly specific duties for 
manufacturers, but the fraudulent ad 
valorem duties for wool. I have not 
found one wool-grower who understood the 
bill who deemed it either adequate or just. 
I want no sectional feeling. All should 
share equal benefits. 

The wool circular of Justice, Bateman & 
Co., April, 1897, says of the Dingley bill as 
to wool: ‘“‘Itis in point of fact a modifica- 
tion or lowering of the duties of the Mc- 
Kinley law.” This is readily proved. 

1. The McKinley act made all goat hair 
dutiable at 12 cents per pound. The 
Dingley bill makes ‘‘common goat hair’ 
dutiable at 32 per cent ad valorem—nearly 
nothing. 

2. The Dingley bill very ingeniously 
makes “Angora goat’? mohair—a very 
valuable fiber—dutiable at 12 cents. By 
thus naming the Angora goat it lets in free 
of duty the mohair of six other varieties 
of goats known by other names. 

3. The bill professes to transfer six 
varieties of Cluss 3 wools to first class, and 
thus benefit wool-growers. In fact, two of 
the alleged transfers, ‘‘Morocco’’ and 
“‘Adrianople skin or butchers’ wool,” and 
all Adrianople wools, were always in Class 
1, China wools, with the law rightly con- 
strued, belong to Class 1. The bill by 
naming “China lamb’s wool’? in Class 1 
thereby compels all other China wools to 
be deemed in Class 3. So in naming 
‘“‘Adrianople skin,” the bill puts all other 
Adrianople, always before in Class 1, here- 
after to be in Class 3, and carries to Class 3 
all similar wools. It is a most ingenious 
contrivance to get in Class 1 wools under 
fraudulent low ad valorem duties. 

4, The bill leaves not transferred a large 
number of wools of substantially equal 
value from which the manufacturers will 
draw their supplies. These wools not 
transferred are nearly equal in value with 
the unskirted average South American, 
Cape and American far West wools. Then 
more Class 1 wools are transferred to Class 
3 than ot Class 3 wools transferred to Class 1. 

5. The world’s prices of all. wools have 
declined very much since 1890, and as a 
consequence the duty should now be higher. 
Prices will hereafter get still lower, requir- 
ing still more protection. 

The Dingley bill professes to give a duty 
of 11 cents per pound on unwashed Merino. 
Those who do not know the “loopholes” in 
the bill suppose 11 honestly means11. Ohio 
and similar Merino wools are worth about 
3 cents a pound more than Texas and far 
West wools. The bill will givea protective 
benefit of not more than 4 cents to average 
Ohio Merino and not more than 2 cents to 
Texas and far West wools, as shown by 
two considerations. 

First. It allows all foreign wools to come 
“skirted”’—that is, the center lightest part 
of the fleece worth all of 4 cents a pound 
more than unskirted fleeces. This takes 
off 4 of the eleven-cent duty, leaving to 
Ohio 7 cents and for far West wools only, at 
most, 5 cents. ° 

Second. The skirted Australiar, as im- 
ported, will shrink in scouring only 50 per 
cent, while average American wools will 
shrink 67. This gives the Australian 
Merino an advantage over American of at 
least 3 cents, thus leaving average Ohio 
Merino with, at most, only 4 cents and far 
West wools only 2 cents. 

Is this ‘the most ample protection” prom- 
ised in the Republican national platform of 
1896. Certain H not. Some of the Austral- 
fan Merino will shrink in scouring more 
than 50 per cent, but its price is in conse- 
quence reduced, and the competition of the 
light shrinking fixes the American price 
and reduces the protective benefit. 

The wools imported which injure our 
American wool industry most are the third 
class wools, sometimes wrongfully called 
“carpet wools.”’ In the fiscal years 1892-95 
inclusive, the imports were 368,245,971 
pounds, shrinking only 30 per cent or less in 
scouring, yielding as much clear wool as 
736,491,982 ys of average American 
Merino. The Dingley bill gives a reed of 
32 per cent ad valorem on wools valued 
over 13 — pound and 50 per cent on 
wools valued more. The wools imported 
will not average 10 cents per pound. Per- 


jpry will undervalue them with the swind- 

ing ad valorem system. The duty, 32 per 
cent on 10 cents, is 3.2 cents. But 33 per 
cent ad valorem is not equal to 20 per cent 
honest—not over 2.2 cents and that on 
“skirted” wools. 

These wools injure us in five respects: 

1. They are largely used in the manufac- 
ture of clothing goods, so much so that 
coarse wool clothing alike for men, women 
and children is fashionable. They thus 
supplant the use of our American Merino 
wools and wools of the mutton breeds and 
our other coarse wools. 

2. They tix a low price for all other wools. 
Manufacturers will not buy American 
wools ——- at a very low —- when they 
can buy these foreign wools at such low 
prices. 

3. But for their large import,carpet man- 
ufacturers would use more of our cvarse 
wools in making carpets. 

4, ‘They prevent the increase in numbers 
of our coarse wool sheep producing so-called 
carpet wools. Thus these weols injure our 
wool industry, even if we do not grow car- 
pet wools. 

5. But American wool-growers now grow 
carpet wools in 15states. New Mexicoalone 
produces 5,000,000 pounds annually. One- 
eighth of every fleece of our coarse wool 
sheep, and even much of the low grade 
Merino—the belly and breech wool—is 
“carpet stock.” hus 20,000,000 American 
sheep testify that we produce carpet wools. 

The National Wool-Growers’ Association, 
at a meeting in Washington April 13, 1897, 
agreed on a memorial to Congress, printed 
as Senate document No. 36, and the draft 
of a bill proposing a duty of 12 cents per 
pound on first and second class wools, and 
eight cents on third class,double on washed, 
treble on scoured, with an additional duty 
of four cents on ‘‘skirted’’ wools and an ad- 
ditional duty on Australian Merino. When 
McKinley introduced his bill in 1890, he 
named then a duty of eight cents per pound 
on the better grades of Class 3 wools, but 
ad valorem duties were adopted over the 
protest of wool-growers. A duty of eight 
cents on third-class wools shrinking in 
scouring an average of less than 30 per cent 
is less than four cents in comparison with 
Merino shrinking 67 per cent. 

These rates are not all we need—not all 
we want, but they are suggested in the hope 
that they will encounter no opposition from 
protectionists. They are not “the most am- 
ple protection” promised in the Republican 
platform of 1896. 

I cannot speak authoratively for Senators, 
but I believe the Dingley wool schedule will 
be amended in the Senate. The hundreds 
of industries requiring protection will come 
to our aid in order to secure a tariff. 

WILLIAM LAWRENCE, 
President of National Wool-Growers’ Association. 





Tue makers of Zenoleum Non- Poisonous 
Sheep Dip and Vermicide, The Zenner- 
Raymond Disinfectant Company, 16 At- 
water Street West, Detroit, Mich., an- 
nounce they will prepay freight on one 
gallon or more ot Zenoleum, to all Michi- 
gan, Indiana, Ohio, Illinois and New York 
points. 
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NEWS SUMMARY. 





Michigan 
The Anderson bill which requires rail- 
roads of this State to carry bicycles as ~_ 
gage has passed both houses and is now in 
the governor’s hands. 


The village of Omer was visited by a 
destructive cyclone last Saturday evening. 
1t cut a path about 300 feet wide and nearly 
a mile in length. A number of persons 
were injured, several fatally. 


The proposition to stop the killing of 
quail for five years, which came up in the 
legislature in the form of an amendment to 
Representative Green’s game measure, was 
defeated by a vote of 35 to 18. 


The regents of the University held a 
meeting Wednesday and decided to grant 
President Angell a leave of absence until 
Oct. 1, 1898. he appointment of an acting 
president to serve during President An- 
gell’s absence was postponed until the May 
meeting. 


A farmer named Chamberlain, living 
about three miles from Willow, had five 
large barns destroyed by fire last Friday. 
Ten head of cattle and considerable quanti- 
ties of grain and hey were included. His 
loss is over $5,000. The origin of the fire is 
a mystery. 


Geo. A. Peters, the Scio egens ghea 
doesn’t expect to get rich off his peach crop 
this year. He says he recently experi- 
mented on 100 buds taken from different 
parts of his orchard, and found all dead but 
two, and life in these was very faint. He 
thinks the buds untirely ruined.—Decter 
Leader. 


The official canvass of the vote polled at 
the late election has been completed and 
shows that there was a total of 394,805 
votes cast, of which Judge Long received 
210,721, giving him a plurality of 71,414, and 
a majority over all of 26,637. It also shows 
that the Attorney General’s Salary amend- 
ment was defeated by over 20,000 votes. 


Reports from various parts of the State 
show that farm work has been more or less 
delayed by the unfavorable weather. 
Most farmers have their oats in, but little 
or nothing has been done in preparation 
for the corn crop. Peaches and apricots 
are believed to have suffered from the frost 
of Monday night, but there are few com- 
plaints concerning apples, pears and cher- 
ries. 


Gov. Pingree named Joseph L. Cox, of 
Battle Creek, for commissioner of labor 





last Wednesday. He also appointed Albert 


Pack, of Detroit, to a place om the Macki- 
nac park commission. Cox is to succeed 
Charles H. Morse, and Pack is to take the 
place of Edward Lowe, of Grand. Rapids. 
Other recent appointments are as follows: 

Bishop, of Wyandotte, to succeed 
James T. Hurst, of the same place, as 
member of the board of control of the state 
house of correction at Ionia; Frank Wells, 
of Lansing, to succeed himsel? as member 
of the state board of health; L. E. 
Reynolds, of St. Johhs, to succeed C. A. 
Bugbee, of Charlevoix, as member of the 
Michigan board of pharmacy; Thaddeus C. 
Brooks, of Jackson, to succeed Albert 
Stiles, of the same place, as member of the 
Michigan state prison board of control; 
Samuel Post, of Ypsilanti, to succeed Win. 
J. Stuart, of Grand Rapids, as member of 
the board of trustees of the Michigan In- 
sane Asylum, at Kalamazoo. 





General. 


Congressman Holman, of Indiana, died in 
Washington last week at the ageof 75. He 
had served 16 terms inthe House of ‘Rep- 
resentatives. 


Theodore A. Havemeyer, the vice-presi- 
dent of the sugar trust, died at New York 
Tuesday morning. His death was the re- 
sult of a protracted siege of la grippe. 


Harold M. Sewall, of Maine, son of the 
Democratic candidate for vice-president in 
the recent campaign, has been appointed 
minister to Hawaii by President McKinley. 
Mr. Sewall has twice been consul-genera!l 
to Samoa. 


A remarkable invention has just beer 
made public which promises to revolution- 
ize the problem of rapid telegraphy. It is 
called the synchronograph and the invent- 
tors claim that a speed of 3,000 words a 
minute can be attained. 


The dedication of the Grant monument 
at New York last Tuesday was an event of 
great interest. The military and naval 
parades were superb. It is claimed that 
about 60,000 men participated in the land 
—— The addresses were delivered by 

resident McKinley, Gen. Horace Porter 
and Mayor Strong of New York City. 


Prof. Mark W. Harrington, once of the 
University of Michigan, afterwards chief 
of the weather bureau at Washington, D. 
C., and still later president of the Univer- 
sity of Washington at Seattle, has resigned 
the latter position. The regents of the 
university recently met and decided to rea- 
duce the president’s salary whereupon 
Prof. Harrington promptly resigned. 


The Kentucky legislature ended the long 
deadlock on Wednesday by electing State 
Senator Deboe to the United States Sen- 
ate. The struggle has lasted through two 
legislative sessions, during which a total of 
112 ballots were taken. From the begin- 
ning of the present session the Republicans 
have had enough votes to elect, but up te 
this week no candidate had been brought 
— who was able to poll the entire 
vote. 








Foreign. 

King Humbert, of Italy, narrowly ascap- 
ed assassination last week. hile the 
King was on the way to the races a politi- 
cal fanatic rushed to the carriage and at- 
tempted to stab him but did not succeed. 
On the same day a would-be assassin fired 
at the president of Uruguay but the bullet 
missed its mark. 


The struggle between Turkey and Greece 
promises to be of short duration. The gap 
in the mountains, known as Milouna Pass, 
appears to have been the key to the situa- 
tion and when the Turks captured this 
point last week the Greeks lost -their best 
stronghold. The Turkish army then poured 
through the pass into the plain and at once 
started for Larissa, the Grecian headquar- 
ters. After some fighting that place was 
taken, the dispatches stating that the 
Greeks fled precipitately. The opinton 
prevails that the close of this week may 
see the end of the war. It is believed that 
the great powers will intervene witha view 
of securing peace and preventing Greece 
being wiped off the map. 


ARE YOU IN DEBT? 


If 80 you should carry a policy with us, thereby stop- 
ping all worry, lest you should die before paying the 
debt. This company issues policies payable tocreditors 
when desired, or tosome member of family when no 
creditor can get any claim on any portion of {t. Write 
for terms for our 10-year accumulative distribution 
Life Police, giving your name, age and address. 











\ Snsurmnceionypang 
Detroit. Mick. 


We also want experienced men for General Agents, 
also Solicitors in every place in Michigan, Ohio and 
Indiana. Write for terms. 
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SSUGAR BEET SEED. 


> Sugar and Mangel Wuartzel Beet Seed. 
> of our own importation from Ln gg, at 35 
> cents per pound; also Hungarian. illet. 
>» Flax, Dwarf Essex Rape Seed. Sand 
> Vetches and all kinds Farm, Garden and 
>» Flower Seeds, Farm Implements, Ma- 
» chinery and Binder Twine. z 
Be friendly and write us your wants. ¢ 


> THE HENRY PHILIPPS SEED & INPLEMENT €6., 
, 115 £117 St. Clair St., Toledo, Ohio. 
4449444444464 
SEEDS FOR PLANTING 

AND SOWING. 
Clover, Timothy, Hungarian, Millet and a)] kinds of 
farm seeds. Seed corn, fodder and Kaffir corn, cane 


seed, field and cow peas. If your desler does not 
handle our seeds, write as for prices 


ys 
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a:: JOHNSON & SON, Seed Merchants, Goshen, Ind.7 
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CONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA E. ROCK WOOD, 
FLINT, MICH. 





We should be pleased to have any of our readers 
who take an interest in household topics, send in 
their views and opinions > any subject which 
is under discussion, or which they wish discussed. 
The invitation is general, and we hope to see it 
accepted by many. Address all letters for THE 
HovseEHO.p to Mrs. Ella E. Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 








BIDDY REDWING'S NEST. 


*T was little Biddy Redwing 
That wanted a new nest; 
And while she was about it. 
She meant to have the best. 


So Sunday morning early, 
The church doors open wide, 
Came pretty Biddy Redwing 
~And puts her head inside. 


Straight up the aisle she tiptoed 
And, far from noisy flocks, 

She softly laid a nest egg, 

In the contribution box. 


At length the bells stopped ringing. 
The preacher rose to pray; _ 

When up sprang Biddy Redwing, too, 
And eockten forth her lay. 


““Cut-cut! cat-cut! cut-dak-cut!” 
Right out in meeting, too! 

Nor would her voice be silenced 
Tili she had said it through. 


She had done all a fow! could do, 

This noisy little hen, 

To help the cause, and earned her right 
To tell it there and then. 


And down the aisle, and to the doer, 
She proudly cackled; while 

A deacon passed the box around 

To cover up the smile. 


And everybody something found, 
In ket, purse or vest, 
To lay beside the nest egg there, 
In Biddy Redwing’s nest. 
S. C. STONE. + 
[The above was received too late to be published 
before Easter as was requested.—Ep. 





Tue Household editor wishes to acknow]l- 
edge the receipt of a great many kind, 
appreciative personal letters during the 
past few weeks. It is impossible to answer 
all of them by mail, yet they deserve some 
recognition. Please accept my heartfelt 
thanks, friends, for your good words, and 
let me assure you that it will ever be my 
aim to conduct this department to the very 
best of my ability along the lines which 
will tend to make us better wives, mothers 
and daughters. The increasing interest, 
indicated by the great number of new con- 
tributors, is very gratifying. As one cor- 
respondent puts it, ‘‘We are no longera 
Household, but a club.” 





HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 





ONCE MORE. AND FINALLY. 

Well, well! Just see how great a matter 
a little spark kindleth! Mrs. Grace started 
it and who can say where the end will be? 
This church-going discussion has been 
wide spread and the results will be far- 
reaching, in my estimation. Yet when she 
wrote the description which is so familiar 
to us all, either personally or by observa- 
tion, about trying to go to church when 
everything conspires against such an 
undertaking, I have no idea she thought 
she was stirring up such a hornet’s nest. 

From week to week since that time criti- 
cism has poured in upon us from every 
side, that is, the women’s side, for so far 
but two men have lifted up their voices in 
defense. Of these, one tells us he goes 
solely to please his wife, and I think de- 
serves all the more credit for that. 

When Mrs. Grace’s article appeared, 
Hope Long De Ferd wrote such a nice, 
comforting one in reply, and in the same 
number M. E. S.C. told us about her ex- 
perience in attending church under diffi- 
culties. In afoot note in connection with 
this article I commended her course in 
abstaining from church-going if it made 
discord by her attending. For this course 
I have been criticised by nearly everyone 
who has expressed an opinion upon the 
subject, but I still cling to that view of the 
matter. Rather than cause dissension in 
the home, with its attendant evils, one may 
better give up the outward semblance of 
religion, the inner consciousness is not 
changed thereby, and God isin the home 
just as much asin the church. Some men 
might be brought into the church by the 
wife’s persisteut attendance, others would 
only be driven farther away. The wise 
woman studies the man she has to deal 
with, just as she studies the different 
dispositions of the children she has to 
bring up. 


2 
Not long ago I “heard this remark: 
*“Hasn’t Jennie made a different man of 
her husband since they were married?” 





And she has. Little faults and defects of 


character and disposition have been cor- 
rected and the man greatly improved in 
the estimation of those who know him. 
He even goes to church regularly now, 
and his name is numbered among the 
“pillars” of the same. Yet do not for one 
moment think the course pursued has been 
one of antagonism. Not a bit of it. The 
opposite course has been followed. Quiet- 
ly, persistently, vith no apparent effort, 
with no lectures or scenes, which men so 
much dislike, she has wrought wonders by 
her influence. A few words softly spoken 
when there was no one by, a little pruning 
here and there has done it. Such 4a method 
as some have advised would bave brought 
ruin to that home. Always lovable and 
gentle, never forceful and antagonistic 
this tactful wife has won the day. 

Human nature is much the same the 
world over regardless of sex. We all want 
to have our “way,” but there are very few 
of us who can always have it. Under the 
circumstances which exist in each in- 
dividual home we must strive to do the 


best we can. ‘ 
* 


I have in mind another wise and tactful 
wife who has been the means of influencing 
her husband for the better. Everybody 
said it was very foolish in her to marry 
him, but she did. To-day he is a much 
better man in every way than when she 
married him, and everybody says (and they 
ought to know, you know) that it is all 
owing to her influence. This is another 
case of tact in managing, as there has been 
no decided opposition in any direction, 
simply a quiet leading, never open antago- 
nism to his expressed preferences. 

This wife chooses to remain away from 
evening services, prayer meetings, etc , be- 
cause she objects to going and leaving her 
husband at home alone. She prefers keep- 
ing him company rather than furnishing 
any excuse for that which is, or might be, 
objectionable. Few men of social temper- 
ament will voluatarily spend their even- 
ings alone. Is it not the part of wisdom to 
do as she does rather than to say, “I am 
going to church; you may stay at home or 
go where you please?” 

I have known of a home being broken up 
in this way. The wife persisted in attend- 
ing church, the husband opposed her doing 
so. Discord ensued, still she went on with 
her religious duty; home was neglected in 
her zeal to attend every service. Advice 
was showered upon her to desert all but the 
Lord, to cast aside every weight to her 
spiritual advancement, and in the end a 
separation was brought about which wreck- 
ed two lives. Is not such a course open to 
serious question? 

Without doubt the most harmonious 
homes are those where husband and wife 
think alike on this subject. I know that it 
must be a great shock to a conscientious 
Christian, whether man or woman, to find 
that their life mate is not in sympathy 
with the church. . 

* 


* 
* 


We have discussed this matter at consid- 
erable length, and shall, so far as we are 
concerned, let itdrop. Every woman must 
do the best she can, according to her light, 
and leave results with Him who doeth all 
things well. 


, GOING TO CHURCH. 


Why don’t some of the men arise and 

give a reasonable excuse for not going to 
church? How many of them would sit 
down and be so meek if they werequestion- 
ed about politics? 
OWe don’t want any excuses that have 
already been worn threadbare: “The 
minister don’t preach sound sermons;” 
“Can't fellowship with Jones or Brown;”’ 
“The church is only for weak-minded 
women and children.” No, such excuses 
are out of order. This is a progressive age. 
The new women demand a better one. 

I don’t know but I shall call down a 
shower of criticism on my head and shock 
every sister of the Household, but I am 
going to take the side of the weak, and I 
tell you without hesitation that I think 
the sister who signed herself M. E. S.C. 
did right to stay with her husband, even if 
she did not attend charch for seven years. 
While the attendance seems a necessity for 
spiritual progression, yet if her heart is 





right she can enjoy sweet communion with | 


the blessed Saviour at home. If her hus- 
band had been afflicted with a physical 
disease of a dangerous form, I think you 
would all say at once that her place was 
at home. Oh, my _ sisters, is not this 
spiritual disease a much more serious 
malady? Just as soon as the husband sees 
that his wife will go alone, he is perfectly 
willing she should, and I firmly believe 
that is why so many men do not go to 
church. 

And how many husbands will sit down 
at home alone? Perhaps you will think 
I am-wrong, but | speak, nut from experi- 





ence, but from observation. The chances 
are, some ot them would be quite as 
apt to go off somewhere to play pedro. 
I believe most men like to think their 
wives are just a trifle dependent on them, 
and if they would not go to church alone 
7 would make an extra effort to go with 
them. 

But adieu. This is my first visit to the 
Household and I don’t want to weary you 
all with my views on church going. 

Tuscoua Co., Mich. 





TWO SIDES TO A QUESTION. 


I thank the editor for the invitation to 
the men to defend themselves on the sub- 
ject of church-going. Also Mrs. Grace 
asks why we do not defend ourselves, and 
says there are always two sides to a ques- 
tion. 

You have been ping it on thicker and 
faster, but I was pleased indeed that 
Fanatic nrade the reply shedid toM. E S.C. 

No man respects a woman more, but 
rather less, for giving up church-going on 
his account. I take my wife to church and 
will do so till our boy is old enough to take 
her, when there will be another stay-at- 
home husband. 

Your guesses as to the reason are all 
astray—away off. The principal reason is, 
we are not interested in the subjects dis- 
cussed, especially when the preacher takes 
for his text, ‘Be ye not unequally yoked 
together with unbelievers.” Also when 
the sisters of the church make a great fuss 
and effusion when greeting your wife, who 
is clever, but when the husband comes 
down the aisle, the backs of thcir heads are 
the most prominent features. To express 
it in feminine terms as did a good lady 
preacher of this vicinity on another snb- 
ject, ‘‘Women have the art of making the 
atmosphere prickly. as if full of pins and 
needles, to those who do not entirely fall 
in with their ideas.’’ The same lady has 
several divorced husbands and does not 
live with her present husband. 

When you are made to feel that your 
wife is a martyr and yourself treated 
accordingly, can you wonder that it is 
pleasanter at home reading the papers? 
The very qualities that make your sex 
adorable to us, viz. your faith and credul- 
ity. lead you into the churches. 

We are willing to support the churches 
if you will excuse us from attending them; 
and we will attend them, too, if you make 
it not unpleasant for us. 


ALLEGAN Co,, Mich. MACKELLAR. 





THE CHURCH-GOING PROBLEM. 





I, too, am @ new comer to take part in 
the discussions of the Household columns. 

I see that this church-going affair is 
being stirred to the very depths, and 
thought I might as well have a hand in, 
even if it does not do any good, and I cer- 
tainly hope it will not do any ili and keep 
any more of the men from church than are 
now Staying away. 

I do not know that [I amina position to 
judge for those unfortunate sisters who 
have those trials, but I certainly think I 
would not stay away from church seven 
years (ifI cared about going at all) just 
becanse my husband would not go. We 
read in the Scriptures that we are to for- 
sake father and mother for our husbands, 
but we do not find that we are to forsake 
our heavenly Father and live for one man 
alone. I do not know that things can be 
changed much after such a lapse of time 
as she has stayed away from church, but 
ifa wom n insists that her rights be re- 
spected and assists in making her husband 
respect them, she need not have such dire 
trouble as some of them have expressed. 
But, as I said before, I do not have to deal 
with such a character, still I see such cases 
all around me. 

One estimable lady, a neighbor, begs and 
pleads for her husband to attend church 
with herself and children, but to no avail; 
instead, he hitches up his team and goes 
into the field to work. But those men are 
certainly lacking very much in character 
and are not fit subjects to have control of 
children to bring up. He is a man of 
means, perfectly able to have everything 
suitable to go with. But his only excuse 
is, ‘How I would look going off to church 
with you and the children!” 

Another one of my neighbors told me she 
would like to get her husband out to 
church once, “if it was not for anything 
more than to get him to change his clothes 
on Sunday.” 

But, dear sisters, those of you who have 
a desire to attend church and have to go 
alone, prepare a nice dinner the day before, 
have some little extras to tempt the appe- 
tite of the ‘lord and master’? (you know 
the old adage), have it in readiness so you 
will be able to get his dinner as early as 





usual on Sunday if you were home, and 
have everything pass off smoothly and 
pleasantly. Ask him pleasantly to have 
the horse at the door for youin time to go, 
If he does not care to do this, and there are 
no children old enough, or if you have not 
a hired man, get it up yourself before you 
are dressed for church. If he will not care 
for the children in your absence, take them 
along. I know the labor involved in such 
an undertaking would be great, but you 
can afford to doit once in a while if you 
care much about-going to church. 

Every woman who keeps house and rears 
a family should have, and take the privi- 
lege of using, a horse once in a while. [| 
suppose some women are denied the use of 
a horse, but as far as I am concerned | 
have always had one of my own, and if I do 
not choose to use it I take one of my hus- 
band’s. I believe wholly in being reason- 
able and using judgment in all things, but 
there is no use of either husband or wife 
being domineering or unreasonable in any- 
thing, but just use a little tact and judg- 
ment, and make a study of the one man 
you possess. The men are funny creatures 
anyway; they like to be humored and pet- 
ted, and above all things do not let the 
children supplant the husband altogether, 
Set aside a time to plan and visit with him 
especially if he be a farmer he needs much 
encouragement these days. 

A very dear friend of mine in confidence 
said: ‘You know as well as I do what sort 
ofa disposition my husband has, and I 
have to get around him just so to get along 
with him.” Ina measure we are all that 
way, so let us make a study of each other 
and not have any clashing or discord in 
our homes. ANOTHER DOROTHY. 


[As the name, Dorothy, has already been 
selected by one of our older contributors, 
please choose some other for your own 
nom de plume.—Eb. } 





ANOTHER CRITICISM. 


I always turn to the Household the first 
thing when the FARMER comes. I’ve 
thought for a long time I'd like to write a 
few lines myself. I felt so thankful to 
Kate Silverpen for telling us ‘Mother 
Amsden’s” experience. I just thought it 
was ‘‘as good as gold,’”’ and I know that 
divorces would not be so common if there 
was-a “sealed book’? between each mar- 
ried couple. Ifthe husband or wife con- 
fide to the third person the faults they 
have noticed in each other, they will be- 
come more and more dissatisfied with each 
other, and more and more discord will 
creep in and their happiness eventually be 
destroyed thereby. 

Now asthe sisters are expressing their 
opinions about going to church, I would 
like to say that Ido not think M. E. S. C. 
did just right to stay away from church 
for seven years because the husband failed 
to light the fire, and frowned over the bowl 
of bread and milk. I should not have con- 
sidered it my duty to have absented myself 
from the house of God for seven years for 
that reason. I think perhaps if she had 
gone just the same for a few Sundays that 
he would rather light the fire than to eat 
bread and milk every Sunday. I do not 
mean to criticise her severely, for I have 
no doubt she thought she was doing what 
was for the best, and I have the greatest 
Sympathy for those wives who have to 
stay at home or go alone. I know a Chris- 
tian lady inour town who for years has 
gone to church alone, but this winter her 
husband comes with her every time. 
Think you he would have come to church 
to-day if she had remained at home for the 
last seven years? Methinks not. 

I was glad to hear from, ‘A Busy Wife.” 
I know what that means for, I am a farm- 
er’s wife myself and do my work alone and 
take care of iny two babies, the oldest two 
and a half years, the youngest. eight 
months old. And I, too, find it difficult to 
keep cool through it all, sometimes. But I 
try to do all I can the best way I know how 
and then not worry about it. I am glad 
she gives a remedy for croup. I would like 
someone to tell me what to do for worms 
in children. 

I, too, enjoy ‘‘Short Stops” very much. 
I will close by telling a good way to wring 
cloths out of hot water:—Place the cloth 
in the middle of a towel and then wring 
the ends of the towel witkout burning the 
fingers. MRS. W. E. 








THE rush of letters upon church-going is 
So great that many articles must of neces- 
sity be held over for a time. They will 
appear just as soon as possible. Have 
patience, friends, and do not think your 


contribution has reached the waste basket 
because it does not appear promptly.— Eb. 





ALWAYS rinse the milk pitcher with cold 
water before puttirg it into the dishpan. 











Saving. 
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Themodem STOVE POLISH. 


Produces a JET BLACK enamel gloss. Dustless, Odorless, Labor 
5 and 10 cent boxes. Try it on your Cycle Chain. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
MY LOVER. 





BY MINNIE BLANDING KING. 





My lover and I in the twilight dim, 

Are sailing — o'er love’s sea; 

And we blissfully float in a rocking boat, 
While he whispers sweet words to me. 


And the evening light on his face so bright, 
Shows me eyes of the sunniest biueg 

And his laughing face is full of grate, 

And I know that his heart is true. 


Our rocking boat is a fairy float: 
And we sail through the future dim; 
And to keep him from care that hovers there 
I would lay down my life for him. 


His hand is light with the touch of love, 
As he fondly caresses my cheek; 
And his voice is as soft as a cooing dove 
As he answers the love I speak. 


» 


For strong is my love, and stronger ‘twiil grow, 
As we glide towards eternity; 

Till the rocking boat in which we float, 

Shall cast its anchor for me. 

And another shall take my place in his heart, 
As he sails o'er the shoreless sea; 

For of birthdays past, I can count thirty-four, 
While he has yet to see three. 


<i 


RENEWED ACQUAINTANCE. 








A feeling of homesickness has been creep- 
ing over me, while reading the FARMER of 
late, and I longed to take a “‘peep” into the 
family of Householders, and renew my ac- 
quaintance with old members,and introduce 
myself to new ones, T find it still remains 
a very congenial family although time has 
made some changes. 


Passing days bring changes to each of us; 
and io our jives new experiences are met 
with, difticulties confront us and desires are 
sought for. How very important that we 
jive nearer to Him, who will keep us in per- 
fect peace if our minds are stayed on Him, 
and who is ever ready to assist us in timeof 
need. When our minds are perplexed and 
our hearts burdened, the above text is truly 
an elixir to our depressed feelings. See 
Isaiah, 26,3. May we be willing to take 
life as 1t comes; we can at least find one ray 
of sunshine if we but look for it, and thus 
be better able to enjoy the blessings that 
are given us. 

I have been very much interested of late, 
in the subject under discussion (church-go- 
ing), and really I think some of us might 
write volumes on the subject. Presumably 
the majority of women are more or less suf- 
fering from the hindrances caused by the 
peculiarities of the other sex regarding this 
topic; but for my part I am not going to 
“air” my complaints (while I might furnish 
achapter or two) but promise you that | 
1 shall keepon going to church,even though 
I nave to go alone. 

I positively have great sympathy for a 
man who is unfortunate enough to have 
periodical attacks of headache, especially 
when the attack begins on the evening of 
the seventh day of the week, as Aaron's 
usually does,and while he has the suffering, 
I take the “‘pill,”? which ‘‘goes down” with 
a goodly amount of ‘‘grace.” Church-going 
is one duty I owe mvself,and I humbly con- 
fess obedience in every other respect—even 
to building the fires in the morning. 

Did you ever think how much better 
woman’s moral and religious opportunities 
were than man’s? She ts not pressed with 
temptations. The almighty dollar does not 
eclipse so large a field of her mental vision. 
Material pursuits do not check spiritual 
progress so greatly. God seems nearer to 
her heart, more in her thoughts and sweet- 
er in her soul, owing to the fact that she is 
not compassed about by tke snares and pur- 
suits of the world. ‘‘A woman’s piety is an 
altar-fire where religion acquires strength 
to go out on its mission of mercy.”’ May we 
have the spirit of forbearance, patience,and 
kindness, and a determination to keep the 
chain of love bright. 

I think one should be interested in church 
work to keep themselves in good working 
order, physically, mentally and spiritually. 
Active service in religious work 1s the seat 
of happiness,and the foundation of a happy 
home. Never mind if the man of the house 
is indifferent as regards church-going, as 
long as he does not oppose your going. Go! 
Do your duty; it’s one you owe not only to 
yourself but to your God. 1 firmly believe 
we should attend — worship just as 
often as we can,(and by that I mean oftener 
than once in seven years) and if only a 

bowl of bread and milk” standsin the way, 
be sure next time to spread a dainty lunch, 
and under no circumstances ask him (your 
husband) to build a fire. 

I think I have stayed long enough,by way 
of introduction, and will quietly make my 
exit before the curtains are drawn on this 
subject. LITTLE NAN. 

MT. CLEMENS. 

[We cordially welcome Little Nan to our 
tanks once more. Those who read the 
Household some years ago will be sure to 
remember her with pleasure. Come again. 


—Ep.] . 


ETIQUETTE. 








On your introduction into society be 
modest, retiriog, unassuming and dignified. 

Remember that the principal beauty in 
the female character is modesty to all, and 
polite reserve to those you know little re- 
garding; modesty is of itself so beautiful 
that it often conquers when a pretty face 
or a handsome form is overlooked. 


Modesty does not only show itself in the 
face, but also in the dress and manner. No 
lady can be polite who js not modest and re- 





tiring. Female politeness is itself the very 
essence of modesty. 

It is much better for a lady to say too 
little in company than too much. The 
conversation may sometimes be bright and 
petws yet it should not always be so. Itis 
possible to be silent and yet not dull; the 
silent eyes are often a more powerful con- 
querer~ than the noisy tongue. Do not 
appear careless to the conversation of 
others, as the eyes can tell whether you are 
really absent or not, although the mouth 
gives no token of presence. 

Politeness is necessary in general. 
Neither rank, talents, fortune nor beauty 
can dispense with true politeness. 

Above all things, be modest and benevo- 
lent,and do not distress yourself on account 
of the mistakes of Se ae you 
will soon overcome these trifling ane . 





WHY ONE FARMER DOESN’T AT- 
TEND CHURCH. 





I had always supposed that men and re- 
ligion were not very acceptable to the 
Household, at least there was once a kick 
to bar them out, but now I see an editorial 
invitation for husbands to give their rea- 
sons why they do not attend church. 


Should I give my own experience and 
reasons, it would necessarily be too Jong an 
article for the Household, to explain satis- 
factorily. 

First, the records say that when I was 
one month old I was taken to church‘and 
baptized, with two sponsors to see that I 
was trained up in true religious duties, .and 
was so trained to attend church always. 
At the age of 16 I was examined for confir- 
mation, i. e., take all responsibilities upon 
myself. At this time I was living in Lon- 
don. For seven years I attended church 
invariably twice every Sunday and had 
the opportunity to hear several bishops and 
many noted preachers, and my faith 
was simple and strong as an Episcopalian. 
At 20 years old I came to America (fowa) 
then a new courtry. No church pearer 
than nine miles. There were some Method- 
ist camp meetings, and a United Brethren 
church started up, and I occasionally went 
to their revival meetings, and 
say that my sense of sacred religion was 
shocked, was but a small part of it; the 
most ridiculous sensations, shoutings and 
the ‘power’ disgusted me. 

For 36 years I have lived at my farm 
home in Michigan three miles from town. 
Have formerly attended the Baptist church 
and Sunday school, but I find pomp and 
pride in every church and the preachers 
preaching for money and popularity. 

I read T'almadge’s sermons. Now, if you 
think he is a disciple of Christ.2why I don’t, 
and there are plenty more just like him. 

I have not told all my reasons, but—yes, 
there is that everlasting excuse that my 
clothes are not good enongh, that some 
stock must be looked after or some gate has 
to be tixed on Sunday morning. Plenty of 
things to bother a farmer,and bis wife, too. 

PLAINWELL. ANTI OVER. 


THE FARMER’S WIFE. 


[Paper read at Newago County Farmers’ Institute, 
January, 1897.] 


Andrew Jackson has said that “the 
wealth and strength of a country are in its 
population, and the best part of the popu- 
lation are the cultivators of the soil. In- 
dependent farmers are everywhere the 
basis of society and the true friend of 


liberty.” 

This is a noble tribute, and the farmer's 
wife deserves to share it equally with the 
farmer, for she is the foundation stone of 
the home, and without her interestedness 
and energy, the farm and the farmer would 
not be very successful, and both might be 
in danger of dying degenerate. 

The farmer’s wife is not a nonenity; she 
moves and has her being, and is a living 
example of true greatness and tender 
womanliness. She endured the hardships 
of the pioneer, forsaking all kindred ties, 
she came to this — when it wasa 
vast wilderness, and with loving hands and 
fearless heart toiled with her chosen com- 
panion, who would never haye had the 
courage to have endured the trials of 
pioneer life alone. Families of choice sons 
and daughters were raised and educated, 
who baye since gone forth from the log 
cabin and helped in making our nation 
great. , 

Some people think that the farmer’s 
wife has to work so hard that she has no 
time for social culture and is a fine example 
of retarded development. It is trne that 
she does nutlead a life of ease, but has it 
not been said by the Infinite One we should 
earn our bread by the sweat of our brow? 
All honest work ts ennobling, and is as 
necessary to the welfare of our being as the 
= rains in summer are to the growing 
grain. 

The surroundings of the farmer’s wife 
are most delightfui at all times, especially 
so in summer, when the ground is teeming 
with vegetable and animal life. She is not 
stuffed up in some tall tenement, where 
breathing space is at a premium, and that 
laden with contagion; she is away .from 
everything and everybody, and is free to 
do as near as she pleases as comes within 
the range of human power. She does not 
require tog « “down tcwn”’ to view the 
works of att; here are spread before her 
pictures painted by the brush of the Great 
Artist, of lofty trees bordering some rusb- 
ing river, fields of growing grain, birds of 
beautiful a circling through the air, 
the splash of the ripple in the brook as 
it hastens along, all combining to make 
scenes so enchanting and music delightfully 








gage: to theear. Isit not beautiful to 
ive so close to nature? 

The farmer’s wife is the equal of her city 
neighbor in everything and her superior in 
Many; nine-tentbs of the best literature 
goes into the farm homes; the serene soli- 
tude of her daily surroundings gives her a 
certain air of refinement, and the select 
society of her favorite authors fits her in- 
tellectually and imparts to her such an 
ease of grace and manner that she is com- 
petent toshinein any society. She is not 
the sour-visaged, ill-tempered, ignorant 
creature some people paint her, but a-woman 
whose Legh and goodness has enriched 
the world, and given as her quota men and 
women who have been, and are, the bul- 
warks of the State and natioa—men and 
women who are proud to lay their success 
at the door of those mothers who had the 
happiness to live in the country, with a 
capacity for enjoying God’s thoughts to 
the richest and fullest extent. 

Our calling is not the meanest; it is the 
noblest because it is God given. If by 
chance there are any who despise us on 
that account, let them bear in mind that 
the noblest of the earth have sprung from 
the class we represent—Ruth was a glean- 
er; her fidelity bas been unexampled in 
woman; for this fidelity, purity and worth 
she was chosen ty a farmer. She enriched 
the world as it has never been before nor 
since; for from her descended all that was 
perfect in mankind. We cannotdo for the 
world what the young Moabitess did, but 
like her we can kcow what magnificent 
womanhood is and develop it. 

This question of the farmer’s wife has 
two sides. I have dwelt briefly on the 
bright side, because I think it the right 
side. Some lives are so meager, al- 
ways discontented, always paradingsthe 
dark side of everything; they go on through 
life with no appreciation of the good things 
they might enjoy; never in touch with the 
Great Lover of Nature who was so well 
acquainted with the “birds of the air’’ and 
the “lilies of the field,” while thousands of 
hungry souls are longing and dying for one 
breath of country air, and would fall on 
their knees in silent adoration for one sight 
of the beautiful green grass. 

In closing I will repeat that despite the 
times the farmer’s wife is the most inde- 
pendent, has more liberty, has greater 
scope for enjoyment, and if her life bas no 
pleasure in it she is either troubled with 
dyspepsia or there is something seriously 
wrong. She has the first and best of all 
fruits nature yields; she has more reason 
to be thankful; and if she is, she ought 
to be one of the happiest creatures on God’s 
footstool. M. R. 





UsxE light brown sugar for all but white 
cakes and the result will be a light layer 
with no stickiness, such as granulated 
sugar sometimes gives. If you want to use 
brown sugar, but have only granulated, 
add a teaspoonful of molasses, 


MORE ABOUT BOYS LEAVING HOME. 





Every Saturday night when the mai 
comes home, I always go for the House- 
hold in the MicHIGAN FARMER, to read the 
many good things there, and of often feel as 
though I would like to write in answer to 
some of them that ought to be continued 
instead of stopping. 


Lucy Swift expressed my sentiments ex- 
actly last fallin her little article on Wom- 
an’s Suffrage. I thought I would write 
something then, but didn’t feel so much in- 
spired to do so then as I have since reading 
her article on Boys Leaving Home. That 
was just splendid, and it is something I am 
very much interested in, for it is really a 
study to know what to do for our boys to 
keep them on the farm, which is the very 
best place for them if they can only be made 
to think so. But, you remember that some 
of our very best men were raised on the 
farm and left it to go out into the wide 
world to do for themselves. 

_We have two boys, and it is the highest. 
aim of my life todo tor them so they will 
think that home and mother are the best 
things on earth. But if those boys are 
spared to us until they are young men, I 
expect nothing else but that they will leave 
to do something else besides farming. I pre- 
sume there are lotsof old farmers who 
would like to leave the farm themselves, if 
there was anything else for them todo. So 
how can we blame our boys for not wanting 
to stay on the farm? 

But, let us try to keep them with us until 
they are old enough to do for themselves. 
Give them the best education that we can 
and always dress them so they will never 
fee] ashamed to go in the best of society. 
Then, if they think they must leave the 
farm, we can feel that we have doneall that 
wecould toenable them todo for tham- 
selves and be useful members of society. 

I sometimes think how little do children 
know how to appreciate home and mother, 
and never will they know how much care 
and anxiety they are to their parents until 
they have a home and children oftheirown. | 
So let us be very charitable with them, and 
in time we will get our reward. F. 8S. H. 





HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 





For sunburned skin apply cloths wrung 
from cold water in which some baking soda 
has been dissolved. 


For warts try continued applications of 
castor oil, or cut across the surface in op- 
posite directions with a sharp knife suffi- 
cient to start the blood. 

IF there is any difficulty in removing the 


tin tops of jelly tumblers, invert them for 
a moment in hot water, when the parts 





will readily separate. 











DOCTORS HAD GIVEN HER UP. 





A Convincing Letter From One of Mrs. Pinkham’s Admirers. 





No woman can look fresh and fair who is suffering from displacement of 


the womb. It is ridiculous to suppose 
an artifical support like a pessary: 


that such a difficulty can be cured by 


Artificial supports make matters worse, for they take away all the chance 
of the ligaments recovering their vigor and tone. Use strengthens; the liga- 






ic Rs 


ments have a work to do. 
If they grow flabby and refuse to hold the womb in 


ate, 7 place, there is but one remedy, and that is tostrengthen 























Any woman 


of charge. 
men only. 


fuse menstruation, 
case was hopeless. 


and one of the Blood Purifier when I felt like a new person. 
nds, for they all gave me up to die. 
dia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound through 
health. It has also cured my little son 


much to the surprise of my frie 
of my lady friends are using Lydia E 
my recommendation, and are regaining 
of kidney trouble. 
to Mrs. Pinkham for aid. 


I would advise every 
”-Mrs. EMMA PANGBORN, Alanson, Mich. 


their fibres and draw the cords back into their normal 
condition, thus righting the position of the womb. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is designed 
especially for this purpose, and, taken in connection 
with her Sanative Wash, applied locally, will tone up 
the uterine system, strengthening the cords or liga- 
ments which hold up the womb. 


who suspects that she has this trouble 


—and she will know it by a dragging weight in the 
lower abdomen, irritability of the bladder and rectum, 
great fatigue in walking, 
promptly commence the use of Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
V: getable Compound. If the case is stubborn, write to 
Mrs. Pinkham, Lynn., Mass., stating freely all symp- 
toms. You will receive a prompt letter of advice free 
All letters are read and answered by wo- 

The following letter relates to an un- 
usually severe case of displacement of the womb, 
which was cured by the Pinkham remedies. Surely 
it is convincing : 

‘Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
and Blood Purificr cured me when the doc- 
tors had given me up. 
dreds of dollars searching for a cure, but found lit- 
tle or norelief until I began the Pinkham remedies. 
I had falling and displacement of the womb so badly that 
Y for two years I could not walk across the floor. I also had pro- 
kidney, liver, and stomach trouble. Th doctors said my 

I had taken only four bottles of the Vegetable Compound 


and leucorrhca —should 


I had spent hun- 


I am now cured, 
Now many 


suffering woman in the land to write 





2 Turkey red on cotton 

e I ne won't freeze,boil 

Oo u or wash out. No other 

. will do it. Carpe’ 
dresses, capes an 

30 MINUTES Briere ri 

. No failures with Tonk’s French Dyes. Sen ¥ 

as pamaaee or 10c. for one. Any color for wool or 
cotton. Big pay Agents. Write quic 





ick. 
French Dye Go., Box77, Vassar, Mich. 


Your Children cured ot Be 

0 wetting. Sarmople free.s 

Dr. F. E.MAY, Bloomington, [IL 

and Tumors scientifically treated 

and cured. Ne knife. Book free. 25 
ANGER rears experience, Dr.L.H.Grat! 
C 8 “. 7th St., Cincinnati, 0) 


When writing to advertisers mention Mich, Farmer 
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Regal Department. 


—The original motion having been lost, its 
amendments also fail. In order to sustain 
what was evidently the intent of the meet- 
ing, the withdrawal of the chairman may 





CONDUCTED BY EABL D. BABST 
56 Moffat Building, Detroit. 


be regarded asa recess, in absence of a mo- 
tion to adjourn. The sense of the meeting 
as finally determined, though exceedingly 





Fiso LAw.—N. 8. G., Jackson, Mich.:— 
at present publish all the 
If 


We cannot 


statutes relative to fish and fisheries. 
you will ask for particular information we 
will be giad to aid you as far as possible. 


OWNERSHIP OF SiABs.—H. W. G., 
ford, Mich.:—A. owns mill. 


is a matter governed entirely by custom, 
and we understand that the slabs are con- 
sidered as the property of the mill owner. 


You may agree to a different disposition of 
them, but it probably would make a differ- 


ence in the sawing rate. 


DRAIN ASSESSMENT AS BETWEEN VENDOR 
AND VENDEE UNDER LAND CONTRACT.— 
G. M. C., Huron, Co... Mich.:—A. buys a 
piece of land on contract from B., agreeing 
to pay all taxes “ordinary and unordinary” 
that may come against the land. A ditch 
was dug two years before date of contract 
and paid by B., and there was a re-assess- 


ment to finish it after contract was drawn. 
Who should pay?—A. is liable under con- 
tract. 

GROWING CROPS PASS WITH LAND BY 
QUITCLAIM DEED.—M. W. M., Muir, Mich.: 
—A. and B. own land jointly. A. gives B. 

uitclaim deed of west half, and B. gives 
Lr quitelaim of east half. Before deeds 
were made, A. putin wheat and clover on 
what is now B.’s land. Who owns crops 
now on B.’s_ land.—The crops are 
a part of the land as much as the fences 
trees and buildings. By quitclaim deed 
without reserve A. conveyed all the inter- 
est he had in west half to B., and hence 
crops belong to B. 

PENALTY FOR NEGLECT TO A PPEAR WHEN 
notiFiep.—A. W. A., Livingston county, 
Mich.:—When a money highway tax is 
voted, the method of levy and collection is 


the same as for general township purposes. 
Where the highway taxis a labor tax,every 
person who has been assessed to work on 
the highway, who has been duly notified, 
and who does not commute for same, and 
refuses or neglects, without good cause, to 
appear in obedience to the notice, is fined, 
for every day’s refusal, one dollar; and if 
required to bring a team, man or imple- 
ments, is fined as follows: First, for 
wholly refusing to comply, three dollars 
and fifty cents for each day; second, for 
omitting to furnish a cart, wagon, plow or 
scraper, one dollar and twenty-five cents a 
day; third, for omitting to furnish a yoke 
of oxen, or span of horses, or a man to 
manage same, one dollar and twenty cents 
per day. Fines are recovered by suit by 
overseer before justice of the peace. See 
Howells Statutes, Secs. 1343 and 1344. 


PowER OF ATTORNEY—AUTHORITY UN- 
DER—ADVERSE POSSESSION—ACTION ON 
BOND GIVEN TO FORCE COVENANT OF WAR- 
RANTY-—-SUIT AGAINST HEIRS.—SUBSCRIB- 
ER, Sylvester, Mich.:—Your questions all 
relate to the same transaction and are of 
such importance that we would advise you 
to consult some reliable and careful attor- 
ney in your neighborhood. Answering the 
questions on the facts as disclosed in your 
letters,we are of the opinion that the prop- 
erty has been held adversely and title is in 
C.’s wife, regardless of all other facts. The 
deed executed under power of attorney 
could only be such deed as was intended to 
be executed. If power was given to execute 
a quitclaim deed the power could not be ex- 
tended to cover a warranty deed. If bond 
was given to secure covenantee against any 
paramount title or lawful encumbrance,the 
statute of limitations would run against the 
bond from the time the covenator and prin- 
cipal of the bond were notified in writing of 
the paramount title and_were requested to 
come and defend title. Thus if notice was 
given in 1880, action on the bond could be 
brought any time within six years. Levy 
can be had on undivided property belong- 
ing to an estate. 


VoTING HIGHWAY TAX—PARLIAMENTARY 
COMPLICATION.~SUBSCRIBER, Holton, Mich. : 
—At the township meeting held in our 
township the report of the highway com- 
mission was under discussion. Motion was 


made and seconded that the report be laid 
on the table. Chairman put the motion and 
declared it lost. Another motion wes made 
to accept the report and to raise by tax one 
thousand dollars for the highways as the 
report recommended. An amendment was 
made to this motion that we raise one 
hundred and fifty dollars, and another 
amendment was made to this last that 
amount of tax be two hundred dollars. The 
chairman put the motion on this last 
amendment and declared it carried. He 
then put the motion on the first amendment 
and declared that carried. He then put the 
original motion as amended and declared it 
lost. He (the chairman) then said as there 
was no more business to be done he invited 
all to come out and have a cigar, and many 
left the room. Afterward the chaifmanre- 
turned to the room and, without calling to 
order, stated that there had been a mistake 
made and no money had been voted. He 
then called upon all that were in favor of 
voting two hundred dollars as a highway 
fund to vote aye; contrary nay. He then 
declared the motion carried. Can the super- 
visors —_— spread that two hundred dol- 
lars on the tax roll of the township? The 
man who was chairman is again supervisor. 





De- 
B. brings logs 
to be sawed. Who owns the slabs?—This 


irregular, may be considered valid in con- 
nection with the prevailing amendment of 
the original motion, which amendment was 
to the same effect as the sense of the meet- 
ing as declared by the chairman. Such 
utter disregard of order is far from repre- 
senting what we believe is the usual conduct 
of township business in our township meet- 


| Che Harkets. 


WHEAT. 














here has been the customary advance, followed 
by the usual decline, the past week, and values are 
very ciose to the range held a week ago. The ad- 
vance noted on Thursday came from purchases by 
shorts to cover contracts. There was no other 
good reason apparent for an advance than at any 
time in the past two weeks. Taking everything 
into account, however, season, stocks, visible sup- 
ply, and crop conditions, it looks as if wheat was 
too low. We believe it is low simply because 
general business is not in good shape, not of any 
weakness in the situation. Good wheat looks like 
a good thing to have on hand, just as corn and oats 
do. There will not be such crops of the twe last 
mentioned grains this season as last. We look for 


a shortage in the spring wheat crop, as the result 
of the late season and heavy rains. 

The following table exhibits the daily closing 
sales of spot wheat in this market from April 
inclusive: 


1 to April 








No.2 No.3 

Red. Red. 
BSA Bic ciss cciskesesan 85% 79% 
7° BL” 
# 5 sccevce 85% 80 
a 6 84 8534 8014 
ss Zeccvscccccevccoss § BLY 82% 77% 

eee ee eeeeee esses ‘ 

i WD..ccccccccscccccee BAK 85% 81 
6 Bocvccccccscecccee OTH 88% 82 
2% 87% 8814 81% 
a BY. 
‘ Me - 
- 92 93% 87% 
- 94 9514 &9 
6 91 92% 86% 
- 90 91% 85% 
He 89 90 84 
os Weacesecccseccccce 91 894% 86% 
a6 DE .ciccccvoccconrss 8 93% 87% 
< 26 91 92 86 
web 27. 90 91% 8514 
“(98 8914 9034 8414 
- 29. 91 85 





The following is a record of the closing prices on 
the various deals in futures each day during the 
past week: 


Z May. July. 
Friday .....ccccsecccccesccscesccese 98 79% 
Saturday....ccco...0.. cccvecccecsce O4N¢ 824, 
BEORGRY....cccccccccecessecccesesses SO 78% 
Tuesday..... cvercccccceccvccecccce 91% 77% 
Wednesday. .cccccccccccccccceccese DOK 765g 
| eee 16% 


The visible aupply 01 wheat on Saturday last, as 
compiled by the N. Y. Produce Exchange, was 
201,000 bu.. a decrease of of 778,000 bu, over the 
amount reported the previous week. 

The Winter Millers’ League reports the condition 
of winter wheat in this State at 94 per cent of an 
average. It is about 10 per centtoo high. If other 
States are figured out'as closely as Michigan the 
a is about as valuable as Hank Robinson’s 
akes. 

From Thoman crop bulletin, issued at noon to- 
day: The unfavorable weather during the past 
month has materially added to the damage previ- 
ously reported to winter wheat. The lossin condi- 
tion for the month is 7.4 per cent for the whole 
breadth; present condition is 80.6, against 88 per 
cert last month and 80.4 per cent on the corre- 
sponding date one year ago. The loss has been 
more particularly severe in the six surplus States 
east of the Rocky mountains, the falling in which 
since April | being 10 points. The present average 
in the six States is 71 per cent, against 81 per cent 
one month ago and compared with 77.3 per cent on 
May 1, 1896. Up to the present time the area 
abandoned in those six States is in the neighbor- 
hood of 1,500,000 acres, leaving 12.184,000 acres 
standing, and reducing the area for the whole 
breadth to 24,000,000 acres. 

San Francisco Commercial News: So far as this 
State 1s concerned the prospect is still excellent, 
and reports to the contrary have been merely to 
influence the market and against the evidence that 
is daily multiplying. 

President Hill, of the Great Northern railway, 
says: “I don’t think that any conflict between 
Greece and Turkey can .continue for a long 
enough time to cut any permanent figure in the 
price of wheat. I look, however, for a permanent 
advance in the price of wheat and flour, from the 
fact that the Japanese and Chinese have recog- 
nized the low price of flour as a food in compari- 
son with that of rice, which has already resulted 
in a large demand for American wheat from the 
Pacific coast.”’ 

Chicago Times-Herald: For three weeks there 
has been no — change in the winter wheat 
situation, and the better feeling which was appar- 
ent among growers ten days ago is again giving 
way to depression. The outlook for winter wheat, 
as pointed out in this column a month ago, is dis- 
tinctively bad, and the better returns from some 
districts are fully offset by some unfavorable re- 
ports from others. The only state in which a posi- 
tive claim of betterment over the situation as first 
reported is justified is Ohio, and even there the im- 
provement is more nominal than real. 

Owing to lateness of the season in the northwest, 
seeding is likely to be pushed before the ground is 
dry enough to expect the best results. The smaller 
yield per acre is likely to be the end of it, and that 
the acreage will be smaller there is no good reason 
to doubt. The large increase expected in north- 
western wheat area is not likely to be realized, al- 
though, with favorable weather now, it is expected 
to be greater than in 1896. Reports from the valleys 
are encouraging that the excessive moisture is 
going by way of drainage and absorption. Indica- 
tious are that quite an acreage of seed on hillsides 
and light soils will be put in this week. 





DAIRY PRODUCTS. 





BUTTER. 


The market is again lower, and not very active 
at the decline. Receipts are increasing, especially 





tions in this market range us follows: Creamery, 
17@18c; fancy dairy, 13@14c; fair to good dairy, 11@ 
12c; low grade, 8c. AtChicago the market is 
quoted quiet but steady at about the same range of 
values as reported a week ago. Receipts yet are 
only moderate, and this is a great help in holding 
— steady. Quotations in that market on Thurs- 

ay were as follows: Creameries —Extras, 16c; 
firsts, 14@15c; seconds, 12@13c. Dairies—Fancy, l4c; 
firsts, 12@13c; seconds, 9@10c; imitation creameries, 
firsts 18@14c; packing stock, fresh, 8%@9c; roll 
butter, choice, 9@10c. The New York market 
this week has been quite active, owing to the light 
supply of fresh butter, and this has sustained 
prices, and they are no lower than a week ago. 
The outlook favors a steady market for a few days, 
as all receipts are taken as soon as offered, and 
supplies are expected to be light owing to the 
amount of milk now going to the cheese factories. 
Stocks of old butter are quite small, and getting 
smaller every day. However, when pastures be- 
come good, and the flow of milk is increased, we 
expect tosee quite low prices prevail, as a good 
deal now going to the cheese factories will probably 
be diverted to the creameries, or kept on the farm 
and turned into butter. Quotations in that market 
on Thursday on new butter were as follows: 


EASTERN STOCK. 






Eastern creamery, @ncy.... ......--+0+ @ 
Eastern creamery, good to choice, ..... 13 @16 
State dairy, h. f. tubs, fancy, fresh..... 146 @ 
State dairy, h. f. tubs, good tochoice.... 11 @ld 
WYGIOR, THIS, ORGIRG ws ws.0<00 0000000050500 ‘. %@ 
WESTERN STOCK. 
Creamery, Western, fancy.... ........ ee |S 
Creamery, Western, choice...... .. 16 @16% 
Creamery, Western, fair to good.. - 183 @15% 
Dairy, Western, firsts. .......... Ss 11 12 
ss. thirds to. seconds..... ........... 8 @10 
Western imitation creamery, cheice.... 14 @14% 
Western imitation creamery, fair to eis 
Ee eS 
Factory, fresh, choice....... . eh eneuel 10 @11% 
Factory, fresh, fair to good.............. 8 9 
At the Utica Board of Trade on Monday 33 pack- 


ages of creamery were soid at a range of 17@17%ce. 

At Little Falls, N. Y., on Monday, 22 packages of 
farm dairy were sold at a range of 16%@18c, the 
bulk going at 17c. 

On Monday at Elgin, Ill., sales were nearly all at 
16c for creamery. 

CHEESE. 

The cheese market holds very steady, and seems 
firmer on the whole than a week ago. This condi- 
tion of attairs is helped by the light stocks of old 
held at distributing points. In this market dealers 
quote 11@11%c for the best old full creams, with a 
steady demand. At Chicago values show an ad- 


said to be — good. No new cheese has yet ap- 
peared, and prices are for old, the stocks of which 


are light. Quotations in that market on Thursday 
were as follows: Full creams—Young Americas, 
10%@lic; twins, 10@10%c; brick, full cream, 7@ 
9c; Swiss, fair to choice, 8%4@9%c; Limburger, good 
to choice,5%@6%c. The New York market is quite 
active. with a good demand both from the local 
trade and for shipment to the interior. Exporters 
have aiso showed more activity. Last week they 
shipped out 6,017 boxes. The N. Y. Tribune says of 
the market: “Supplies of new fu!l cream cheese 
are steadily increasing, though as yet there has not 
been any surplus of large size, while small sizes 
have hardly been sufficient to supply the increasing 
wants of the home trade. Exporters held off last 
week until Thursday, when with increasing anxiety 


vance since a week ago, and the demand there is ' 


At Chicago it is quoted as follows: 
choice, 11@12%c; imperfect comb, 7 
BEESW AX.—Prime, 23@24c per lb. 
HIDES.—Green, No. 1, 6c; No. 2, 5c; cured, 
No. 1, 7c; No. 2, 6c; calf No. 1,green, 8c; cured 
No. 1, 8c; No. 2, green, 7c: No. 2 cured calf, 7c. 
POULTRY.—Dressed chickens, 9%@10c; dressed 
turkeys, 11@13c; dressed ducks,#"12@i2%c; geese 
9c. Live quoted 1@2c below the above figureg. 
uotations at Chicago are: Live—Turkeys, 
8@9c; chickens, old and young hens, 7@7%c; roos.- 
ters, soe ducks, 9@10c; geese, 85@6 per doz. 
DRESS VEAL.—Quoted at 6@6%c for ordi- 
nary to good carcasses, and 7@7c for fancy. 
PROVISIONS.—Quotations are as follows: 


White clover, 







Mess pork. .......eees- ccccccccccccesss BEM @ 
Short mess... 10 25 
Short clear... 900 
Lard in tierces, # i, compoun 44 
Pure lard, # b..... 54 
Hams, # b........ oe 9 @10 
Shoulders, # b....... 6 
Choice bacon, # D............ 1% 
Extra mess beef, new # bbl... 700 
Plate papbbavesansaabse sexe 775 
i eer rere ee 3 
COFFEE.—City prices are: Rio, roasting, 5c; 


Ye 


HARDWARE.—Axes, single bit, bronze, 85 00; 
double bit, bronze, $8 50;; single bit, solid steel, $6 
double bit, solid steel, 8950 per doz; bar iron, 
peg hncs ny! ee bolts, 75 per cent off new list; 
tire bolts,70and 1 = cent off new list; painted barb- 
ed wire, $1 65; ga vanized barbed wire, $1 95 per 
cewt; single and double strength glass, 70 an 
10 per cent off list; No. 24 sheet iron, $250 rates 

rcwt; galvanized, 75 and 10 per cent off list: No 

annealed wire, $1 40 rates. ire nails, $1 60; stee 
cut nails, $1 60 per cwt, new card. 

OILS.—Raw linseed, 33c; boiled linseed, 35c per 

al. less lc for cash in 10 days; extra lard oil, 42c; 

o. 1 lard oil, 38c; water white kerosene 8%c; 
fancy grade kerosene, 944@10%; deodorized gaso- 
line, 8%c ogg gal.; turpentine, 35c per gal., in barrel 
lots, = c forcashin10days. Less quantities, 40c 
per ga 

BALED HAY.—Best timothy in car lots, $10 per 
ton; rye straw, $525; wheat straw, 84@4 50; oat 
straw, $4@4 50. 

LOOSE HAY. 


The following is a report of the saies of loose hay 
at the Western Hay Scales for the week ending 
noon, April 29, with the price rr ton on each load: 

Friday—7 loads: Two at $10.50; two at $10: one 
each at $11, $9 and 88. 

Saturday—10 loads: Five at $10; one each at 811, 
$10.75, $10.50, $9.50 and $6.50. 

Monday—7 loads: Two at $11; three at $9; one 
each at $10, and $6.50. 

Tuesday—27 loads: Two at 812; four at $11; tw 
at $10.50; two at $10; five at $9.50; five at 89;one each 
at $10.75, $9.75 and $8. . 

Wednesday—14 loads: Two at $11; four at $10; six 
at 89; one each at $9 50 and $7. 

a loads: Two at $10; one each at $12 
and 89, 





DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
Michigan Central Stock Yards, 











Detroit, Mich., April 29, 1897. 
CATTLE. 





on the part of holders to clean up, they obtained a 
good many lots of large white at 10c,but others held 
out for 1044c, and trade was sufficient to take all 
the cheese here within that range before the close 
of the week."’ Quotations on old stock in that 
market on Thursday were as follows: 

Old State, full cream, large, white, fancy 


September..... @12 








Do do late made, prime...............11%@12 
Do do good to ChOice.........+se0e+e+- LIM@IIN 
DO AD GOMOTON, TAROT. o 000000000000 0500 @12 
Do do do late made, prime......11%@12 
Do do do Choice..........000 00+ LIM@IIY 
Do do do __ fairtogood...........9 @ll | 
Do do small, fancy, white.............12 @12% 
ee rr 12 
Do do good to ChOiICE...... seeeee cesses LIM@NY 
Do do common to fair........seseeee0. 9 @il 
NEW CHEESE. 

Fuli cream, large, colored, choice......... 104@10 
e sid i 10 @10% 
i * “* good to prime.......... 9 @ 9% 
“4 oe oa. fk. seeee LOK@II 

Part skims, good to prime........... 000008 7 8 

Common to fair........ phisbab keabepeewewncn 4@6 

Wall SIKIMS......0.000 . oresecccoee SID OS 


At Liverpool on Thursday B gronpenng on finest 
American cheese were 56s. 6d. per cwt for choice 
American, both white and colored. These figures 
are the same as quoted one week ago. The market 
is reported steady and more active. 





DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 


DETROIT, April 29, 1897. 
FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers’ lots in barrels 
are as follows: 
Straights... 
SUED 5c scab scenes baxesx 
Patent Michigan ..... 
Rye sae kc 





eee eee en eeee 





Low grade 


CORN.—No 2, 23; No. 3, 22%c; No. 2 yellow, 


244%c; No. 3 yellow, 24c. The visible supply of 
corn on Saturday last was 21,715,000 bu., a decrease 
of 2,388,000 bu. from the previous week. 
OATS.—Quoted as follows: No. 2 white, 
22%c; light mixed, 22}4c; No. 8 white, 22c. The 
visible suppiy of oats on Saturday last was 13,603,- 
bu.,an increase of 54,000 bu. since the previous 
Saturday. 7 
RYE.—Quoted at 36c per bushel for No.2. No. 
' BARLEY 
-—Quoted at 55@65c per 100 lbs. 
TIMOTHY SEED.—Quoted at $1 25 per bu. 
FEED.—Bran, 811; coarse middlings, 811; fine 
middlings, 1200; corn and oat chop, $10; cracked 
corn, $11; coarse cornmeal, $11. These prices are 
for car load lots; small lotsare $1 per ton higher. 
BUTTER.—Market dull. Quoted at 13@l4c 
for best dairy; good, 11@12c; common to fair,6@8c; 
CHEESE. New M 
.—New Michigan full cream, 11@11%c. 
EGGS—Strictly fresh selling at 9c ey 
ONIONS.—Michigan, 81 50@1 75 per bu. 
POTATOES.—Quoted at c per bu. At 
Chicago quotations on Thursday were as follows: 
Early Rose, 17@20c; Hebrons, 17@20c; Burbanks, 
1 dad bu; Michigan 15@18c. 
_ BEANS—Quoted at 60@65c per bu for hand picked 
in car Jots; unpicked, per bu. At New York 
tt a = eo Marrow 
ou, ; Medium, 7 ; pea 75@90c; 
ted kidney, 1 20@1 65; white kidney. ubelne. $1 05@ 
110. Market active, and feeling in the trade much 
*XPPLES 
»—Quoted at #1@1 25 per bb) for common; 
good to ae 81 1 Nd 6 2 
DRIED a en, 2@2%c; evapor- 


ated, 44@5c per Ib. 
MAPLE SYRUP.—Quoted at 65@70c per gallon 


MAPLE 
 SUGAR.—Quoted at " 
Michigan. Q oe 





; of dairy, and there does not seem to be any chance 
, foranimprovement in values at present. Quota- 





Thursday’s receipts of cattle numbered 919 head, 
through 337; on sale 542, as compared to 542 
one week ago, of good average butcher quality. 
No heavy shipping steers on sale, Trade was active 
and all sold early at strong last Fridav’s prices. 
$425 was the highest price paid for 5 good steers 
av 1,062 lbs,and 9 ay 1,135 lbs, but the bulk changed 
hands at prices ranging from $3 to $4 per hundred 
Ibs. Old cows and common to fair mixed biftchers,, 
$1 75@3. Bulls, good shippers, $3 25@3 50; light to 
good butchers, $2 60@3 25. Feeders and stockers, 
$8@4 00. Veaicaives, receipts were 228 head, one 


week ago 220, active sales at $4@4 65 per hundred 
ips, Milch cows and springers fairly active, sales 
at 825 to 845 each, mostly, 40, receipts mostly 
common to fair. Not many good here. 

E O Knapp sold Cross 12 good butchers steers 
and heifers av 798 at 83 75;a bull weighing 900 at 83, 
and 2 cows av 985 at $2 75. 

Ackley sold Caplis 6 cows av 1,090 at 83: 3 fat 
heifers av 816 at $3 75, and a bul! weighing 460 at 82. 

Lameraux sold Sullivan 2 steers av 755 at 83 50; 5 
mixed butchers av 1,050 at $3; 2 (cow and bull) av 
830 at $2 50, and a cow weighing 1,000 at 82 75. 

Gleason sold Caplis 6 steers and heifers av 805 at 
$3 65; 3 fat cows av 1,166 at $3 25, and 1 do weighing 
1,078 at $3. 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 26 good butchers 
steers av 924 at 84; 10 steers and heifers av 877 at 
$3 65; a sausage bull weighing 1,540 at 82 85; 2 cows 
av 1,065 at $3, and 3do av 916 at $250; to Kamman 
16 mixed butchers av 792 at $315: to Cross 3 cows av 
1,050 at $2 50; 8 do av 1,058 at $3; 5 do av 1,036 at $3; 
2 mixed av 715 at $3, and 7 steers and heifers av 890 
at $3 85; to Mich Beef Co 3 bulls av 1,253 at $2 95; 14 
steers av 987 at $4; 26 av 943 at $4, and 18 av 736 at 
$4; 7 feeders to Sullivan av 782 at $3 65, and 2 oxen 
av 1,530 at 83 25. 

Burden sold Sullivan a bull weighing 820 at $2 60, 
and 2 stockers av 740 at $3 75. : 

Pinkney sold same 5 steers av 1,062 at $4 25; 11 
steers and heifers av 790 at 83 75, and a cow weigh- 
ing 840 at $3: also 2 feeders to Black av 900 at $375 

Smith sold Caplis a fat bull weighing 1,150 at $3 25: 
3 mixed butchers av 763 at $3 50, and 4 cows av 1,037 
at 82 75. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Sullivan 5 steers av 1,244 at 
$4 15, and 2 do to Cook & Fry av 845 at 83 85. 

Osmus sold Cross 2 fat cows av 1,130 at $3 20, and 
6 common butcher do ay 911 at $2 50. 

Frazer sold same 5 steers av 1,076 at 84; 3 cows av 
1,050 at 83, and 1 do weighing 1,050 at $2 75. 

Simmons sold Black 16 good mixed butchers av 
903 at $3 50, and 2 fat bulls av 1,465 at 83 50. 

Nott sold Caplis 9 good butchers steers av 1,135 
at $4 25, and 8 steers and heifers av 758 at $3 75. 

McLaren sold Sullivan 7 mixed butchers av 937 
at $350; 2 bulls av 1,060 at $250, and 2 canners av 
940 at $1 75. 

= sold Mich Beef Co bulls av 1,420 at 

Hubert sold Caplis 3 good bulls av 1,053 at $3, and 
6 mixed butchers av at $3 50. 

Robb sold same 12 mixed butchers av 890 at 83 50. 

Gorton sold Reagan 3 fair butchers cows av 940 at 
$3 75, and 3 do heifers av 608 at 83. 

— sold Cross 6 mixed butchers av 1,030 at 


Younger & M sold Fitzpatrick 19 good butchers 
steers av 921 at $3 90, and 4 cows av 787 at $275. 

Ed Clark sold Busseli 12 good butchers steers av 
983 at $4. 

Dennis sold Cross 17 good butchers steers av 943 
at $3 85, and a fat cow weighing 1070 at 83 25. 

Cushman sold Cross 20 steers av 1.026 at 84. 

Estep sold Bussell 5 steers av 926 at 84, and 4 
steers and heifers to Sullivan av 892 at $8 75. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Cross 3 steers av 875 at 
$3 90; 8 fat cows av 1,097 at 83 10; 4 stockers av 607 
at $3 60, and a bull weighing 1,270 at 82 85. 
once. sold Mayer 4 fair butchers cows av 1,022 at 

3 75. 


Sharp sold Caplis 4 fat cows av 1,075 at 83 20, and 
a cow weighing 1,000 at $2 75. 


2 





HONEY.—Quoted at 10@11c in. sections for white 
and 8@%c for dark comb; extracted, 5@6c per lb. 


Shook sold Kamman a fat heifer weighing 840 at 
$3 75, and 6 steers to Sullivan ay 985 at $3 90, 
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Stevens sold Mayer 6 heifers av 725 at 83 65; 9 fat 
cows av 1,044 at $3 10. and 2common butchers cows 


Knee 
bull welg' 60. 

Smith sold Caplis 2 good butchers steers av 975 at 

, and 3 cows av 1,133 at 83. 

Nott sold same 6 mixed butchers av 1,078 at $3 10. 

Seeley sold same 2 cows av 910 at $275,and 9 
steers and heifers av 836 at $3 75. 

Clark sold Cross 3 fat cows av 1.140 at $3; 2 heifers 
ay 695 at $365; 2 bulls av 615 at $280, and a steer 
weighing 670 at $3 50. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

There were 927 sheep and lambs on sale Thurs- 
day; one week ago The quality was not very 
vood. Market fairly active, but prices were 10 to 
ioc lower than last Friday’s closing. Range of 
prices, wool lambs, $5@5 50; clipped, 84@4 85; 
mixed lots, $4@465; common to fair mixed butch- 
ers, $3@4; spring lambs $6 50@8 per 100 lbs. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Mich Beef Co 28 clipped 
sheep av 87 at 84. ; 

Nichols sold Fitzpatrick 64 yearlings av 82 at $5. 

McLaren sold same 9 spring lambs av 49 at 8750. 

E. Clark sold Hammond S. & Co62 mixed av 63 


t $4 20. 
. Mayer sold Loosemore 49 clipped lambs av 54 at $4. 
Clark & B sold Mich Beef Co 76 clipped lambs av 
66 at $4 50. : 
Burden sold Loosemore 40 clipped lambs ay 93 at 


4 50. 
’ Rook sold McIntyre 29 lambs av 56 at $5 40. 
Stevens sold Young 19 clipped lambs av 77 at 
$450, and 10 mixed av 103 at 83 80. 
Ackley sold Mich Beef Co 16 clipped lambs av 69 
44 25. 
sunis sold Fitzpatrick 131 mixed av 63 at $3 75. 
Smith sold Mich Beef Co 54 clipped lambs av 76 
ate 35, and 15 culls av 57 at 83. 
+ Rog Leaps! sold Hammond §.:& Co 166 clipped 
lambs dy 74 at $4 85. 
Kelsey sold Hiser 20 mixed av 89 at 84. 
HOGS 
Thursday’s receipts of hogs numbered 1,962 head 
as compared to 3, one week ago. Trade 
was fairly active but prices were 2% to 5c lower 
than last Friday’s closing. Range from $8 85 to 
83 97%. Bulk at 83 85 to $3 90. Stays \ off. 
Roughs $8 to $3 65. Pigs $3 85 to $4. 
Trowbridge sold Mertch 16 av 193 at 83 90. 
Estep sold Sullivan 27 av 190 at $3 90. 
Gorton sold same 76 av 180 at $3 90. ss 
Spicer & Merritt sold same 28 av 182 at $3 92%. 
Baker sold same 107 av 169 at $3 90. 
Stevens sold Parker, Webb & Co 39 av 220 at $3 85. 
Lameraux sold same 11 av 248 at €3 90. 
Robb sold same 82 av 205 at $3 90. 
Nichols sold same 34 av 217 at $3 85, 
Hubert sold same 48 ay 171 at $3 97%. 
Kelsey sold same 52 av 183 at $3 90. 
Davies sold R S Webb 63 av 180 at $3 95. 
ow sold Hammond §. & Co 90 av 200 at 


Ackley sold same 25 av 232 at $3 90. 
Vickery sold same 29 av 180 at $3 85. 
Dennis sold same 55 av 223 at $3 85. 
Patrick & Plive sold same 41 av 215 at $3 90. 
Simmons sold same 61 av 189 at $3 90 and 22 av 
189 at $3 85. 
Beach sold same 52 av 187 at 23 90. 
Ottaway sold same 73 avy 176 at $3 90. 
Pinkney sold same 107 av 198 at $3 90. 
Mayer sold Burden 20 av 161 at $3 95. 
Baker sold Thompson 30 pigs av 113 at $4. 
Burg sold Hammond S. & Co 15 av 170 at $3 90. 
Rook sold same 18 av 224 at $3 90. 
Frazer sold same 47 av 190 at $3 85. 
Sulley & Cole sold same 50 av 124 at $3 90. 
Coates sold same 105 av 163 at 83 90 
Horner sold same 69 av 202 at $3 90 
Gleason sold same 48 av 219 at 83 90. 
Clark & B sold same 47 av 208 at $3 90. 
Smith sold R S Webb 48 av 171 ut $3 90. 
Roe & Holmes sold same 55 av 172, 56 av 185, 31 av 
153 and 13 av 206 all at 83 95. 
Smith sold Parker. Webb & Co 49 av 204 at $3 85. 





Fripay, Apr. 30, 1897. 
CATTLE. 

Friday’s receipts of cattle numbered 603 head, 
through 278; on sale 325, as compared to 393 one 
week ago. Market active and unchanged. 8450 
was the highest price paid to-day for 8 good steers 
av 1,278 lbs, balance as noted. Veal calves steady. 


There is a good demand for good to choice milkers 
at prices $250@5 higher than above quotations, 
Feeders in good demand. LJ Nixon paid about $4 
for 75 av 900 lbs for shipment to Eaton Co, 

Roe & Holmes sold Magee 4 fat cows av 907 at 
$3 20; 6 do av 993 at $3, and a canner weighing 900 
at 82; 2steers to Sullivan av 1,270 at $425, and 4 
feeders av 867 at $3 65; to Mich Beef Co 4 steers and 
heifers av 827 at $3 90;to Kamman 7 mixed butchers 
av 978 at $3 10, and 5 steers av 876 at $4, and 2 do to 
Sullivan av 1,145 at 84. 

Harwood'sold Caplis 4 fat cows av 1,005 at $3 25; 9 
steers and heifers to Schleicher av 818 at $3 85, and 
15 steers av 1,053 at $4. 

Purdy sold Kamman 7 steers and heifers av 894 at 
$375, and one weighing 480 at $3 15. 

Harwood sold Sullivan 25 steers av 991 at $4. 

Spicer & Merrit sold Mich Beef Co 6 good butcher 
steers av 1000 at $4 10; 2 do heifers av 735 at 83 75; 

a bull weighing 770 at $2 50, and 2 fatcows avy 1215 
at $3 20; to Nixon 2 fat oxen av 1550 at $3 50, and a 
steer weighing 650 at 83 70. 

Fox & Bishop sold Mich Beef Co7 mixed butch- 
ers av 851 at $3 30. and 3 steers av 986 at $4. 

Saunch sold McIntyre 4 fat heifers av 870 at $3 90, 
a, 6 good butcher steers to Mich Beef Co av 888 at 


Bullen sold Sullivan 11 steers av 1,056 at $4 20; 18 
do av 1,028 at $4 20,and to Caplis a fat heifer weigh- 
ing 750 at $3 80, 

Nixon sold Caplis 2 steers av 1,005 at 84, and 2 
cows av 850 at $3 50. 

Burdine sold Sullivan 4 steers av 1,057 at $4 15. 

Haller & Co sold same a bull weighing 1,430 at 

? 85; 7 feeders av 811 at 83 80; 8 do av 851 at 83 80; 
- Locaanogs 5 cows av 1,116 at $3, and 4 do av 1,022 
at 82 65, 

Roberts & Spencer sold Mich Beef Co 15 steers av 
1,420 at $4 50. 

— sold Marx 12 steers and heifers av 967 at 


j<. sold Caplis 3 steers and heifers av 836_at 


Robert & § sold Mich Beef Co 8 steers av 1,278 at 
$450, and 8 do av 1,041 at $4, 

Hogan sold Sullivan 4 feeders av av 845 at $3 75; 2 
fat cows to Mayer av 1,245 at $325, and a heifer 
\o Black weighing 680 at $3 50 

Horner sold Sullivan 2 steers av 1,200 at $4 50. 

Stabler sold same 11 steers av 1,146 at $425; 2do 
av 1,020 at 84; 2 fat cows to Black av 1,293 at #3 25, 
and @ common cow welghing 1,240 at $2 50. 

’ W Horner sold Black 6 cows av 1.058 at §3; 11 
feeders to Sullivan av 920 at 83 75,and 3 bulls av 
1,533 at $2 90. 

Howe sold Spicer & M 3 bulls ay 633 at $265; 7 
mixed butchers to Caplis av 982 at $3;2 steers av 915 
ut $4, and 2do av 835 at $375, also a bull to Marx 
weighing 570 at $2 75. 

; SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
phere were only 214 sheep and lambs on sale 

tiday. They were sold at about yesterday’s 
prices; closing easy. 

Bullen sold Mich Beef Co 20 lambs av 76 at 84 90. 

En & Bishop sold Monahan 47 mixed av 82 at $4. 

ey & Holmes sold same 13 lambs av 59 at 85. 

: cc. sold Mich Beef Co 66 clipped lambs ay 83 


Spicer & M sold Sutton 15 mixed av 88 at 84 25. 
HOGS. 

Friday's receipts of hogs numbered 2,080, as 
compared to 2,221one week ago. Trade opened 
active. A few early sales were made at about 
yesterday’s prices, later took an upward turn 
closing strong 5c higher than above quotations. 

— sold Parker, Webb & Co 78 av 202 at 


Ye, 

Haller & Co sold same 75 av 167 at 83 92%. 

Vreeland sold same 13 av 156 at $3 80. 

Judson sold same 42 av 197 at 83 90. 

Hogan sold same 48 av 170 at $3 90. 

Howe sold same 26 av 197 at $3 90. 

Roberts & S sold same 110 av 188 at $3 95. 

Lucke sold same 152 av 167 at $3 95. 

Spicer & M sold same 43 av 193 at $390 and 20 av 
325 at $3 80. 

McMullen sold same 82 av 195 at $4; 147 av 207 at 
$3 95 and 11 av 212 at $3 95. 

Hauser sold same 145 av 195 at #3 95. 

Griffin sold same 38 av 191 at $3 924%. 
oRoe & Holmes sold Hammond S. & Co 75 av 184 
at 83 90 and 35 av 215 at $3 90. 

Spicer & M sold Sutton 10 av 294 at $3 70 and 27 
av 206 at $3 85. 

Parks sold Hammond S. & Co 10 av 184 at $390 
and 10 av 209 at $3 90. 

Brown sold same 40 av 167 at $3 95. 

Warren sold same 77 av 180 at $3 95. 

Bullen sold same 27 av 213 at $3 95. 

Stabler sold same 40 av 215 at $3 95. 

Descher sold same 87 av 151 at $3 95. 

F W Horner sold same 37 av 188 at $3 95. 

Green sold same 78 av 188 at $3 97%. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 20 av 202, 49 av 164, 22 av 
191 and 25 av 181 at 83 95; also 49 av 205 at 84. 

Purdy Bros sold same 31 av 193 at 83 95. 

Nixon sold same 52 av 205 at $3 95. 

Harwood sold same 78 av 196 at $390. 

Purdy sold Sullivan 73 av 175 at 83 90. 

Fox & Bishop sold same 70 av 179 at 83 92%. 

Reed sold same 12 av 167 at 83 92%. 

Sullivan sold Bell 16 pigs av 103 at 84. 

Wilson sold Hammond §S, & Co 74 av 168 at $3 95. 
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OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 


East BuFrrao, April 29, 1897. 
CatTTLE.—Receipts of cattle on Monday last were 
5,236, as compared with 4,884 for the same day the 
previous week; and shipments were 3,850, as com- 


pared with 3,542 for the same day the previous week. 
The cattle market has been in an _ unsatisfactor. 
condition all week. Values have declined, an 
there has been a dull feeling in the trade, largely 
the result of unfavorable reports from western 
points and alightdemand. Prime steers are 10@ 
15¢c lower than a week ago; butchers’ steers and 
heifers about 10c;bulls and cows lower on common, 
steady on prime; oxen also lower. The only classes 
of cattle which have not felt the decline are feeders 
and stockers. Choice feeders are about 10c higher 
than last week. and other grades 5@lUc. Veal 
calves have also declined, Milch cows are steady 
and unchanged. Quotations at the close on 
Wednesday were as foliows: Export and wear 
steers.—Prime to extra choice steers, 1,450 to 1, 
lbs.. 85 00@5 25: do. 1,300 to 1400 lbs.. 84 75 
@4 90; good to choice fat steers, 1,450 to 1,600 lbs., 
$4 90@5 10; good choice fat steers, 1,300 to 1,400 lbs., 
$4 60@4 80; good to choice fat smooth steers,1,100 to 
1,200 ibs,,84 35@4 60; coarse and rough fat steers, 
1,100 to 1,450 Ibs., 83 65@4 15. Butchers native cat- 
tle.—Fat smooth dry fed steers, 1,050 to 1.150 lbs., 
$4 15@4-50: fat smooth dry fed light steers, 900 to 1,006 
lbs,, 83 90@4 00; green steers thin to half fattened 
1,000 to 1,400 lbs., re 50@3 90; fair to good steers, 906 
to 1,000 lbs., 88 60@3 80: choice smooth fat heifers, 
4 15; fair to good fat heifers, 83 30@3 65; light, 
thin half fat heifers, $2 75@3 25; fair to good mixed 
butchers stock, fat and smooth, 82 50; mixed 
lots, fair quality fat cows and heifers, 82 25@ 
83 25; good smooth well fattened butchers cows, 
83 40@3 60; fair to good butchers cows, 82 65@3 25, 
common old cows,82 1 50. Stockers, feeders, bulls 
and oxen.—Feeding steers, good style, weight and 
quality, 83 90; fair to good quality stock- 
ers, $360@3 70; light, thin and — _ fair 
stock steers, $3 1 50: stock heifers, fair to 
choice, $2 90@3 25; export weight bulls, fat and 
smooth, 83 50@375; good fat smooth butchers bulls, 
$3 35@3 50; fair to good sausage bulls, $2 75@3 15; 
thin,old, common bulls,82 15@2 50; stock bulls, 82 50 
@3 00; fat smooth young oxen, to fit for exports 
#3 90@4 25; fair to fairly good partly fattened 
oung oxen, $3 25@3 75; old,common and Tr oxen, 
be. . Veal calves,—Common to fair, 83 00@3 75; 
ood to choice,$4 00@4 25; prime to extra,84 50@475. 
ilch cows.—Strictly fancy, %836@45; ood =to 
choice, , ;. poor to fair, 8is@ss: fan- 
cy springers, %34@43; fair to good, 
: common milkers and springers, $14@16. 
Thursday the market ruled steady and unchanged, 
with a better feeling in the trade 


SHEEP AND LAMBS.--Keceipts Monday were 16,600 
as compared with 16,800 the previous Monday; 
shipments were 11,000 as compared with 11,600 same 
daythe previous week. The market for both sheep 
and lambs is dull and heavy; receipts have been 
heavy, and prices have declined 10@l5c on good 
lambs, aud even more oncommon. Sheep are also 
lower, and buyers select very carefully everything 
for which they paya fair price. Sheep, however, 
have stood up better than lambs, especially when 
they are of prime quality. Very heavy and light 
lambs have _—i been neglected and slow of 
sale. Since Monday receipts have been unusually 
heavy. Quotations at the close on Wednes- 
day were as follows: Native wool sheep.—Choice to 
extra wethers, 84 75@4 90; mixed sheep, choice 
to prime, 84 15@4 50; culls, common to good,82 75@ 
3 75; heavy — sheep, mixed ewes and wethers, 
84 25@4 90. Clipped sheep—Prime to fancy wethers 
and yearlings,84 40@4 65; good to choice handy po 
84 10@440; common to fair, 83 40@4 00; culls an 
common, 25. Native wool  lambs— 
Fair to extra choice, including on pole, $4 35 
@6 00; culls and common, 8275@400; yearlings, 
fair to good, 8425@500. Clipped lambs—Fancy 
handy, 85 to 90 lbs, 85 00@5 10; good to choice, 72 
to 80 ibs, $4 75@490; fair to good, 65 to 70 lbs, $4 00 
@450; culls,common to good, $2 75@375. Market 
dull on Thursday, and values generally lower. Top 
clipped lambs sold at $5 15; fuir to good, $4 60@5; 
culls and common, 83 50@4; spring lambs, choice, 
$8@10; common and light, $4@6; clipped sheep, 
$4 50@4 70; choice wethers: good mixed grades, 
$4 25@4 50; culls and common, thin sheep, 83@3 50; 
20 loads were unsold at the closes 

Hoes.—Receipts of hogs on Monday last were 25,- 
380, as compare with 28,620 for the same day the 
previous week; and shipments were 12,960 as com- 
pared with 18,180 for the same day the previous 
week. The market shows some weakness, and since 
a week ago there has been a decline of 24%@5c on 
choice medium and light weights, and 74%@l10c on 
heavy hogs. Roughs and stags are also lower, and 
pigs are neglected except for choice of sufficient 
weight to go with york hogs. Ordinary pigs 








ver dull. The market on Wednes- 
ped = weak for heavy and _ steady 
Wednes- 


on yorkers. —- at close on t 
day were asfollows: Good tochoice light medium 
yorkers,160 to 180 Ibs. 84 10@4 15;good vochoice pigs 
and light yorkers, 125to 150 Ibs., $4 10@4 15; m xed 
packing grades, 185 to 200 lbs,84 10@4 15; fair to best 
medium weights, 210 to 260 lbs. 84 15; good to 
prime heavy hogs of 270 to 300 Ibs.quotable, $4 
410;rough,common to good, 83 70; stags,roug 
to good, 82 25; pigs light, 100 to 120 Ibs. good 


On Thursday, while the feeling was weak, prices 
held about steady at Wednesday’s range. Outlook 
regarded as rather poor. 





CHICAGO. 
Union Stock Yarps, April 29, 1897. 


CaTTLE.—The receipts for last week were 46,985 
against 39,396 for the previous week, and 50,309 
for the Nye oe toe eg week in 1896. = to and in- 
cluding Wednesday of this week the receipts 
have been 35.636, as compared with 33,482 for the 
same days last week,an increase of about 2,000 head. 
The market is dull and lower than a week ago, a 
decline of 10@15c being general in about all classes 
of cattle except stockers and feeders, which so far 
have held steady. On Wednesday the market open- 
ed slow, and remained so ali day, last sales being at 
the lowest prices of the day. Extra and prime 
shipping steers of good weights sold at $5@525, a 
decline of about 10c; choice steers, $4 65@4 90; good 
handy weights, 84 40@4 60: fair to good steers, 34@ 
4 35; fair to good heifers, $3 25@4 10; cows, common 
to choice, $2 40@4; bulls, 8250@3 60; veal calves, 
B83 40. On Thursday receipts were 10,500; mar- 
— ruled slow and weak at Wednesday’s closing 
prices. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS.—Recei pts for the past week 
were 72,380 as compared with 67,224 the previous 
week, and 65,428 for the corresponding week in 1896. 
Up toand including Wednesday of this week re- 
ceipts have been 40,775, as compared with 52,907 
for the same days last week, a decrease of 12,000 
head. The market — weak and lower on Mon- 
day, but since then the decreased receipts has brac- 
ed it up, and while sales show little change, there is 
an active demand at full quoted prices for all offer- 
ings. On Wednesday top western lambs sold at 
$5 40@5 50, and natives at $5; common sorts, 84 75@ 
485; large numbers of Texas sheep sold as $4@4 15; 
a few Texas culls at $3, and fair lots at $375. The 
close showed a steady to strong feeling in the trade. 
Receipts on Thursday were 14,000. Market steady 
and unchanged. 


Hoes.—The receipts for last week were 131,284 
against 111,821 for the previous week, and 160,339 
for the corresponding week in 1896. ba to and 
including Wednesday of this week, receipts have 
been 79,734, as compared with 73,930 for the same 
days last week, an increase of 6,000 head. The 
market is weak owing to the condition of the mess 
pork trade, and on Wednesday there was a decline 
of 5@10c per hundred from the prices ruling early 
in the week. The decline was largely on heavy,and 
that class made up the bulk of the number carried 
over; it was almost impossible to sell heavy packers 
at the close. Rough and common, $360@3 70; prime 
heavy packers, 85@3 95; prime mediums and 
butcher weights, 83 95@4; prime light, 84@4 05. The 
close was weak, with quite a number carried over. 
Receipts Thursday estimated at 31,000. Market 
fairly active, but 5c lower than Wednesday’s clos- 
ing. Light, 83 80@4; mixed, 83 80@397%; heavy, 
$3 50@3 924%: rough, $3 50@3 60. 


PKELIMINARY arrangements are completed 
for laying across the English channel two 
additional telephone cables. This is the 
longest submarine telephone line in the 
world. The first will be laid shortly by the 
English ship Monarch, the second being 
laid by the French Government. When 
the additional cables are duly installed it is 
stated facilities for international tele- 
phoning will be given to the large commer- 
cial centres of England and France, in- 
stead of confining them to the operations 
of Paris and London, as at present because 
the existing lines are in continual use. 
Trere will be 34 wires between England 
and France for use in telephony. 
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Holes in Your Health, 
rrr" 
What does that mean? Sup- 
pose you are taking in money 
) all day, and drop it into a 
» pocket with holes; you will 
)) find yourself a loser instead of 
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> Same with your health. You 
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eat and drink and sleep, yet 
» lose instead of gain strength. 
, There’s a hole in your health. 
» Some blood disease, probably, 
) sapping your vitality. You 
» can’t begin, too soon, to take 
the great blood purifier, 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


n 
No More Stale Eggs! 


ew process of preserving egge, experimented dur- 
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ing 1896; costof sealing 5,000 dozen 5 cts. in full by 
recipe. How to break a helfer or cow to milk without 
whipping How to sharpen a razor. The above 





recipes will be sent to ony address on receipt of $1. 
Address LOCK BOX R, Camden, Mich. 








FOR WOOL 


out in small dribs, 
free. 
conditions of the wool market. 


you consign your wool. 


THE BEST PRICES 


sufficient size to attract the manufacturer, 
direct to the manufacturer and donot peddle your wool 4 X 
We make liberal advances on con- 
signments if you desire it, and supply all our customers with sacks 
Our circular letter will keep you informed as to the 
We are responsible. 
any reputable business house or Chicago bank. We 
have had thirty-one years experience. 
can make money for you. 


SILBERMAN BROTHERS, ‘atowiGan Sractt. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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are procured through dealing with 
a firm who does a business of 


We sell 


Ask 


Write us before 





th Farmers HANDY WACON 


Low-Down 
Wide-Tire ¢ 


FARM 


TRUCKS. Aico 
METAL %& 
WHEELS sr 


Old Farm Wagons, and 






No Creat Loss, 
All Steel Tr k without some small gain. 

% UCKS, The hard times have in- 
Circulars Free. (7 creased the demand for our 
“Handy” wagon becauce {t saves the wages of a hired 
man—you don’t have to send two to the field to load It. 
You can put on twice the load and don’t cut up your 
field when crossing {t. They are cheap to buy and last 
forever. Free wagon for 2459 X. 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Eguip- 

ments for Bands and Drum Corps. Low- 

est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 

Illustrations, mailed free; it gives Band 

Music & Intruct’ns for Amateur Bands. 
LYON u¥, 


80 Adams St., Chicago, 


BUCCIES! 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE“'C” | 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


eesCHICAGO..e 

















JOHN HUGHES. 


Established 1866. 
Hinsm WALTZ. 
JOHN BENSTEAD. 


SWOPE, HUCHES, 
WALTZ & BENSTEAD, 


Live Stock Commission Merchants, 


No. 4 Exchange Building, 
EAST BUFFALO, = N. Y- 








ARMS Do you wish to buy or sell one? I have 
F ® a number of farms taken on mortgages 
that I will sell cheap and oneasy terms at 6 per 
cent. have a large enquiry from various 
sections, I am also on the look out for farms that 
can be bought cheap. Send for printed list. E.W 
ABBOTT, 10 Whitney Opera Block, Detroit Mich. 








to prime corn fed lots, 64 10@4 15; Pies ot Ie 


fair quality, 


thin 





skippy to 





When writing fo advertisers mention Mich. Farmer 
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SHORT ROUTE 
Chicago, St. Louis & all points West. 


Home-seekers and California tourists, write 
. G. BUTLER, D. F. & P. A., 
9 Fort St.. West. (Hammond Building) 





Detroit, Gd, Rapids & Western R. R. 


(FORMERLY DETROIT, LANSING & NORTHERN). 
And Chicago and West Michigan Railway, 
Pepular routes between Detroit, og Bay View, 

ee, Musi 





Grand Rapids, Petoskey, Manist: kegon. 
Trains leave Detroit, Fort St., Station, as follows: 
a.M. P.M. P. Me 
For Lansing and Grand Rapids....... 7:35 41:10 6:00 
Ionia and Greenville......... ecseccees 73365 1:10 6:00 
Muskegon and Traverse City......... 7:36 1:10 .... 
etopkey........... Cadavete sea. 4asaes WM secs - cove 
Big Rapids........ ececcccoes cecccccces 4:90 31 eee 
Arrive at Detroit 11:40 a. m., 5:40 and 10:10 p. m. 
Dally except Sunday. Parlor cars on all trains. 
City Passenger and Freight Office, 7 Fort S8t., west, 
Detroit. *Phone 368. 


BLAINE GAVETT, Dist. Pass’r Agent. 
James AvusTINn, Commercial Agent. 
Gzo. DEHavEN Gen. Pass. Agent. 


Geanp TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
Depot footof Brush St. City office, 84 Weodward 
Ave. Telephone 39. 


Lve. EAST VIA PORT HURON. 

:65 am | Mt. Clemens, Pt Huron & North 
5 am | Toronto, Montreal and Portland 

m | Mt. Clemens, Pt. Huron & North 

m | St. Clair, Romeo and Pt. Huron 

m | Buffalo, Toronto and New York 


RAST VIA WINDSOR. 


* 7:45 am | Buffalo, New York and Boston ; * 
*12:00 m | Toronto, Buffalo and New York | * 

London and Inter Stations.....| +t 
pm | Suspension Bge, Buffalo & N. Y. | t¢ 


DETROIT AND MILWAUKEE DIVISION. 
naw, Gd Haven & Muskegon 


9:25 
Gd Rapids, Gd Haven & Chicago t 3:56 
ADaW, Rapi t 50 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 
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orticultural. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
WHAT A LITTLE POLISH WILL DO. 


It is considered, by many, necessary to 
send their son or daughter to college for a 
short term, that they may receive the 
proper polish which will prepare them for 
society. That it is proper to give the young 
man or woman this course of drill, is ques- 
tioned by many, yet there cannot fail to be 
some good results from it. 

We find that this system of polish is not 
confined entirely to manners, for there are 
many instances where we find it used ex- 
tensively and profitably as well as legiti- 
mately. One of these of which I wish to 
speak, is the polish which fruit and fruit 
packages receive. It is no uncommon 
thing to see dirty and dusty fruit sent to 
market in dingy, weather-colored, mouldy 
packages. 

The producer wonders why he receives 
no more for his fruit when he knows the fruit 
sells for one-half more or twice what he re- 
ceived; then he often hears‘of someone who 
received much more for his fruit than he, 
though the market was no better than 
when he sold. 

Had the producer given his fruit a little 
polish in the way of clean, bright packages 
and neatly arranged fruit,he would no doubt 
have been much better satisfied with his re- 
turns. To illustrate: I delivered some Jon- 
athan apples to a dealer a short time ago at 
50 cents per bushel. I know of another 
producer who delivered some at the same 
time at 30 cents which would have com- 
manded 50 cents had they been in a more 
attractive condition; they were delivered in 
bags in which had been meal or flour 
which gave them a very bad appearance. 

I gave each one of my applesa fine polish, 
which the Jonathan is capable of taking. 
and delivered them in clean packages, and 
I received 20 cents more per bushel 
for that little extra polish which they re- 
ceived. 

The farmer, as a rule, is too careless in 
preparing his produce for market and it is 
this carelessness which is often the cause 
of the low prices. We tind, as competition 
becomes sharper, that honesty in measure, 
and condition and a polished appearance, 
will be the winner in the future. 

KaLaMazoo @o., Mich. B. A. WOOD. 








for the Michigan Farmer. 
TRY IT. 





Early in April [sowed a bed to lettuce 
and radish, and ina few days found that 
the aforesaid bed was being completely 
honeycombed by ground moles. Wishing 
to get rid of the moles and save the garden 
“sass,” 1 took an old woolen sock leg, 
soaked it with carbolic acid, and placed it 
in the main run and covered it. I then 
trod the bed down solid, and watched the 
result. It has now been two weeks since 
trying the experiment, and not a sign of 
a mole’s work has been seen in the garden. 

TuscoLia Co., Mich. R, D. CHAPPELL. 

We have heard of bisulphide of carbon 
being used in this manner for moles and 
insects which work under ground and de- 
stroy the roots of plants. It has proved 
efficacious. If carbolic acid will answer 


the purpose it should be used, as it is much 
less dangerous than the bisulphide. Those 
whose lawns and flower beds are suffering 
from the presence of moles should try Mr. 
Chappell’s remedy, which is simple and 
easily applied.—Ep. FARMER. 


tie 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


THE GARDEN. 





The koh! rabi is not often found in the 
garden, though itisa desirable vegetable. 
It may be sown with the cabbage in a seed 
bed. The cultivation is similar to that for 
cabbage, except that the plants do not need 
more than half the spaceintherow. The 
plant is neither a turnip nor a cabbage, but 
has developed midway between the two, 
and might be either a turnip with the root 
above ground or a cabbage with the head 


in the stem, while in flavor it is neither 
alone, but somewhat a combinatione of 
both. If left growing it becomes woody 
and unfit for use. Kohl rabi makes a good 
food tor stock, but the crop is not profitable 
on account of the small yield. 

* * 


Our attempts at raising Brussels sprouts 
have not been crowned with success. They 
grow well enough; there is no trouble about 
that; but the plant lice have a particular 
fondness for them. By the time they are 
ready to gather, the stems and heads are 
completely covered by the pests, which 
render them unfit for use except for the 
poultry yard. After several attempts, we 
have not raised a single pliant that was fit 
for the table. Perhaps t.ey are worth 
something for keeping the lice off the capb- 
bage, as these insects seem to prefer the 
sprouts as long as there is standing room, 
but it is not profitable to raise the crop 
merely for that purpose. Perhaps someone 
who has fared better can give us some ad- 
vice on the subject. 

* e 


The cabbage is tl.e subject of so much 
ridicule that it might be considered asa 
stunding joke among vegetables, yet it fills 
an important place in the family cellar. 


There are few vegetables which would be 
more missed than the cabbage. There is no 
anxiety about the surplus that is raised on 
the farm, as the stock are willing —— 
to eat it. Although cabbage would be 
somewhat expensive to raise for feeding, 
more of it might be raised than now at 
small cost and fed to good advantage. 

One way of growing cabbage which is rec- 
ommended by those who have tried it is to 
sow the seed where the plants are to stand 
in the corn or potato field, in hills eighteen 
inches or two feet apart. There areseveral 
reasons for recommending this. The seed 
may be sown two weeks later than when a 
seed bed is used, and the cabbages will head 
better than those transplanted. All the 
trouble of taking up and setting out plants 
is avoided, and this is very important, as 
there is no work more disliked on a farm,or 
more apt to be neglected. There is little 
extra cultivation. The rows are where 
they can receive the same treatment with 
the main crop of the field, and little hand 
work is necessary. When the corn or pota- 
toes are cultivated only one way, this plan 
works well. When it is desired to run the 
cultivator in two directions the hills of cab- 
bages would need to be farther apart, but 
even then this would be an inexpensive way 
to raise the vegetable, as only a small area 
would be required. The chances are that 
twice as many cabbages would be raised if 
this plan were followed as there would be if 
the garden were depended upon. A row 
across the cornfield looks like a small mat- 
ter, though it may in reality be as large as 
the whole garden,and the average man will 
find no great difficulty in planting the 
necessary seeds if his mind is relieved from 
future prospects of fussing and backaching 
over plants which- are to be set out. We 
have followed the old plan, but this is so 
highly recommended by those who have 
a it that it seems to be worthy of atten- 
tion. 

It may be of some advantage to the mar- 
ket gardener to have early and late varie- 
ties of cabbages, but for the small garden 
wedo not see the importance. An early 
variety sown late answers the purpose of 
the so-called late varieties véry well, and 
the season of cultivation is shortened some- 
what. A quick growing variety may be 
sown the last of June and make good heads 
for winter. However, when raised in the 
field a few days of difference in the time of 
growth is not of great importance. 

But the greatest aggravation comes 
when the fine large heads begin to break 
open in the fall and keep at it till complete- 
ly ruined. Loosening the roots, we were 
teld, would stop that, and we went at it, 
twisting the heads about till og? would 
hardly stand. Still they would keep on 
turning themselves inside out in spite of it 
all. We have come to the conclusion that 
after the process has once begun there is 
no help for it. The head might as well be 
pulled up and fed to the cows. The best 
way is to take the heads in charge before 
they begin to break. As soon as the heads 
are solidly filled, tip them a little to one 
side or twist them enough to loosen the 
roots. This will stop the growth and cause 
them to mature, when they will remain 
firm and solid for storing for winter. 

* * 


* 

Our method for raising cucumbers and 
other melons is to take an old cask which 
has one good head, bore the sides full of 
holes, sink it a foot in the ground and bank 
tay earth about it eight or ten inches. 

hen pack it with well-rotted horse ma- 
nure as high as the earth outside, throw in 
a foot of soil, and plant the seeds all 
around it. When the dry season comes on 
pour a pail of water into the barrel occa- 
sionally. The earth on the manure will 
hold the water and let it trickle slowly 
through the manure, carrying the fertility 
with it. Plants irrigated in this manner 
will produce a large quantity on a small 
space. Thisis an old way, but it has not 
yet outlived its usefulness. It is especially 
fitted for corners and out of the way places 
that are inconvenient for ordinary cultiva- 
tion, though in a garden it is rather too 
bothersome. This mode of cultivation 
would insure asupply of winter pickles in 
places where the cucumbers are apt to be 
cut short by lack of rain. F. D. W. 


GARDEN AND FRUIT NOTES. 


ASPARAGUS. 

In getting ready to start an asparagus 
bed, I bought seed of the following varie- 
ties: Palmetto, Conover’s Colossal, and 
Barr’s Mammoth, and raised my own 
plants. I sowed the seed in drills, and as it 
is a slow plant to come up, I mixed radish 
seed with it so we could tell where to cul- 
tivate and thus not allow the weeds to get 
the start of the small asparagus plants. 
The radishes did double duty, first as guide- 
boards and second as table vegetables. 

When one year old the plants were dug 
and put into the new bed. I set them in 
rows 3} feet apart, with roots 2 feet apart 
in the row. hey would have been more 
satisfactory had they been 3 feet apart in 
the row. 

The second year after transplanting I 
began cutting for market, but only for a 
short time, fearing I might injure the 
young roots. Each year I mulch heavily 
with manure. The next year the yield was 
reasonably satisfactory, but I wasin troub- 
le, having had too many “irons in the 
fire.’ As most people are apt todo, I bad 
——— the cultivation of the asparagus, 
and before I knew it, there was a complete 
sod formed over the entire space. ow 
what was to be done? There seemed to be 
left to me a choice of one of the following 
plans: Dig the sod off with a grubbing 








hoe, which looked like an endless task, or 


kill the sod with salt, which seemed an ex- 
pensive undertaking. I chose the Jatter 
plan. Fortunately we found where we 
could get salt from a hide-packing house 
for fifty cents per wagon load. There were 
bits of hide, hair, etc., in with the salt, 
none of which would harm either soi! or 
asparagus. 

The iret of March we mulched the plan- 
tation heavily with salt. Ina few days we 
went over it with a spring-tooth harrow, 
and bave given it two harrowings since 
that time until now it is in good shape 
for cultivation, being free from sod. If 
there is no danger from an overdose of salt, 
we see nothing to hinder a satisfactory 
crop this year. 

I have been asked which of the above 
three varieties [ liked best. I see very little 
difference. I am not sure I could tell the 
place where one begins and the other ends 
if I did not have it marked. If thereisa 
difference it is in favor of the Palmetto. 
Any one of the three is good enough, and 
with proper care will give satisfactory re- 
turns. 

STRAWBERRIES PAST AND PRESENT. 


In looking over some old agricultural.pa- 

ers I found a complete report of a straw- 
lores show held in New York city in the 
summer of '62, I was very much surprised 
to read of the number of varieties, size, etc. 
I had supposed that the large berries and 
great number of varieties had been develop- 
ments of the past 15 or 20 years at the out- 
side, This report mentions one grower who 
exhibited 57 named varieties and 14 valu- 
able seedlings. There were exhibited about 
100 named varieties, not one of which seems 
familiar or can be found in our plant 
catalogues of to-day. Among the first prize 
berries of the show were specimens measur- 
ing six inches in circumference. Not bad 
for °62. When you compare the above- 
mentioned berries with some of the present 
time, grown eight inches in circumference 
and 33g inches in length, as large as a 
lemon, one can see there has been some- 
thing done in the way of development in 
the past thirty years. Whither are we 
drifting? Do not the markets call for large 
berries, regardiess of quality? In trying to 
meet this demand are not the growers 
losing in the qualities of their fruits to gain 
in size? This demand for size in berries 
may not be so in all markets, but it is the 
case with those with which I am familiar. 
A large, fine looking berry will find ready 
sale, regardless of quality. This is not 
limited to strawberries alone, but is true of 
other fruits as well. A. D. OLIN. 
PorTAGE Co., O. 

e 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


FIVE CENTS’ WORTH OF BEAUTY. 





I am going to plead for one of the most 
humble of seeds, cheapest too, but a pack- 
age will give you about as much satis- 
faction as it is possible to get out of a nickel. 
This spring buy some curled parsley seed. 


It will be a little time coming up and the 
best way is to lay a board over the ground 
where it is planted, for this keeps the 
meisture in. We have so long associated 
the leaves with gravies or soups that we 
have been blind to their exquisite shades of 
green and beauty of form. One spring it 
sowed itself and came up ina bed of phlox 
drummondii. My star phlox was of the 
loveliest of colors and the pretty parsley so 
set off its beauty that Lletit stay as com- 
papion tothe drummondii. Another pretty 
way is to take a large shallow dish, likea 
soup plate, put a row of the leaves around 
the outside and different colored balsams 
within, the only way to treat these flowers, 
for they will not mix good in bouquets. 


Another good point for my _ lowly 
favorite: it is hardy, being the last 
thing in the garden to succumb to 


to Jack Frost. I have picked a fresh spray 
from under a light snow. Dwellers in flats, 
with little bits of back yards, can havea 
border, and it will answer the cry I. have 
so often heard from these crowded city 
people: ‘Oh! If I could only pick some- 
thing right out of the earth and eat it, it 
wuld taste so good!”* Weil! a few sprigs of 
parsley, washed clean, and eaten with good 
bread and Lutter is very appetizing. There 
are ways and waysof selling things. My 
butter woman comes with the cleanest of 
boxes and her butter wrapped in the 
whitest of linen napkins. No old cotton 
rag torn off an old undergarment for her, 
and on top of each nicely printed pound 
roll she places a small bunch of parsley. 
It looks so fresh, so really artistic, that you 
are willing to pay the few cents more she 
asks. Your kitchen window can have a 
box of it growing in the winter; the out- 
look on the snow, and on the cloudy days, 
over the pretty green leaves makes one 
hopeful. So, ‘only a nickel,” invested in 
ope seed for anybody, or any place, can 

e made to give pleasure, and protit, the 
whole year through. ANNA LYMAN. 





A 


CAU LIFLOWER. 


A writer in Vicks Magazine for April gives 
some practical notes on raising cauliflower, 
from which the following extract is made: 

Cauliflower, like celery and strawberry,is 
avery thirsty plant. It must have water 
and plenty of it at a particular time especial- 
is else it will altogether refuse to produce 
that very excellent ‘flower’ for which the 
very learned, but mensions gluttonous, 
Dr. Johnson had such a predilection as to 
lead him to remark that ‘“‘Of all the flowers 
that 1 know give me the cauliflower.” 
Certainly an excellent vegetable, but not as 
easily grown as a radish or squash. On 
dry, thirsty upland with no water facilities 

is useless to attempt its cultivation. 





t 
NSaultnower likes moisture above and below, 








and, as with celery and strawberry, it {s on- 
ly the cultivator who has contral of water 
who need attempt its culture for market. 
But in the home garden it is usually feasible 
to grow a few hundred cauliflowers through 
the combined means of deep preparation, 
mulching, and one or two waterings given 
at the critical period of growth. 

The Ideal and the Early Snowball are the 
best varieties, and the seeds should besown 
in cold frames, just about four weeks before 
the plants are needed to be set outin the 
open. For the early crop, stocky, well- 
grown plants should be set out as soon as 
possible after the severe weather is over, If 
the soi] is not naturally rich enough it 
should be made so by an application of 
some good fertilizer—top-dressed about the 
plants—say 500 pounds of bone dust (dust, 
not meal) and 150 pounds nitrate of soda 
and 200 pounds of kainit (or its equivalent 
in other potash salts) This much for an 
acre,and it should be spread evenly between 
the rows. Then two or three harrowingsor 
hoeings should be given to work in the fer- 
tilizer before the mulch is puten. Where 
only a few hun4red ptants are grown, each 

lant should receive about two ounces of 

ertilizer of such a compound as above 
stated. What cultivation is given should 
be shallow. 





THAYER’S BERRY BULLETIN FOR 
MAY. 





The roots of currants and gooseberries of 
bearing age, should not be disturbed by 
cultivation or hoeing until after fruiting 
season. Apply a mulch of coarse manure 
or straw, thick enough to prevent the 
growth of the weeds in and about the hills 
and rows. 


Look for the currant borer at this time. 
When the leaves start, affected canes com- 
mence to wither and die. Cutout the af- 
fected canes below the black center and 
burn at once. 

All newly set plants should be thorough- 
ly cultivated;{weeds must not be allowed 
to grow for they consume valuable plant 
food and the moisture so necessary to the 
young plant. Frequent surface cultiva- 
tion makes the natural food of the plant 
more available, prevents escape of moist- 
ure and holds water in store for summer 
use. 

The root is the foundation of: the plant; 
it should be stimulated to early and con- 
tinuous growth by the best care in the be- 
ginning. 

If plants have failed to grow, set new 
ones in their places at once; one can not 
afford to have missing hills. 

Blackberry and raspberry bushes should 
be trimmed severely, cut back at least one- 
third or one-half; severe pruning increases 
the size and quantity of the fruit. 

Picking, packing and marketing are im- 
portant factors in growing fruit for profit. 
The grower should understand that 
choice berries are always in demand and 
the market is never overstocked. That it 
costs just as much to raise poor berries as 
good ones. That it costs more to pick and 
pack poor berries; that freight and express 
charges are just as high on poor berries; 
hence there is a profit only in growing the 
best for market. 

Berry boxes and cases should be made 
before the season begins. Clean, well- 
made packages neatly stenciled on the 
side with name and residence soon become 
your “trade mark,” let it also be a‘guaran- 
tee of good berries honestly packed. Never 
allow stems, leaves, dirt, imperfect or un- 
ripe berries in the box. Always have a 
uniform quality throughout and the boxes 
well fill-d. For long shipment pick every 
day, and before thefruit 1s too ripe. Never 
offer poor berries for sale and never use & 
dirty box or a poor case. If it becomes nec- 
essary to sell poor berries send to a good 
commission house but never place your 
name On the case. 

Let markets be as near as possible and to 
regular customers. If you would have 
good markets and good prices, always deal 
honestly with your customers. 








We illustrate the manner of using the spray 
pumps manufactured by F. E. Myers & Bro., Ash- 
land, O. The telling work of the pump is done with 
the down pressure of the handle, this allowing the 
pump to set solid in the bucket and securing greater 
force for the stream. The sir chambers are large 
and retain sufficient air:o cushion the stream so 
the spray is even, and with a capacity to spray an 
ordinary tree without extra pumping. The valve 
seats and cylinders are brass and the valve and 
buckets are double for heavy work. Have foot rest 
and hand hold or leverage. Buckets may be re- 
moved by simply taking off the top cylinder cap. 
The supplemental stream or opening in the valve 
casting which is for agitating the medicated spray- 
ing fluids when the pump is in operation, are found 
on none but the Myers. Send for their free catalog. 
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THE DREADED SAN JOSE SCALE. 





[Bulletin Horticultural Department Michigan Ex- 
periment Station. ] 


We desire to call your attention to the 
danger that threatens the horticultural 
interests of the State, through the intro- 
duction and distribution of the insect 
known as the San Jose scale. 

It was carried to New Jersey from Cali- 
fornia in 1887 upon plum trees and was 
introduced into several nurseries, but its 
dangerous character was not fully receg- 
nized for several years. In the meantime 
it had multiplied rapidly and had not only 
spread to thousands of trees in these nurs- 
eries, but had been carried on young: trees 


to nurseries in New York, Maryland, and 
other States, and had been widely distrib- 
uted over the country upon nursery stock 
sold by them. [t has thus been scattered 
here and there over nearly al! of the Atlan- 
tic States, and has been found in Penneyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and other 
western states. 

In New Jersey, where it has gained the 
strongest foot-hold, it is regarded as the 
most dangerous foe of the horticulturist;its 
presence in Ohio has been known for several 
years, but new colonies are being found in 
unexpected places, and great damage has 
been done in many localities, notably upon 
Catawba Island, where at least 20,000 peach 
trees have been infested and many of them 
ruined by it; in Lilinois it was not detected 
until reeog) but it is pow known to occur 
in at least fifteen places, most of which are 
widely scattered, and in some of them it 
has been distributed over an area a half 
mile square. 

Whiie we have no knowledge of its exist- 
ence in Michigan, it is more than likely 
that it is scattered over the State, un- 
noticed, or, at least, unreported, as the 
number of shipments of nursery trees into 
Michigan from infested nurseries is three 
times as great as into Iliinois, where fifteen 
colonies have been discovered, with other 
orchards yet to hear from. 

This scale attacks the trunks, branches 
and fruit, of all orchard trees, and is also 
found on the raspberry, blackberry, goose- 
berry, aud many shade trees. It is to be 
especially feared on account of the rapidity 
with which it multiplies, as there are from 
three to four broods during a season, and if 
all come to maturity the progeny of a single 
female scale will number from 15,000,060 to 
more than 3,000,000,000 in one season. Its 
small size permits it to remain unnoticed 
until its numbers have largely increased, 
and it has greatly injured, if it has not 
ruined the tree. At best they have but little 
power to move about, but are distributed to 
considerable distances upon other insects 
and birds. 

The most probable means of infection to 
Michigan orchards is upon nursery stock, 
and particularly if within the past six years 
you have purchased trees from eastern 
nurseries we urge you to at once carefully 
ex umine them, as there is a possibility that 
they are infested with this scale. Parvicular 
attention should be paid to the branches 
that are two or turee years oldor to the 
trunks of young trees, as there they will be 
most numerous and most easily detected. 
When plentiful upon the trees they will 
have an ash-gray, scurfy appearance, and 
may cover a considerable area of the bark 
with several layers of small, flattened 
scales that can be readily scraped off with 
the thumb nail. These will for the most 
part consist of the coverings of dead insects. 
‘he living insects are nearly black in color 
and are about the size of the head of a pin 
at this time of the year, and are of some- 
thing the same shape, except that the cen- 
ter is slightly elevated, with a shallow, 
ring-like depression about it, as can be seen 
wita a magnifying glass. 

Sometimes a yellow spot will appear at 
the center of the elevation, and if the living 
scales are crushed a yellowish mass can be 
seen. The wintered-over females bring 
forth living young in May or June,and then 
may be as much as an eighth of an inch in 
diameter, but will be very much flattened. 

The young insects are able to move about 
for a short time, but soon become fixed 
upon the trees and, inserting a long,s'ender 
tube into the bark, suck out the sap. With 
thousands and even millions upon a tree it 
can readily be seen that great injury will 
be done by robbing it of its food and also on 
account of the punctures made by the in- 
Sects. 

An examination of the inner bark will 
show it to be of a dark red color, and this 
can generally be taken as indicative that 
the San Jose scale is upon the tree, If the 
scales are very numerous the tree will be 
ruined in two or three years at most. 

In case you find any insects upon your 
trees that answer the above description, or 
that you have any reason to think are the 
the San Jose scale, we urge you to cut off a 
little of the bark with a number of the in- 
sects upon it and, after soaking it in kero- 
Sene to destroy them and avoid the danger 
of scattering them, mail them to Horticul- 
tural Department, State Experiment Sta- 
tion, Agricultural College, Mich. 

We shall be glad to examine them and 
report the name of the insect, with reme- 
dies for its destruction. By your hearty 
co-operation in this matter we hope to 
check the spread of the insect, and this 
may save to the fruit-growers of Michigan 
thousands if not millions of dollars. 

f you have any reason to believe that 
the scale has appeared in your neighbor- 
hood we shall be glad to know of it, to- 
gether with any facts that you haveregard- 
ing its appearance. L. BR. TAFT. 





. For Covaus, Astuma AND THROAT DISORDERS 
Brown's Bronchial Troches” are an effectual 
Temedy, Sold only in boxes. 





FRUITS FOR FOREIGN MARKETS. 





Samuel B. Heiges, pomologist of the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, referring to 
the export trade in fruits, says: 

There can be but little doubt that the ex- 
portation of certain fruits and nuts will in- 
crease steadily. The most promising items 
are apparently both fresh and dried apples, 
pears, prunes, and cranberries. Apples, 
pears, and prunes will need to be of high 
quality and well packed tg compete with 
European home products. The question of 
varieties is of much importance in the case 
of apples intended for British markets. 
Color is apparently of less importance than 
packing. carrying quality, texture, and 
flavor, though with certain varieties high 
color adds to the selling value. The varie- 
ties grown in the United States for which 
there is greatest export demand and which 
are at present shipped in large quantities 
are Tompkins King, Baldwin, Northern 
Spy, Ben Davis, Rhode Island Greening, 
and Yellow Newtown, the last-named 
variety being best known in English mar- 
kets under its Virginia synonym,Albemarle 
Pippin. Choice Virginia-grown fruit of 
this variety usually brings the highest 
prices paid for apples in the United King- 
dom. In the marketing of the crop of 1895, 
however, it was found that choice lots of 
Winesap and York Imperial sold as high 
and in some instances brought higher prices 
than Yellow Newtown,a fact which should 
encourage growers \o greater effort in pro- 
duction of choice fruit of those well-known 
varieties, and to make experimental ship- 
ments of such varieties as Paragon and 
other good shippers not yet tested in the 
export trade. The weak points in the varie- 
ties mentioned above are the tenderness of 
flesh and liability to bruising in Tompkins 
King and Northern Spy and the disposition 
to exhibit “barrel scaid’”’ in York Imperial. 
It seems entirely probable that with proper- 
ly devised barrels or boxes and careful 
handling and packing of the fruit even such 
delicate varieties as Jonathan can be profit- 
ably exported. Several improved barrels 
and boxes are being tested by shippers with 
this end in view. 

By using compartment boxes weighing 65 
to 70 pounds each when filledjone Canadian 
shipper reports that he successfully shipped 
to England such tender autumn and early 
winter varieties as Oldenburg,S'. Lawrence, 
Wealthy, and McIntosh, while Nova Scotia 
growers report good results with Graven- 
stein shipped in the same manner. One im- 
proved style of barrel is divided into two 
compartments by a double head located at 
the middle, and is designed to be sawed in 
two on reaching its destination and con- 
verted into two packages. Still others 
make use of false inner heads resting on 
springs, the object being to permit tight 
packing without danger of bruising the 
fruit. The prevailing package at the pres- 
ent time is the barrel, and the standard size 
that of the flour barrel. 

Pears are shipped with some success from 
New York in boxes and half barrels, but the 
most extensive shipments of this fruit have 
been made by California shippers in the 
standard 50-pound boxes used in that State. 

In the mention of American apples F. H. 
Mason, United States Consul at Frankfort, 
Germany, says: ‘Nothing can obscure the 

act that the success obtained is attribut- 
able to superior quality of this coun- 
try’s apples compared with the most of the 
standard supplies of Germany, which 
have been mainly from Australian or- 
cbards, rather than mere cheapness of 
price. There is an assuring prospect that 
the large importations of this season have 
opened a permanent market for American 
apples in Germany. It is therefore worth 
while to call attention to some of the 
mistakes that have been made by certain 
American exporters and point out the 
additional precautions that will be 
necessary to give the trade stability and 
lift it lows the character of periodic 
and more or less uncertain speculation. 
Taking into account the magnitude of the 
importations and the fact that most of the 
fruit had been gathered, barreled and sold 
in the principal American markets without 
any special preparation for export, it must 
be conceded that the fruit has arrived, for 
the most part, in fairly good condition, at 
least until the late part of the forwarding 
season. Since the middle of December a 
number of shipments have arrived in 
wretched condition, often so decayed and 
crushed as to be utterly unsalable except for 
manufacturing purposes, and then at a 
severe loss for shippers and some direct 
importers. 

“The agrarian press, jealously ready to 
find flaws in imported food products, has 
not failed to point out and make the most 
of these defects.” 


Disordered Liver 





AND INFLAMMATORY RHEUMATISM IN 
A YOUNG BOY. 





Mr. and Mrs. Howse Despaired of their Boy’s Life—He was 
Compelled to Give Up His Studies. 





Few boys withstand an illness of so seri- 
ous a nature as that with which Fred L. 
Howse was a year ago afflicted. Fred is 
now fifteen years of age, and attends the 
public schools. His homeis No. 30 Plym- 
outh Place, Cleveland, Ohio, and he is now 
a picture of puerile health and vigor. In 
the fall of 1895, however, his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard Howse, the former a 
well-known business man, whose office is in 
the Arcade, had almost despaired of — 
his life. The lad became afilicted wit 
inflammatory rheumatism which affected 
his entire body, and accompanying that 
painful ailment were several other very 
serious disorders. When she was requested 
to describe her son’s sickness and his re- 
covery, Mrs. Howse said: 

“It was in September, 1895, that Fred, 
who was up to that time in delicate health, 
was attacked by inflammatory rheumatism. 
It was a very acute case for he was con- 
fined to his bed, and was unable to move 
even his arms or legs without bringing on 
excruciating pain. . 

‘Aside from the rheumatism Fred’s liver 
was in serious disorder, and he used to 
vomit frequently. He was also subject to 
fainting spells, and altogether he had a 
“= serious sickness. 

“We knew. of course, that though the 
rheumatism was exceedingly painful, it was 
not necessarily dangerous; the fainting 
spells and vomiting bowever alarmed us. 
Often when Freda fainted he would lay like 
one dead. His face would become ashen 
pale and it was difficult at such times to 
detect his heart beats. These spells caused 





From the Leader, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mr. Howse and myself much uneasiness 
about our boy’s condition. Wecalled in a 
doctor and he prescribed for Fred, but the 
lad did not seem to improve, so 1 purchased 
a box of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale People in one of the down town stores. 
Then for four months steadily Fred took 
them instead of the medicine prescribed by 
the doctor, and at the end of that period—it 
was about New Year’s then—Fred was 
sufficiently improved to be able to go out. 

‘The improvement was slow at first, but 
it was sure. I had unbounded faith in the 
pills as is evidenced by our continued use of 
them. It was necessary for us to take Fred 
out of school on account of bis illness, but 
now he has returned and can join in a)! the 
sports with his schoolmates, and his health 
is as good as we could wish. He has never 
been ill since, and it is pretty safe to predict 
ba he will not be sick again for some 
time. 

“Yes, I have recommended Dr. Williams‘ 
Pink Pills to my friends,” said Mrs. Howse 
in reply to a question, ‘“‘and many of them 
have used them since. I first read of the 
pills in the newspapers.” 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People 
are now given to the public as an oe 
blood builder and nerve restorer, curing ali 
forms of weakness arising from a watery 
condition of the blood or shattered nerves. 
The pills are sold by all dealers, or will be 
sent post paid on receipt of price, 50 cents a 
box, or six boxes for $2.50, (they are never 
sold in bulk or by the 100), by addressing 
Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 





Peach Trees, Peach Trees, 


Send us your list for prices. 


Peach Trees, Peach Trees. 


WE HAVE:.TO OFFER 
Elbertas, Early and Late Crawfords. Smock, Hill’s Chili, Crosby, 
Snow’s Orange, Yellow St. John, Golden D 
gan, Salway, and other best varieties. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free to any-addres. 


THE MICHICAN NURSERY CoO., 


rop, Early Michi- 


Monroe, Mich. 





Send for price list of Northern 
SEED . Grown, tested Garden, Field 
and Grars Seeds, Choice Han- 


garian Millet and Mammoth Southern Red 

Cob Ensilage Corn. Prices and samples on ap- 

plication. Cc NENWETT & S 5 
544, 546, 548, 550 and 552 Mich. Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


PUMPS Pumps 





THE 
PUMP 


YI S Hay Tool 
Y ay Tools 


free. 
A F. E. MYERS & BRO., 
Ashland, Ohio, 
Pibsoesess. 


gp hAt PUMp. 


BEST and CHEAPEST. 


Catalogue and full treatise on spraying fruit 
and vesctable crops mailed free, Ridens 


WM. STAHL, QUINCY, ILL. 


ta EMPIRE 
KING 


ete et 





































When writing advertisers mention Mich. Farmer 





The Kola Plant Asthma Cure Free. 

We are glad tostate that the New African 
Kola plant has proved a sure cure for 
Asthma. Many of our readers, including 
Mr. A. C. Lewis, editor of the Farmer's 
Magazine, Rev. G. E. Stump, Congregation - 
al minister at Greeley, lowa, and others. 
testify that the Kola cured them of Asthma 
after ten to twenty years’ constant suffer- 
ing. Itis really a marvelous discovery, and 
a blessing to bumanity. If you are a suf- 
ferer you should send to the Kola Importing 
Company, 1164 Broadway, New York, who, 
to prove its value, will send you a Large 
Case by mail entirely free. 


Write for prices on any seeds wanted 
forthe Farm and Garden’ Ger- 
g manu Beet Seed for sugar purposes. 


Alfalfa and Crims‘n Clover, Ensilage, 
Sweet Fodder Corn, etc. Largest buyers of Beans in 
Michigan. We want Millet, Hungarian and Red | 
Beans. Send samples if any to offer. 8. M. ISBEL 
& CO., 125, 127 and 129 W. Pearl St., Jackson, Mich 





“Strawberry Plants That Grow.” 


Standard sorts, 81.50 to $2.50 per M. Best Rasp, 
and Blackberry plants, $3.00 to $5.00 per M. My 


“1897” catalogue mailed free. 
C. E. WHITTEN’S NURSERY, Bridgman, Mich. 





Cause Seed Potatoes, 30 varieties, in bu. or car lots; 
4new varieties of corn and oats that make large 
yields. A present for every M. F. reader. Prices low 
Catalog free C.C. BRA KY. New Madison, Ohie 


FRUIT PACKAGES ¢.::' 


Vaiso Beekeepers’ Supplies. 
Now is the time to order and 
get the DISCOUNTS. Cata- 
log and pricelist free. Address 


BERLIN FRUIT BOX CO., 


Berlin Heights, Erie Co., Ohio. 


bot BLY SEED POTATOES 


until you get my wholesale price list. I also sel) 
genuine Dwarf Essex Rape Seed. 
A. H. FOSTER. Allegan. Micb 



















WHEN writing to advertisers please mention that 
ou saw their advertisement in the MicHiean 





yr Force, Tank, Lift, 1 
Spray, and all kinds of 


Success Beardless Barley. 

A new six rowed beardless Barley—the earliest, 
most productive, strictly beardiess, a strong 
grower and will not lodge even when grown on 
low rich land —— manured. AS a substitute 
for oats the Success has no equal, as it will yield 
more, is better for feeding and is a sure erop, even 
on heavy soil where oats would be a total faiture. 
Give the Success a trial and you will not regret it. 
Price, 50c. per peck, or $1 per bushel; in lots of 5 or 
10 bushels, 75e per bushel. Early Leaming Seed 
Corn. Large yellow deep grain, small cob, very 
early and an enormous yielder. Price, 60c. per 
peck or 81 per bushel; in 5 or 10 bushel lots, 90c. 
K. B. CREIGHTON, Lenawee Co., Tecumseh, Mich, 


SEED POTATOES. 
$1 to $1.50 per Barrel while they last. Write 


W. E. IMES, SEED POTATO SPECIALIST, 


VERMONTVILLE, MICH. 


IT KILLS 


Potato Bugs, 
Pumpkin Bugs, 
Cabbage Worms, 


and all forms of insect life. Harmless to man 
or beast. Will not injure the most delicate 
plants, but is sure death for all insect pests. * 


Gray Mineral Ash 


is fully warranted where directions are followed. 
Send for our little “Bug Book.” It may save 
you lots of money, 


NATIONAL MINING AND MILLING CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 
Carried in stock by all leading wholesale druggists, 























“SJ A Delicious Health Drink 
to replace TBA 
AND COFFEE, 
which are al- 
ways hurtful, 
¥ Send 2 two-cent 


EREAL watt 


Battie CAREER, Mich. 













OS SYKES 
ZA, improved Iron and Steel 
For all classes of bullding, ently app A Shoaper 
than shingles, will last a ee ae y 
fire and lightning proof. Reduces your insurance 
and is the it, f manufactured. Write for our 
pandson RES THON S STEEL HOORTRG CO 
$ Chicago, Ill., or Niles, Chia, 








ABMBB. 


Mention Michigan Farmer when writing advertisers, 
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epartment. 


Our Morro:—“The farmer is of more consequence 
than the farm, and should be first improved.” 
A@dress all correspondence for this department to 
KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - 


range 








Mica. 





News from Michigan Granges is especially 
solicited. 





OFFICERS MICHIGAN STATE GRANGE. 


a ig B. Horton, Fruit Ridge. 
Qverseer—E. B. Ward, Charlevoix. 
Lecturer—Jason Woodman, Paw Paw. 
M®eward—Geo. L. Carlisle, Kalkaska. ‘ 
Assistant Steward—Wm. Robertson Hesperia. 
Chaplain—Mrs. Mary A. Mayo, Battle Creek. 
Treasurer—E. A. Strong, Vicksburg. 
Secretary—Miss Jennie Buell, Ann Arbor; . 
Gatekeeper—M. H. Foster, Kent. 

Pomona—Mrs. Estella E. Buell, Union City. 
Fiora—Miss Rizpah Morris, Lansing. 

Oeres—Mrs. Estella Knight, Swartz Creek. 

Lady Assistant Steward—Mrs. Mary Robertson, 

Hesperia. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

W. E. Wright, Coldwater; Chairman; H. D. Platt, 
Ypsilanti, A. E. Palmer Kalkaska; Thos. Mars, 
Berrien Center; R. K. Divine, Holly; E. A. Holden, 
Lansing; F. W. Redfern, Maple Rapids. 





OFFICERS OF NATIONAL GRANGE. 


Master—J. H. Brigham, Delta, O.° 
Overseer—Aaron Jones, South Bend, Ind. 
Lecturer—Alpha Messer, Vermont. 
Steward—J. L. Cox. Readington, N. J. 
Asst. Steward—A. J. Newcomb, Golden, Colorado. 
Chaplain—O. N. Hale, No. Stockholm, N. Y. 
Treasurer—Mrs. F. E. McDowell, Columbus, O. 
Secretary—Jno. Trimble, 514 F. St., Washington,D.C. 
Gatekeeper—W. E. Harbaugh, Missouri. 
Geres—Mrs. Lucy G. Smith, Delaware, O. 
Pomona—Mrs. Sarah G. Baird, Edina Milis, Minn. 
Flora—Mrs. L. E. A. Wiggin, Maysville, Me. 
Lady Asst. Steward—Mrs. 8. G. Knott, Moler, W.Va. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Leonard Rhone, Centre Hall, Pa., Chairman. 

J. J. Woodman, Paw Paw, Michigan, Secretary. 
RN. J. Bachelder, East Andover, ;: 

J. H. Brigham, Ohio, Ex-Officio. 


= 








THE FINAL EFFORT. 





During the next month the legislature 
will probably complete its labors. It will 
be a month of struggle and of effort. Each 
member and interest will urge first con- 
sideration of pet measures. It stands us in 
hand, as a Grange,to see that our measures 
are not neglected, but are thoroughly look- 
edafter. If any Granges have not yet sent 
in their petitions they should do so at once. 
But better than petitions are personal 
letters, and we call upon each member who 
is interested in seeing our Grange measures 
aeted upon to write ashort personal letter 
on the subject to your member of the 
Legislature, either in House or Senate as 
the case may be. The bill repealing the 
mortgage tax law is sleeping in the House, 
and you should write your member to doall 
he can to preserve its rest. The bill repeal- 
ing the farm statistics law is hung up in 
the Senate, and should either be left that 
way or at least amended so that we can at 
least have some sort of statistics. The bill 
for preventing appeals of petty cases from 
justice courts is having a hard row; ap- 
parently the legal talent are “agin it.” 
This is one of the most important of our 
bills, and should not be neglected by 
Patrons. The Wagar salaries bill is just 
where it was, and nothing will come of it 
unless taxpayers make an immediate de- 
mand for a reform along the lines laid down 
by Senator Wagar. The Farmers’ Institute 
bill has been reported out of the House 
eommittee of Ways and Means at $5,500; it 
ought to pass at $6,000, as every cent of the 
money can be used to splendid advantage. 

We believe that many times measures like 
these are not passed simply because the 
voters fail to make their wants known to 
the members. Legislators are very sus- 
ceptible to the wants of their constituents, 
and do not care to take steps unless they 
know that they will be supported. It does 
not take very long to express your opinion 
on paper or in private conversation to your 
legislators, and it is a duty that should net 
be neglected. You can do more good in this 
way thanin any other, and we hope that 
members of the Legislature will receive a 
flood of letters during the next three weeks, 
expressing the sentiment of the conserva- 
tive and intelligent Patrons. 


GRANGE NEWS. 








How many county deputies are there 
who can add one new Grange to the list 
now started? There should be many. 


Horr GRANGE has lost by death Worthy 
Sister Maggie E. Burhans. Resolutions of 
sympathy to the sorrowing husband and 
parents were passed by the Grange. 


Deputy E. B. Warp sends on for two 
more new Grange charters, both for Em- 
met county. One is called “Friendship” 
and is near Harbor Springs, and the other 
“Center,” and is organized at Ely. 


Capmus GRANGE’Ss influence is widening. 
At the last meeting a class of nine were 


initiated in the first and second degrees, 
and “still there are more to follow.” A 
number of visitors were present from 
Palmyra and South Dover. We have a 
— library. I like Hesperia 
Grange’s idea of having a drill in parlia- 
mentary law.—MRS. E. E. TOBIAS. 
LENAWEE Co. 


ALUMINA GRANGE No. 585 is in a flour- 
ishing condition. The attendance is not 
large, but a great deal of interest is shown. 
According to request from Worthy Master 
Horton at our regular meeting four weeks 
ago I appointed Brother H. Crawford 
as our correspondent to the Grange depart- 
ment of the MICHIGAN FARMER.—MBRS. M. 
A. VIETS. 

MvskKEGON Co. 


BrANcH CounTy PoMONA GRANGE Will 
meet with Union Grange Thursday, May 
6, 1897. A good program has been arranged 
for the occasion, consisting of —s is- 
cussions, recitations and music. The 
Pomona Grange of this county is in fine 
eondition. We hold a meeting with every 
Grange in the county each year, and cal- 
culate on a large attendance no matter 
what the weather or roads. The subordi- 
nate Granges in Branch county are ina 
flourishing condition.—WALLACE E.WRIGHT, 
LECTURER. 


FIVE NEW APPLICATIONS have been re- 
ceiyed at Leonidas Grange. Many original 
productions are being read at its meetings, 
which members would be glad to keep for 
reference. A motion was carried in the 
Grange, that “if practical, we have these 
ecg or productions published in a small 

ook or pamphlet form.” Will the editor 
make an estimate for us what the cost of 
such a publication would be, say 50 copies 
containing perhaps 3,000 words?—SARAH 
COVEY, COR. 

St. Joserx Co. 

[Would confer with nearest local print- 
ers. Get bids from two or three.—ED. ] 


Bro. CLARK H. WILLIAMS, a charter 
member of Coldwater Grange, passed away 
on Saturday the 17th, at the ripe age of 
nearly 84 years. He was much beloved by 
our members. Coldwater Grange was or- 

anized at his home, just across the street 
rom our Grange hall. He was never ab- 
sent from our meetings until the past year, 
when old age and failing health made it 
impossible for him to attend regularly. His 
funeral was held at Grange hall on Mon- 
day, with a very large attendance. 
Memorial services will be held at Grange 
hall Tuesday evening next, at which time 
all persons who ever belonged to Coldwater 
Grange are requested to be present.— 
WALLACE E. WRIGHT, MASTER. 

Brancu Co. 


LowE.Lt District Councit P. of H. met 
with Bowne Center Grange last Thursday, 
April 15th, The meeting was called to or- 
der at eleven o’clock, and we then listened 
to a very interesting and instructive talk 
from Bro. K. Benton, on dairying. The 
subject was freely discussed. fter dinner 
the hall was well filled, many having come 
in who were not present in the forenoon. 
The afternoon was spent in the discussion 
of questions of interest to farmers. We 
had some excellent recitations and select 
readings, the whole interspersed with such 
music as Bowne Center Grange choir 
knows so well how to furnish. t was a 
very pleasant and profitable meeting. The 
next meeting of Lowell District Council 
will be held at Keene Grange hall, on 
Thursday, May 27th.—WESLEY JOHNSTON, 
MASTER. 

KENT Co. 


INGHAM CouNTY PomMoNA met with 
Fitchburg Grange, April 15and 16. One of 
the features of the meeting was the address 
by Pres. J. L. Snyder, of the Agricultural 
College, on “Practical Education.” Pres. 
Soyder traced the growth of the idea of 
education as embodied in the classical 
training, up to the idea of practical educa- 
tion as embodied in such igstitutions as the 
Agricultural College. e showed how 
little expense the College is to the taxpay- 
ers of the State. 

Bro. Lawrence believed in educating for 
practical pursuits, where a boy can make 
the most money. - 

Sister Phelps did not agree with that idea 
atall. “I want my girl to go out prepared 
todo her best for the bodies and souls of 
herself and her friends, and not for money.” 

Bro. Proctor was glad to hear the infor- 
mation about cost of the college. There 
are “kickers” howling from Dan to Beer- 
sheba about the cost of the college, who 

ay about ect Penge of a cent a year 

or the support of the college. 


Wo.rF CREEK GRANGE No. 708 is a com- 
paratively new Grange as we have been 
organized only fifteen months. However, 
we are in first-class working order, with a 
membership of 60 in good standing, and 
are receiving applications for membership. 

Our members are deeply interested in all 
Grange work. as they realize the great 
benefits they are receiving through the 
Grange, socially, morally,intellectually and 
——t- 

Atour last regular meeting, the ques- 
tion, “Shall we apply for the traveling 
library?’ was decided in the affirmative. 
Brother Selleck read an interesting paper 
on the benefits to be derived by Patrons by 
insuring in the new Patrons’ fire insurance 
company. The question was ably dis- 
cussed as to the advisability of leaving the 
old Farmers’ Mutual company and insur- 
“—s the new Patrons’ company. 

he lecturer took charge and a fine 
musical and literary program was rendered. 
—L. W. BAKER, SEC. 
LENAWEE Co. 


WATSON GRANGE No. 154 was organized 
in 1872, and for many years was the banner 
Grange of Allegan county. Death has 





taken many of our foremost members, and 
other causes incident to all such organiza- 





tions have thinned our membership until 
we have only about forty of the ‘Old 
Guard” left. e hold our meetings semi- 
monthly, on Thursday afternoons. We 
have a good hall, fine library, and every- 
— necessary to make us comfortable 
and homelike in our meetings. And what 
is still better, it is all paid for. 

We have two applicants now ready to be 
instructed in Grange work. After the 
usual order of business is disposed of we 
have what we term the “medley exercise.” 
This consists of seleet readings, recitations, 
quotations, music, etc. Another exercise 
is for some member to select one or more 
topics for discussion, said topics usually 
consisting of current events of the day. 
This exercise is both interesting and in- 
structive. We also have our Children’s 
Day in June of each year. Allegan County 
Council also holds one or more meetings 
with our Grange each year.—s. P. ALBERT- 
SON, SEC. 

ALLEGAN Co. . 


ALLEGAN CouNTY PoMONA Grange met 
at Moline Grange hall, April 15th, with 
about the usual number in attendance. 
After opening ceremonies, Grange proceed- 
ed to install officers for ensuing year, which 
were elected at the previous meeting. Bro. 

N. Bates was chosen as installing 
officer. After Bro. L. C. Root was again 
installed master for the third year, he 
gave us some well chosen remarks, and 
spoke very encouraging words of Pomona, 
and also of Subordinate Granges. A beau- 
tiful dinner was then served, proving that 
Moline Grange, though small in numbers, 
is brimming over with hospitality. 

The first order of business at the after- 
noon session was appointment of commit- 
tees. A lengthy program was then given. 
The questions “Are oats a profitable crop 
for farmers?” ‘‘Which is the best wire 
fence?” Does it pay to  keep_bees?’’ 
‘“‘What kind of literature should farmers 
read?” were ably discussed. Program was 
interspersed with music and recitations. 
All enjoyed the day and voted Pomona at 
Moline a decided success. Next meeting 
will be held with Allegan Central Grange 
at Allegan, July 15th. A large attendance 
$ requested.—o. B., SEC’Y. 


WHITNEYVILLE GRANGE No. 222 at their 
last meeting took up the following question 
for April:‘‘Economy on the Farm.”’ Discus- 
sion was led by Bro. Peterson. He took 
the opposite side, as he most always does, 
to get up a debate, claiming the place for 
tools is in the fields. When you wanted to 
use one, all you had to do was to go and 
hitch on to it asit was where you wanted 
to use it. You did not have to go to a shed 
and work for a half hour to get one out. 
The way to economize is to keep tools in 
good repair and properly housed and not go 
to the field with a binder all ready to break 
down. Hire more help and keep crops well 
cultivated instead of letting weeds grow. 

Sister O. D. Peet thonght it would not do 

to economize on the table; if you did you 
would have a cross man. She believed in 
feeding him well and keeping him good 
natured. 
Sister Lind thought a woman ought to 
peel small potatoes and sell the large ones 
if you could not get more than nine cents a 
bushel. 

Bro. Morrison said a geen place to com- 
mence would be to builda wood house and 
keep wood dry and not digit out of the snow; 
also keep a good supply of dry wood on 
hand one and a half or two years ahead, as 
it would not spoil. 

The program was penpeutes to by sever- 
al. Sister Georgie Cook recited ‘Surpris- 
ing Liza.” Sister Blood favored us with a 
song, therest of the program consisting of 
readings, essays, etc.—A. T. D. 

KENT Co. 

WHITNEY GRANGE No. 513.—The initia- 
tion of candidates, which was to have taken 
place in March but which was postponed 
on account of sickness and the impassable 
condition of the roads, was performed at 
our first regular meeting on April the 9th. 

Our “‘goat’’ having had such a long rest, 
was in capital condition to bear up under 
the ponderous weight of brain as well as 
brawn, (for two of our candidates were old 
school teachers) and though rather frisky, 
yet under the judicious management of our 
efficient worthy master, all went safely 
through the trying ordeal, not a limb was 
broken, not a candidate fainted, but “all 
went merry as & marriage bell.” 

There were two applications for member- 
ship, and after the usual routine of work 
there was a discussion of the question of 
repealing the mortgage tax law and it was 
decided that it was not wise to repeal it. 

Friday evening April 23d., the Grange 
met at the home of our worthy lecturer to 
confer the third and fourth degrees upon 
our four new candidates; which meant, as 
we Patrons know, a feast in a double sense 
of the word. There was a goodly number 
present and we had a very pleasant and 
profitable time; elected two more to become 
members and received one more applica- 
tion. Thus slowly but ars | are we gain- 
ing in numbers and strength, and though 
now laboring under the disadvantage of 
having no Grange hall, yet we are buoyed 
up with the hope that in the near future 
we will become strong enough to provide 
ourselves with a home of our own with all 
the necessary appliances. 

After the degree work was done, we had 
a talk from Bro. Donelson on “Deep and 
shallow plowing.” He thought it depend- 
ed on the kind of soil and that each farm- 
er must judge for himself which it should 
be, leaving it rather in the dark for an 
amateur. 

I think these gatherings where we can 
freely exchange views. have a tendency to 
unite us more closely, making us truly 
brothers and sisters. Long live the 
Grange.—MRS. N. C. KEYES, Cor. 

Tuscoia Co. 





SouTH Boston GRANGE.—Two years ago 
this was kspown as one of the “feeble 








Granges” and the prospects seemed favor- 
able for it to continue in the same flourish- 
ing (?) condition. But = egy the foot- 
steps of other Subordinate Granges, the 
Worthy Master appointed a Woman’s 
Work committee who, taking a mental in- 
ventory of the resources of the Grange, 
wondered what they could do to benefit 
their fellow men. They learned that one 
of the duties expected of them, was to visit 
district schools. They made it a practice 
to visit their own districts. They learned 
that they were expected to look after 
“fresh air’ children, but they could not do 
much of that as this Grange is situated in 
the heart of a fruit belt and the farmers’ 
wives were obliged to work far beyond 
their strength in order to care for their 
own families. The committee was next 
told that the farmer’s wife should have 
some recreation—should take a trip to the 
beach, attend picnics, etc. The committee 
thought that “charity begins at home’’ and 
decided that these tired housewives should 
claim their first attention. They obtained 
some application papers for membership in 
the Grange, and started on their mission. 
The first afternoon they received fifteen of 
the most intellectual people in this vicini- 


ty. 

Then others interested themselves in 
building up the Order, and in a very short 
time the South Boston Grange was known 
4 _ of the most energetic Granges in the 
State. 

The hall had been sadly neglected, and 
the Women’s Work committee thought 
perhaps they could do a little toward get- 
ting funds to repair it. The young people 
were easily interested and they presented 
two dramatic entertainments which netted 
them over twenty-seven dollars. The hall 
is to be papered this spring, and the youn 
people who worked so faithfully will fee 
amply repaid for their labor. 

e write this hoping it may be an incen- 
tive to other Patrons who feel that the in- 
terest in their Grange is not as great as it 
might be. Just go to work with the deter- 
mination to make the farm the ideal home, 
on which you wish your children to remain 
after you have passed away. And the 
Grange is the school in which the real 
beauty of the farm is taught the young. 
Of course it is something to secure mem- 
bers, but there is much more in keepin 
them. This depends on each individual. 
All-must work harmoniously together for 
the building up of this noble work, “‘intel- 
lectual farmers.” 

A good master and lecturer is a great 
help in this, and our Grange is fortunate in 
its selection of officers. 

he lecturer is not only intelligent and 
energetic, but is also a fine musician, and 
the literary programs are always worth 
listening to. 

The last meeting was devoted to the 
works . Shakespeare.—MRS. IDA ENGLISH. 

ONIA Co, 





COUNTY DEPUTIES. 





The following named persons are author- 
ized to organize Granges in territory men- 


tioned: 

D. H. Stebbins, Atwood P. O.—Antrim county. 

L. C. Root, Allegan P. O.—Allegan county. 

R. B. Reynolds, Inland P. O.—Benzie county. 

Geo. Bowser, Dowling P. O.; R. C. Norton, 
Orangeville P. O.—Barry county. 

A. L. Smith, Girard P. O.—Branch county. 

R. V. Clark, Buchanan P. O.; W. H. Seitz,Royal- 
ton P. O.; ©. V. Farnum, Hagar P. O.—Berrien 
county. 

J. W. Ennest, St. Johns P. O.—Clinton county. 

J. M. Willison, Battle Creek P. O.—Calhoun 
county. 

E. B. Ward, Charlevoix P.O.—Charlevoix county. 

James LB. Mann, Corey P. O.—Cass county. 

F. H. Osborn, Eaton Rapids P.O.—Eaton county. 

F. G. Palmer, North Star P. O.—Gratiot county. 

B. Turner, Flushing P. O.—Genesee county. 

E. O. Ladd, Traverse City—Grand Traverse 
county. 

N. I. Moore, Moscow P.'O.—Hillsdale county. 

John Hunt, Verona Mills P. O.—Huron county, 

D. H. English, Chandler P. O.—Ionia county. 

F. W. Havens, Fitchburg—Ingham county. 

J. Weston Hutchins, Hanover P. O.—Jackson 
county. 

Geo. T. Hall, Portage P. O.—Kalamazoo county. 

John Preston, Grand Rapids P. O.—Kent coun- 


ty. 

Douglas F. Rosenburg, Kalkaska :P. O.—Kalkas- 
ka county. 

Hiram Bradshaw, North Branch P. O.; Chas. E. 
Barnes, North Branch P. O.—Lapeer county. 

Fred Dean, Brighton P. O.—Livingston county. 

Warren G. Shepherd, Onsted P. O.; Jacob Rosen- 
steil, Riga P. O.—Lenawee county. 

Geo. H. Lester, Crystal P. O.—Montcalm coun- 


ty. 

Wm. Sheldon, Copemish P. O.—Manistee county. 

Frank F. Upton, Big Rapids P. O.—Mecosta 
county. 

J. 8. Lawson, Disco P. O.—Macomb county. 

W. J. Campbell, Carlton P.O.—Monroe county. 

C. J. Giles, North Muskegon P. O. Muskegon 
county. 

W. W. Carter, Ashland P. 0.; Mary Robertson, 
Hesperia P. O.; Carl Kimble, Fremont P. O.— 
Newaygo county. 

Franklin Fletcher, Willis P. O.; Emma A. Camp- 
bell, Ypsilanti P. O.—Washtenaw county. 

Melvin S. Smith, Talmadge P. O.—Ottawa coun- 
ty. 

R. H. Taylor, Shelby P. O.—Oceana county. 

D. Murlin, Vernon P. O.—Shiawassee county. 

A. W. Canfield, Avoca P. O.—St. Clair county. 

Wm. B. Langley, Centreville P. O.—St. Joseph 
county. 

Rob’t Treby, Birch Run P, O.—Saginaw county. 

8. O. Coon, East Fremont P. O.—Sanilac county. 

Jason Woodman, Paw Paw P. O.—Van Buren 
county. 

Stanley McPherson, Wyandotte P. O.—Wayne 
county. 

J. Y. Clark, Orion P. O.—Oakland —. 

Geo. B. Taylor, Farnsworth P. O.—Wexford 


county. 
Fred. H. Brooks, Lewiston P. O.—Surrounding 
counties. 





To Turnfest, St. Louis, via Wabash Route. 

Tickets on sale May 4th and 5th; gond 
for return May 9th, 10th. 11th, at one fare 
for the round trip. Ticket offices, No. 9 
Fort St., West, and Union Station. 
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GENERAL TOPIC FOR MAY. 





THE FARMER’S EDUCATION. 

QUESTION 1.—What education is needed 
by farmers at the present time? 

QuEsTION 2.—How can farmers best ob- 
tain the education they need? 

SUGGESTIONS. 

In former times education,according to the 
general acceptation of the word, had but 
little application to, or association with 
farming. But it may be that the degree of 
intelligence demanded was fully abreast of 
the spirit and requirements of the times. 
The demands of the consumer of farm prod- 
ucts were moderate and readily supplied 
and his tastes were not over fastidious and 
easily gratified, but conditions have chang- 
ed during the past twenty-five years. The 
consumer has in a measure become exacting 


in his demands and he does not care to pur- 
chase produce of any kind thatis put on 
the market in unattractive packages, and 
his tastes have so changed that he wants 
his food as fresh as may be, and as direct 
from the farm as possible. 

How to meet these changed conditions is 
a serious question not only to farmers with 
near-by markets but to those more remote 
from the great centers of manufacture and 
commerce. The demands of consumers,the 
conditions of the markets, the handling of 
produce, the transportation and the condi- 
tions of farming to meet present require- 
ments are so changed that the methods of 
farming and marketing in vogue even 
twenty years ago are not adapted to the 
present time, and the farmer of to-day has 
much to learn to keep up with the times. 
It willdo no good for one farmer to stop 
and argue that existing conditions are 
wrong, or tosay that he will not comply 
with the present requirements in his line of 
farming. If he stops the world will not 
notice him, he will simply be left behind. 
What kind of education do farmers of this 
class need? 

Then again the demands and customs in 
markets have not only changed, but prices 
have changed also. For a series of years 
farmers have been confronted with fallin 
markets and in many instances prices o 
farm stock and produce have reached a 
point below the cost of production. It is 

the consensus of opinion among all classes 
that the country cannot og er when its 
great producing class, the farmers, are 
made to suffer loss on what they produce. 
The farmers of this country eould stand 
one, two or even three years of adversity 
and in time recuperate with a return of 
fair market prices, but if some change is 
not brought about, either by increased 

rices, or lessened cost of production, or 
ower transportation rates, or all of these 
combined, serious results must follow. 

In this connection Hon. J. R. Dodge, 
for many years statistician of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture says, ‘“The present era 
if not one of crisis, is one demanding, im- 
peratively, arrest of unprogressive:practice 
and advance of development, involving 
new departures, from crude to more com- 
plex lines of labor, from a few staples to 
constantly erie nose 2 variety of extended 
products, from simple and clumsy to scien- 
tific methods, and towards greater economy 
and lower cost of production.”’ 

Do the farmers need education in this 
direction? 

It is possible that unjust legislation may 
have been a factor in bringing about the 
present unsatisfactory condition of prices 
in agricultural lines, and that farmers 
themselves may, in a measure at least, be 
indirectly responsible for such legislation; 
if so, there is need of education for the til- 
ler of the soilin regard to the duties and 
responsibilities of citizenship. It is not 
necessary to multiply instances. The 
above hints are sufficient to arouse a spirit 
of a in ny aoe to the needs of farm- 
ers for a better knowledge of their business 
and a more intelligent course of action in 
all that pertains to their relation to state 
and national legislation. A thoughtful 
discussion will doubtless show that most 
farmers in any section are in need of great- 
er knowledge in all that pertains to farm- 
ing and farm life; but if the discussions 
could point out in what lines the education 
of farmers in a given section is most need- 
ed, much good may result therefrom by 
taking measures to supply the need; and a 
faithful report of the discussions to the 
State Lecturer would perhaps enable him 
or the National Lecturer to render some 

assistance if desired. 

If the discussion of the tirst part of this 
topic should show that farmers in any 
locality know all that can be known, the 
second = need not be considered; but if 
the field of investigation and research has 
not been fully explored, and farmers feel 
the need of a wider and more extended 
knowledge of the intricate science of agri- 
culture and more successful farming, then 
this part of the topic becomes interesting 
and can be considered with profit. It shoul 
be understood that education does not 
Wholly consist in book lore; only a small 
pers of the education of life is obtained 

rom the study of books. We learn from 
our own experience and from the experience 
and observation of others. Plants, birds 
po animals are also teachers if we are 
be ling to learnfrom them. Agricultural 

tae? dairymen’s associations, farmers’ 
cube, farmers’ institutes and Granges, are 

: rect and special means of education for 
serners. To what extent these means 
: ould be used and what are best adapted 

: Ne present needs of farmers, are points 
pet © considered. It will be of great inter- 

se to the members of the Grange to know 
cae are considered the best means of edu- 
th on. for farmers in different sections of 

® country at the present time. 





A TRIBUTE. 


For more than thirty years there has been 
at work among the agriculturists of the 
United States an organization which has 
never been as influential as it should have 
been because of the apathy of those most 
interested. Brought into existence to work 
for the rights of the farmers of the nation 
it was received with doubts, misgivings 
and, in many instances, with coldness or 
scorn, it has gone on its way gathering add- 
ed power and usefulness until now it stands 
without a peer among farm organizations. 


This organization is the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, which after long years of struggles 
and tribulation stands to-day stronger, 
better and in every way more competent to 
carry out the purposes of its founders than 
it ever was before. 

The need of organization among farmers 
was never greater than it is at this mo- 
ment; the methods by which such an or- 
ganization may accomplish the most good 
were never so well understood as they now 
are; no organization was ever so well pre- 
pared to take up and successfully prosecute 
a work as fs the Patrons of Husbandry. 

This perfection of methods kas come 
through the correcting of mistakes that 
occurred in its earlier years and from the 
sifting out process that must be gone 
through with in the formative period of any 
great order of this kind. When it was first 
organized politicians, and other schemers of 
every kind, sought to bend the infant order 
to their own uses, and unworthy men join- 
ed in the hope of benefits of various kinds. 
When these men and members found that 
the order was founded on principles above 
their comprehension and too deep for them 
to uproot, found that the fabric wason 
foundations too deep and wide and er 
for them to prevail against, because trut 
and justice to all men were the corner 
stones of the edifice, they dropped out and 
left the better elements to perfect the work. 
This has been done through many sacrifices 
and in the face of many and seemingly in- 
surmountable obstacles, but to-day the 
order stands higher than ever before in its 
history, and having proven its right to live 
and grow, is once more on the high road to 
prosperity, a prosperity founded, not on in- 
dividual ambition or political gain, but 
— the material and moral advancement 
Got agriculturists everywhere.—Farmer’s 
ce. 





THE SOCIAL ADVANTAGES OF THE 
GRANGE. 





Farmers, from the very nature of their 
occupation, are inclined to lead lives more 
or less secluded. During the busy seasons 
of the year they have but littie opportuni- 
ty to mingle with the bustling world about 
them. Weekly or semi-weekly drives to 
town for mail and business purposes and 
attendance at church, or perhaps some 
society meeting,largely includes their asso- 
ciation with their fellow-beings. 


In most instances these conditions and 
not the personal desires and tastes of the 
farmers themselves constrain them to fore- 
go to some extent the pleasures and benefits 
of society, and to.deprive their families of 
the same, but the results of such unnatural 
seclusion are plainly manifest in their lives 
and habits,and their familiesalso. In form- 
er years many farmers realized the disad- 
vantages of their environments so far as 
their social relations were concerned, but 
with the ijimited opportunities at hand in 
this direction, they were unable to over- 
come thes: hindrances to some of the 
rarest and best enjoyments of farm life. 

But after the Grange was organized with 
its social and educational features, this 
difficulty was removed and the means of 
social enjoyment and intellectual improve- 
ment are now within easy reach of the 
farmer, and if he is not happier, and does 
not grow wiser, and become possessed of 
broader views of life andits manifold duties 
and responsibilities, the fault is his own. 
The Grange opens wide the door and in- 
vites every farmer and his family to enter, 
and one all the pleasures and advantages 
that spring from the association of those 
who are actuated by a common desire for 
social culture and improvement. Any 
organization or association needs the help 
of its humblest members. The meeting and 
comparison of ideas, friendly criticism, and 
seeking for the reasons of things, all help 
to arene the individual powers of 
each. 

The Grange creates and maintains a feel- 
ing of fraternal] relation and common pride 
in the profession of agriculture,that cannot 
be brought about in any other way, and 
membership should be sought in the or- 
ganization for the personal as well as for 
the general benefits which can be secured. 
Every farmer owes it to himself and his 
family, and to the pursuit in which he is 
engaged, to identify himself with this great 
farmers’ movement, which is so well adapt- 
ed to better the condition, lighten the bur- 
dens and increase the blessings of those 
whose industry is the foundation of all true 
national prosperity. 

The social features of the Grange con- 
stitute its crowning glory, and are among 
its strongest claims for recognition and 

opular favor among our rural population; 
or without the opportunities which are 
now presented for the cultivation of that 
sociability which adds new charms to our 
existence, the Order could not attain to the 
full measure of its usefulness and power. 

It is universally conceded that farmers 
need to become more intimately acquainted 





with each other, and to enter into closer 





and more friendly and fraternal relation- 
ship. By cultivating this most desirable 
element in human nature, selfishness and 
jealousy are made subordinate to higher 
and nobler thoughts, which greatly enlarge 
the sphere of usefulness among the mem- 
bership, and thus places the Order ina most 
favorable light for recognition among all 
classes in society. Those who would pre- 
sume to measure the work and influence of 
the Grange by a money standard alone, 
utterly fail to have any adequate concep- 
tion of its principles, and are not in 
sympathy with its grand and lofty mission, 
nor in harmony with its noble Declaration 
of Purposes whieh teach that its leading ob- 
jects are, “‘to develop a better and higher 
manhood and womanhood among its mem- 
bers,” to elevate the farming population in 
the scale of intelligence, to cultivate more 
intimate social relations, to instill into the 
minds of the young more correct ideas of 
morality, to impart instruction and develop 
esthetic tastes among the membership, and 
to cement in one common fraternal brother- 
hood and sisterhood all who are engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. 

One of the most distinguishing and en- 
nobling characteristics of the Grange, is, 
that 1t accords to woman her true position, 
enlarges the sphere of her usefulness, and 
gives her an opportunity for the exercise of 
those noble qualities of mind and heart 
which reflect her womanly nature, and give 
an added charm and pleasure to every posi- 
tion and condition in life which admits her 
presence. 

In the Grange every position of honor and 
trust is open to her ambition, and she takes 
her place by the side of husband and broth- 
er as an active participant of all that tran- 
spires. As this is the first and only fraternal 
order which grants to woman her inalien- 
able rights, and recognizes her proper and 
legitimate sphere of duty, she is peculiarly 
interested in the success of the Grange, and 
we are glad that she fully realizes the 
measure of the work the Order is doing to 
relieve her from the restrictions of law and 
usage, which have been handed down from 
past ages. 

The Grange is doing more in its silent way 
to secure woman her just rights, than all 
the noisy conventions that have ever been 
held, and the realization of her fondest 
ye in this respect may be in the near 

uture. 


a Ss 
GRANGE LIFE. 





A member of the Vermont Board of 
Agriculture said to me three years ago: 
‘‘When we appoint a farmers’ institute in a 
town where there is an active Grange we 
always know beforehand that we are going 
to have a good meeting.” Since that time 
I have accompanied the board through 
three annual campaigns, holding farmers’ 
institutes in every county in the State, and 
my observation fully confirms the remark 
quoted. I recall several instances where 
the board held institutes in some of the 
richest farming towns iu the State, but 
where there was no Grange or other 
organization to work up an interest, and 
the result was very small andiences and 
scant interest manifested. Where there 
was a Grange in active operation we al- 
ways have good audiences and frequently 
crowded houses. 

When I started out with the board I 
was not a member of the Grange and it 
was largely due to impressions gained the 
first winter, that induced me to unite with 
the Grange. 

One of the most serious drawbacks to 
farm life in some localities is the isolation 
from social and religious privileges that 
are found in the villages and cities. Any 
association or society that tends to bring 
people into class fellowship and that main- 
tains a high moral standard is a blessing to 
that community, the closer the bond of 
union, the better will be the results. The 
Grange is especially created and maintain- 
ed to do this work and the interests of the 
members are practically one. 

The younger members who feel timid 
about taking part in the program should 
be encouraged. No honest effort is ever 
ridiculed by members or visitors, even 
though the speaker fails to finish his 
recitation or reading; practice gives confi- 
dence and confidence is half the battle. 
Some good people seem to think the 
Grange does not amount to much because 
it does not make a big noise and stir ion the 
neighborhood, but it is working quietly 
ana earnestiv nevertheless and any com- 
munity is fortunate that has a good work- 
ing Grange.—C. W. Scarff, in Our Grange 
Homes. 
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CHRONIC DISTEMPER.—What ails my six- 
year-old mare? Eighteen months ago she 
took distemper and never recovered from 


it. When I work her she coughs and runs 
at nose. E. K., Mulliken, Mich.—Give two 
drams sulphate of iron and two drams 
ground gentian three times a day in feed 
until she is well. 


MILD ATTACK OF STRINGHALT.—I have a 
mare that, when in the yard in the winter, 
would occasionally, on starting, pick up one 


hind foot with a jerk. She sometimes does 
the same now in the morning when stand- 
ing in her stall. She seems well and is in 
good condition. Does not ee to be 
lame. E. A. A. Sandstone, ich.—Your 
mare will be all right when warm weather 
sets in. 


BuRSAL SWELLING.—A yearling colt has 
a small, soft bunch on left knee. Have 
used tincture of iodine thoroughly, but it 


does not take it all off. Can it be taken 
off? L. S. D., Clinton, Mich.—You will 
find it difficult to reduce such a bunch en- 
tirely. However,make one dram red iodide 
mercury and eight drams of Jard into an 
ointment. Apply to puff once a day until 
it blisters, then cease using it for afew 
days. 

BRvuiseE.—I have a ewe whose head, neck 
and ears are swelled to about twice their 
natural size. Eatssome and seems stupid, 
She has twin lambs about a month old. Do 


not know whether she has been injured or 
not. Has been fed oat straw, cornstalks, 
bran, straw and turnips with some corn. 
Has not been out to pastureany. J.R., 
North Star, Mich.—Your ewe met with an 
injury. Apply acetate of lead one ounce, 
water one quart, three times aday. It is 
possible that an abscess may form; if so, 
open it as soon as you think that itcontains 
pus. 

INDIGESTION.—Ewe dropped a lamb in 
December. Was all right for two or three 
weeks, then began to gnaw boards of pen 
and gradually ran down. Lamb did same 
and finally died of starvation I suppose. 
Fed the ewe clover hay and oats. Later 
she did not eat oats and I left off feeding 
them. Now feed hay, roots and corn of 
which she eats very little. At present she 
is so poor and weak she cannot stand alone. 
H. W. G., Deford, Mich.—Give your ewe 
five grains quinine, one teaspoonful tinc- 
ture gentian and five grains pepsin three 
times aday. Give her injections of hot 
soapsuds. 


Tuoumps.—My pigs have what farmers 
here call thumps. They breathe hard and 
pant. A great many are dying around 


here. Mine seem to choke to death. 
Tongue swells so as to fill the throat. Sows 
are in good order, but a little too fat. D. 
D. 'I., Fenton, Mich.—Nearly all young 
pigs get wormy,and if they are not relieved 
many of them die. Keep their pen and 
nest clean. Medicine will not help a young 
pig as much as ote care and clean food. 

humps are the result of other causes. 
Keep their bowels open and give them ten 
drops tincture gentian twice a day. 


ScurRvy— RyrE MEAL FoR Broop Sow.— 
1. Ihave a boar, about one year old, that 
scratches or rubs the hair off his sides. He 
eats well but does not grow much. Have 
looked for lice but found none. Have been 
feeding one pound rye meal in swill twice 
daily and balance of feed is corn, about 
enough to keep him in fair flesh. I have oc- 
casionally given him apples, potatoes and 
potato parings, has fresh water and a place 
to run, dry bedding and a warm pen? Will 
rye meal injure a brood sow_when fed in 
small quantities? F. R. W., Lowell, Mich. 
Apply kerosene one pint and lard three 
pounds to scurvy and rough parts of skin 
twice or three times a week. He should be 
washed with soapsudsoccasionally. 2. No, 
rye meal fed in small quantities will not 
injure a brood sow. 


Spasmopic CoLic.—I bought an eight- 
year-old mare about six weeks ago. She 
has had three sick spells; lies down and 
rolls, gets up and eats a little and then 
paws and rolls again. She turns her head 
and looks at her side and stretches a good 
deal sometimes. Sits on her —- and 
stretches her head up. These spells last 
about one day and night. I feed cut straw, 
round feed, corn and oats. What can I 
o for her? J. H. H., Rosina, Mich.—Your 
mare suffers from a severe attack of spas- 
modic colic. Give her half an ounce ground 
ginger in each feed. Keep her bowels 
loose and acting freely. Do not overfeed 
her and use her daily. It she takes sick 
again, give her half an ounce tincture of 
capsicum and two drams fluid extract gin- 
ger every hour until her pain ceases, and 
avoid feeding her food that ferments and 
ploats her. Give her plenty of salt. 


INVERTED VAGINA.—Have a cow which 
was due to calve the 6th of April. Some 


two or three weeks before, something pro- 
truded from the vaginal passage. This was 
replaced, but continues to come out when 





she liesdown. Eats well, seems to feel 
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well; has difficulty in urinating. At times 
the protuberance is red and looks inflamed. 
She has calved three times before. Do not 
know whether she has been so before, or 
not, as I have owned ber but a short time. 
Would like opinion as to possible cause and 
remedy. Has not calved yet at date of 
writing. G. G., Portland, Mich.—Your cow 
has doubtless sprained herself, causing the 
vagina to invert. Keep her hind parts 
elevated one foot higher than her fore, by 
filling in on floor of stall, and she will soon 
get allright. Keep her in the posture that 
I suggest until she is well. 


Warts oN HEIFER.—I wish you would 
tell me how to remove warts from two- 
year-old heifer. She has been giving milk 
all winter, and lately I have fed milk from 
her to calf, as did not care to use it. 
Warts came on during the winter, and the 
last two months they multiplied so as to 
become a nuisance. hey come mostly on 
back of forelegs, from knee joints down, 
but there are some coming on different 
parts of body. The ones on body are 
smooth and vary in size from size of hick- 
ory nut to that of an egg. I have tied 
string around some of those and find that 
one of those has gone. Warts on legs vary 
from very small to size of a quart cup. 
Whether she has injured them or not I do 
not know. A ver disagreeable odor 
comes from them. C. C. B., Smith’s Creek, 
Mich.—Remove the warts with a sharp 
knife and burn the sores with a red-hot 
iron. If the warts are flat and have no 
well-defined neck, apply chromic acid, one 
part to five parts water, once a day. 


GREASE HEEL—MANGE.—1. I have a 
horse that is nine years old. He first had 
scratches. Now his leg is swollen very 
badly. It has grown somewhat worse. It 
is what you call a grease leg. I havea 
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man doctoring him but it does not seem to 
help him. Heisa hearty eater and seems 
to be one of the worst cases of hide-bound 

and costiveness. 2. My sow had nine pigs. 
They are six months old. They bave been 
well fed and have had good care, but they 
do not seem to grow. They are rubbing a 

reat deal of the time. Appetites are good. 

hey keep in good flesh. Their hair is 
very long and looks a good color. What 
shall 1 do for them? J. S., Salem, Mich. 
—1l. Clip the hair off. Apply poultices of 
wheat bran and charcoal. 
ounce sulphate copper in one quart cold 
water, three times a day. Give him six 
drams of barbadoes aloes, one dram 
calomel as a cathartic and give one dram 
iodide of potash twice a day. 2. Apply 
flour = ur one pound, fish oil two 
quarts, oil of tar one pint, twice a week to 
pigs. 

Does its Work Well. 
Newroy, R. I., Dee. 5, °94. 

The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, O. 

I have used Gombault’s Caustic Balsam and find 
that it did its work all right. I used it for a big 
knee on colt, and on a horse that had a sprained 
shoulder, and it did its work all right. I have just 
been telling a man that he had better send and get 
a bottle for his horse. Please send me directions 
how to use it, as I have lost mine 

JOSEPH S. ANTHONY. 


E=— 


CGRUBBING MACHINES. 


Smith's a and Monarch Machines are up to 
date—no untried experiment—are in use in every State. 
They are universally pronounced to be the “World's 
Best” by every dealer and farmer that has sold or used 
them. Sold ona guarantee to do the work claimed. 
and to be the most convenient, durable and powerful 
machine made for the purpose. Write us for catalog 
explaining why our machines are the ‘‘World’s Best,” 
made at any price, and our price is all right. This 











Apply one | — 





literated those complications so characteristic of 
mowers in general until we have produced the 


which combines the highest obtaina= 
ble efficiency and simplicity. 


ple, powerful and durable. Thehigh #ff 
wheels produce powerful traction and 7) 
light draft. Equipped 

FAMOUS UNDER HITCH, which ap- 
Plies the draft to the 


fesistance. 


For more modern larger . 
- hy each engines ber we have taken in 
and repaired and re- . 
part payment (iit at our =¥ 4 mi ~ 
to 1 
erent makes of second-hand (norse power 
thresher engines which we SELL AT COST 
To make room for 
new Port Hurons. 


These rebuilt (,1°%q ) engines are much 


cheaper ( condiioea )» as well as less danger- 
ous, than old thresher engines which have not 
been to an engine factory and rebuilt. ‘‘ Write us,” 


PORT HURON ENGINE & THRESHER CO. 











Port Huron, Mich Cedar Rapids, la. 
Peoria, Ill, Terre Haute, Ind. 
This is certainly the SIMPLEST MOWER \\ THE GL has a 1 itman; 
now on the market. Little by little we have ob- \j\ know the war advantage ofa long lover. Easy 

















foot lift carries the cutter bar over all obstacles 


de Ne Ergon 
—no need of oiling every 
“pound,” and no danger of h ¥ 

—" Tr about the 
Simple GLOBE 
Mower, and our 
Bonnie Binder, 
Continental 


“GLOBE” 


THE DRIVING GEAR issim- 
with our 


very centre of 
Mower, Conti- 


nental Reap- 
ers, Globe Ha 
zz Rakes, Dis 

Pulverizers, 

etc., in our FREE Catalogues. 

FIFI SF 


> 





ady. will yo but once. Address 
T. C. CUNNINGHAM, Winfield, Lowa. 


THIS BEATS A DROUTH 


, No matter how dry the weather or what the 
crust is composed of, you can get a good well, 


every time, everywhere, with one of our 
We DRILLING MACHINES. 















They are better than others. Why? 
Listen—No springs, no cog gearing, 
longer stroke and more strokes per 
Cy minute,truss rodded axles, mounted 
fi on best wheels, boiler with flues in 
© boiler waste, reverse link engine, 9 














Recommended by 
John Gould, T. B, 
Terry, J. S. Wood- 
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AGENTS WANTED. 
” 


Ask Your Dealer 







For It. = ward, Theo. Louis, W. I. 
Write for TM hhh Chamberlain, Waldo F. 
Clecuters Brown, and every user. 

49 So. Market St., 





The UNIVERSAL WEEDER CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 








== == sizes. Full line tools, supplies. Send 
for free catalog. STAR DRILLING 


MACHINE CO. AKRON, 0. 

Rife Hydraulic Engine 
Water supplied automatically for resi- 
dences,stock tarms,creameries,irsigation, 
Water elevated 30 feet 
38 for each foot of fall with 

a fall of 2 or more feet. 
Pure water delivered, 

using impure as power. 









F'ARME Rs! 


Don’t waste time stacking straw, the 


WIND STACKER 


Does it Better without manual labor. 
See that your thresherman is properly equipped, and give him timely notice. 





RIFE ENGINE CO., 126 Liberty St, NEW YORK. 


THE BEST PUMP 


fer deep wells, shallow wells, cisterns, 
thresher tanks, spraying, etc. is the 


BUCKEYE 


Force Pump. 


Made in many varieties and styles. It throws 
a steady stream. Over 300,000 now in use. We 
also manufacture Imperial Calvanized 
Steel Wind Mills and Steel Der- 
ricks, tron Turbine Wind Engines, 
Lawn Mowers, Iron Fencing, etc. 
Write for circular C, FREE on application. 


MAST, FOOS& CO.., Springfield, Ohio. 


FARMERS. 


0) by selling and using 


you ca e 
HOLDFAST Corn Binders, used on every 
shock, Pullandit’s fast. Ties itself, Costs 



















profits. 
town mcy. Samples, 3 si 
5cts. TIE CO., Box 54, Ui 








N.Y. 






MONEY : 






\AI 
as 





SAVED 





CARRIAGE WHEELS $5.50 


MOSHER 





Combined Garden SEEDER 


and CULTIVATOR for 1897. 
PRICE $5. 
As usual, at the head of the 
procession, both in price 
and quality of execution. 
Send for circulars. 
J. E. CHURCH, Prop., 
Holly, Mich. 





Per Set WITH TIRE ON. | s1s"t% 


Sell Direct to the Farmer, 
a q 
SARVIN PATENT WHEELS, 
Tired With R. E. Steel Tire, 
all primed ready for painting. Also set 
Boxes and furnish Axles cheap. 
For particulars write 
CARRIAGE SUPPLY CO., Geneva. 0. 


eT, 








HENCH'S RSs and 





THE CHARTER GASOLINE ENGINE 


is used for almost every pur- 
pose power is applied to, 
and for Farm, Dairy and 
Creamery Work, and for 
Feed Mills is unequalled. 


Charter Gas Engine Co., 
— 


Box 318, Sterling, Il. 






TIVATOR 
and 


ble row planter 


CUL 
chine. Greatly improved 

. in 
4 ‘gi, Thousands in use in 






viv" 








Successful 


growers of fruits, berries, 
and all kinds of vegetables, 
know that the largest yields and 
best quality are produced by 
the liberal use of fertilizers 
containing at least 10% of 


Actual Potash. 


Without the liberal use of Pot. 
ash on sandy soils, it is impos- 
sible to grow fruits, berries and 
vegetables of a quality that will 
command the best prices. 


All about Potash—the results of its use by actual ex- 
periment on the best farms in the United States—is. 
told in a little book which we publish and wil] gladly 
mail free to any farmer in America who will write for it. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 


CONOMIC POWER 


Finds its complete embodiment in our J, 2,3 
and 4-horse TREAD POWERS. Tiey 
are made especially to meet the needs 
ofthe man who wants a good, ser- 
viceable, long-lived power for 
useon the farm. Where horses 
arekept these become the cheap- 
est powers on earth. The bull 
can be made to shell and grind 
the corn, cut the feed and shred 
the fodder, separate the cream 
and do the churning for the rest 
P of the herd, much tohis advant- 
pte ~- age and their own, They will 
run any machine from a 
Churn toa Threshing Machine. Al! about them 
and our full warranty in free Book on Power. 


ST. ALBANS FOUNDRY CO., ST. ALBANS, VT. 


STOP HERE 















AND READ THIS. 
Do you want a 
Pe py Good Tank for 
wea aes § stock or house 
purposes — for 

any purpose ? 
One that will 
not shrink, swell, 
feak, rust or fall 
to staves at the 
first appearance 
of warm dayst We make it and its name is 


THE GOSHEN.” 
Tt is made from the best of galvanized atea!. It 
is not stuck together but each lap is securely 
riveted. They hold water, That’s what they are 

$ made for, Circulars and prices sent on request. 





KELLY FOUNDRY & MACH.CO., 
15 Purl Street, COSHEN, INDIANA. 


PERFECTION SPRING LOGK 


WIRE FENCE. 















































“PELE eCRRER 


= =~ _— 


FARMERS! If you want the Heaviest, Strongest 
Cheapest and Best fence, be sure to 
get the Perfection Spring Lock, which is made of 
the best galvanized wire,and has a double cross 
stay, giving the perpendicula support which al} 
other fences lack. 

State, County and Local Agents Wanted. 


WITHINGTON & CO., Adrian, Mich. 
) CYCLONE FENCE CO.¢ 


=SQy < Ze 

From 27 to 60 Inches. 

From 7 to 11 Cables. 

\\ Bulld Your Fence Cheap. 

100 Rods Per Day. 
> 






































































































Flood Sufferers—Attenti 
00d Sufferers—Attention. 
Those who are so fortunate as to have Page 
fence in use will usually find it intact after the 
waters subside. If the posts are washed out, it wil] 
heed re-stretching, and you should notify us at 
once. See April Hustler” for latest flood test. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
The Peerless Fenee Co, Agente 


The Peerless makes 
tension on both ny 


















HOLLY, MICH. 








ind CaUBCn —— SPRING LOCK 


Wire Fence and Gates. Have No.7 
j j Double Steel Pickets. Galv. Steel Lock 
that locks line wire to picket. Cannot au. 
= Write for Free Sonic, Circe. and Terms 
ioe Agents. The Church Manfg. Co., 
Box 425, Adrian, Mick 








When writing to advertisers mention Mich. Farmer. 
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